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SERMON       I. 
On  the  T  R  I  N  I  T  Y. 

i  Epiftle  general  of  St.  John,  v.  7. 

For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  thefe 
three  are  one. 

HIS  day  being  fet  apart  to  acknowledge 
our  belief  in  the  eternal  Trinity.  I  thought 
it  might  be  proper  to  employ  my  prelcnt 
difcourfe  entirely  upon  that  fubjeft;  and 
I  hope  to  handle  it  in  fuch.  a  manner,  that  the  moft 
ignorant  among  you  may  return  home  better  in- 

*  Thefe  fermons  are  cuious,  and  curious  for  fuch  reafctcs  as 
would  make  other  works  despicable.  They  were  written  in  a  carelefa 
hurrying  manrer;  ana  were  the  offspring  of  neceflity,  not  of  choice: 
fo  that  one  will  fee  the  orig'nal  force  of  the  Dean's  genius  mo:e  in 
thefe  compofnions,  that  were  the  legitimate  fons  ot  duty,  than  in 
other  pieces  that  were  the  natural  fons  of  love.  They  were  held  in 
ftrch  low  efteem  in  his  own  thoughts,  that,  Lome  years  before  he  died, 
he  gave  away  the  whoJe  collection  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  with  the  irmoit 
indifferences  "  Here,"  fays  he,  "  area  bundle  o.  mj  old  fermons, 
"■  Vou  may  have  them  it  you  pleafe.  Th  ".  may  be  of  ufe  to  you, 
"  they  have  never  been  of  any  to  me."  The  parcel  given  t^  Dr. 
Sheridan  confifted,  as  I  have  heard,  of  about  thirty  live  levr.ions. 
Three  or  four  only  are  publifh'dj  and  thole  I  have  read  over  with 
attention.     Oneiy    . 
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2  ON    THE    TRINITY.  Serm  i. 

formed  of  your  duty  in  this  great  point,  than  pro- 
bably you  are  at  prefent. 

It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  by  the  weaknefs  and 
indifcretion  of  bufy  (or,  at  belt,  of  well-meaning) 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  malice  of  thofe  who  are 
enemies  to  all  revealed  religion,  and  are  not  con- 
tent to  poflefs  their  ow n  infidelity  in  filence,  without 
communicating  it  to  the  disturbance  of  mankind  ; 
I  fay,  by  thefe  means,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  hath  fuffered  very  much, 
and  made  Chriflianity  iufter  along  with  it.  For 
thefe  two  things  muft  be  granted  :  Firft,  That  men 
of  wicked  lives  would  be  very  glad  diere  were  no 
truth  in  Chriflianity  at  all;  and,  fecondly,  If  they 
can  pick  Out  any  one  fingle  article  in  the  Chriftian 
religion  which  appears  not  agreeable  to  their  own 
corrupted  reafon,  or  to  the  arguments  of  thofe  bad 
people  who  follow  the  trade  of  fcducing  others, 
they  prefently  conclude,  that  the  truth  of  the  whole 
gofpel  muft  fink  along  with  that  one  article. 
Which  is  juft  as  wife,  as  if  a  man  mould  fay,  be- 
caufe  he  diflikes  one  law  of  his  country,  he  will 
therefore  obferve  no  law  at  all ;  and  yet  that  one 
Jaw  may  be  very  reafonable  in  itfelf,  although  he 
does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reafon  of 
the  lawgivers. 

Thus  it  hath  happened  with  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ;  which  word  is  indeed  not  in  fcripture, 
but  was  a  term  of  art  invented  in  the  earlier  times, 
to  exprefs  the  doctrine  by  a  fingle  word,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity  and  convenience.  The  doctrine 
then  as  delivered  in  holy  fcripture,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  fame  words,  is  very  fhort,  and 
amounts  only  to  this  :  That  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  each  of  them  God,  and 
yet  there  is  but  one  God.  For  as  to  the  word 
per/on^  when  we  fay  there  are  three  perfons  ;  and 
as  to  thofe  other  explanations  in  the  Athanafian 
creed,  this  day  read  to  you,  (whether  coir  piled  by 
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Athanaflus  or  no,  they  were  taken  up  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Chriit,  to  expound  this  doctrine  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  upon  what  occallon.  About 
that  time  there  fprang  up  a  llerefy  of  people  called 
Arians,  from  one  Alius  the  leader  of  them.  Thefe 
denied  our  Saviour  to  be  God5  although  they  al- 
lowed all  the  reft  of  the  gofpel,  (wherein  they  were 
more  flncere  than  their  followers  among  us).  Thus 
the  Chriftian  world  was  divided  into  two  parts,  till 
at  length,  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  St.  Athana- 
flus, the  Arians  were  condemned  in  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  a  treed  formed  upon  the  true  faith,  as  St. 
Athanaflus  hath  fettled  it.  This  creed  is  now  read 
at  certain  times  in  our  churches ;  which  although 
it  is  ufeful  for  edification  to  thofe  who  underfland 
it,  yet  flnce  it  contains  fome  nice  and  philofophical 
points,  which  few  people  can  comprehend,  the  bulk 
of  mankind  is  obliged  to  believe  no  more  than  the 
fcripture-doctrine,  as  I  have  delivered  it',  becaufe 
that  creed  was  intended  only  as  an  anfwer  to  the 
Arians  in  their  own  way,  who  were  very  fubtile 
difputers. 

But  this  herefy  having  revived  in  the  world  about 
an  hundred  years  ago,  and  continued  ever  flnce;. 
not  out  of  a  zeal  to  truth,  but  to  give  a  loofe  to 
wickednefs,  by  throwing  oft*  all  religion ;  feveral 
divines,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  cavils  of  thofe  ad- 
verfaries  to  truth  and  morality,  began  to  find  out 
farther  explanations  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
by  rules  of  phiiofophy  ;  which  have  multiplied  con- 
troverfles  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  beget  fcruples  that 
have  perplexed  the  minds  of  many  fober  Chriflians, 
who  otherwife  could  never  have  entertained  them. 

I  mull  therefore  be  fo  bold  to  affirm,  that  the 
method  taken  by  many  of  thofe  learned  men  to  de- 
fend the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  hath  been  founded 
upon  a  miftake. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  every  man  is  bound  to 
follow  the  rules  and  directions  of  that  meafure  of 
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reafon  which  God  hath  given  him,  And  indeed 
he  cannot  do  otherwife,  if  he  will  be  fincere,  or  act 
like  a  man.  For  inftance,  if  I  fhould  be  command- 
ed by  an  angel  from  heaven  to  believe  it  is  midnight 
at  noon-day  ;  yet  I  could  not  believe  him.  So  if  I 
were  directly  told  in  fcripture,  that  three  are  oney 
and  one  is  three,  I  could  not  conceive  or  believe  it, 
in  the  natural  common  fenfe  of  that  expreffion  ; 
but  muft  fuppofe,  that  fomething  dark  or  myftical 
was  meant,  which  it  pleafed  God  to  conceal  from 
me,  and  from  all  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  text, 
There  are  three  thai  bear  record,  &c.  Am  I  capable 
of  knowing  and  defining,  what  union  and  what  di- 
ftinc~tion  there  may  be  in  the  divine  riature,whichpof- 
iibly  may  be  hid  from  the  angels  themfelves  ?  Again, 
I  fee  it  plainly  declared  in  fcripture,  that  there  is 
but  one  God  ;  and  yet  I  find  our  Saviour  claiming 
the  prerogative  of  God,  in  knowing  mens  thoughts; 
in  f.iying,  He  and  his  Father  are  one;  and,  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am.  I  read,  that  the  difcipks 
woffhipped  him ;  that  Thomas  laid  to  him,  JMy 
Lojd  and  my  God;  and  St.  John,  chap.  i.  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Wo-  d,  and  the  Word  ivas  with  Cod, 
and  the  Word  -was  God.  I  read  likewife,  that  the 
Holy  Ghoft  beflowed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the 
power  of  working  miracles ;  which,  if  rightly  corv 
iidered,  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  any,  that  a  number 
of  illiterate  men  fhouid  of  a  fudden  be  qualified  to 
fpeak  all  the  languages  then  known  in  the  world  ; 
fuch  as  cculd  be  done  by  the  infpiration  of  God 
alone*.     From  thcfe  feveral  texts  it  is  plain,  th;it 

God 


*  In  defending  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriflianiry,  perhaps  it  is 
always  be  ft  to  infift  up.n  rhe  polrive  evidence,  as  the  Dean  has  done 
in  this  frrmon:  tor  in  every  que.'" ion,  he  who  undertakes  to  obviate 
objections,  mult  necefT-.rily  be  foiled  by  him  who  puts  them  By  the 
human  inte  Sect,  little  more  than  the  furface  of  things  can  be  known, 
tnd  therefore  fpeculative  objections,  which  would  puzzle  an  able  phi- 
Lofopher,  may  be  eafily  railed  even  againft  thofe  truths  which  admit 
of  practical  demonstration,     Ii  was  once  objected  60  a  philofopher 
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God  commands  us  to  believe  there  is  an  union,  and 
fhere  is  a  diftin&ion  ;  but  what  that  union,  or  what 
that  distinction  is,  all  mankind  are  equally  igno- 
rant, and  mult  continue  fo,  at  kail  till  the  day  of 
judgment,  without  fome  new  revelation. 

But  becauie  I  cannot  conceive  the  nature  of  this 
union  and  diftintTtion  in  the  divine  nature,  am  I 
therefore  to  reject  them  as  abftird  and  impoffible, 
as  I  would  if  anv  one  told  me,  that  three  men  are 
one,  and  one  man  is  three  ?  We  are  told,  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  are  one  flefh  :  this  I  can  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of ;  yet,  literally  taken,  it  is  a 
thing  impoffible.  But  the  apoftle  tells  us,  We  fee 
but tri part,  and  ive  know  but  in  part;  and  yet  we 
would  comprehend  all  the  fee  ret  ways  and  work- 
ings of  God. 

Therefore  I  (hall  again  repeat  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  it  is  positively  affirmed  in  fcripture  : 
That  God  is  there  expreiTed,  in  three  different  names, 
as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Ghofc  ;  that  each 
of  thefe  is  God,  and  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
But  this  union  and  diftin&lon  are  a  myftery  utterly 
unknown  to  mankind. 

This  is  enough  for  any  good  Chriftian  to  believe 
on  this  great  article,  without  ever  inquiring  any 
farther.  And  this  can  be  contrary  to  no  man's 
reafon,  although  the  knowledge  of  it  is  hid  from 
him. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty,  of  great  import- 
ance among  thofe  who  quarrel  with  the  doclrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  well  as  with  feveral  other  articles  of 
Chriilianity ;  which  is,  That  our  religion  abounds 

who  was  explaining  the  laws  of  mo;ion.  That  there  could  be  no 
fuch  thing;  fur  that  a  body  muft  move  either  in  the  pla.e  in  which 
ic  n,  or  in  the  place  in  which  itiswr;  but  both  being  irnpifiible, 
there  cou'd  be  no  motion.  This  objection  the  philofopher  immedi- 
ately removed,  by  walk'ng  crofs  the  room.  And  if  none  were  to  tri- 
umph to  the  ftrength  of  popular  objections  a=;aintl  Christianity,  but 
thofe  who  could  otherwife  (hew  the  laiiacy  of  this  againft  motion,  the 
number  of  moral f-ii.'^pbers  armng  us  would  probably  be  ver,  few. 
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in  myfteries  ;  and  thefe  they  are  fo  bold  to  revile 
as  cant,  impofture,  and  prieftcraft.  It  is  impofii- 
ble  for  us  to  determine,  for  what  reafons  God 
thought  fit  to  communicate  fome  things  to  us  in 
part,  and  leave  fome  part  a  myftery  ;  but  fo  it  is  in 
1  act,  and  fo  the  holy  fcriptures  tell  us  in  feveral 
places.  For  inftance,  the  refurre£ion  and  change 
of  our  bodies  are  called  myfteries  by  St.  Paul ;  our 
Saviour's  incarnation  is  another  ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  called  a  myitery  by  our  Saviour,  to  be  only 
known  to  his  difciples ;  £o  is  faith,  and  the  word 
of  God,  by  St.  Paul.  I  omit  many  others.  So 
that  to  declare  againft  all  myfieries  without  diftinc- 
tion  or  exception,  is  to  declare  againft  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Teftament. 

There  are  two  conditions  that  may  bring  a  myf- 
tery  under  fufpicion.     Firft,  When  it  is  not  taught 
and  commanded  in  holy  writ ;   or,  fecondly,  "When 
the  my  fiery  turns  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  who 
preach  it  to  others.     Now,  as  to  the  firft,   it  can 
never  be  laid,  that  we   preach   myfteries  without 
warrant  from  holy  fcripture  ;    although   I   confefs 
this  of  the  Trinity  may  have   fometimes  been   ex- 
plained by  human  invention,  which  might  perhaps 
better  have  been  fpared.     As  to  the  fecond,  it  will 
not  be  poiTible  to  charge  the  Proteftant  prieithood 
with  propoiing  any  temporal   advantage   to  them- 
fdvca  by  broaching,  or  multiplying,  or  preaching 
of  my  ft  erics-.     Does   this  myftery  of  the   Trinity , 
for  inftaacer,  and  the  defcent  of  the  Holy   Ghoft, 
bring  the  leaft  profit  or  power  to  the  preachers  ? 
No  ;  it  is  as  great  a  myftery  to  themfelves,  as  it  is 
to  the  meaneft  of  their  hearers  ;    and  may  be  ra- 
ther a  caufe  of  humiliation,    by  putting  their  un- 
derftanding  in  that  point  upon  a  level  with  the  moft 
ignorant  of  their  flock.     It  is  true  indeed,  the  Pvo- 
man  church  hath  very  much   enriched   herfelf   by 
trading  in  myfteries,  for  which  they  have  not  the 
leaft  authority  from  fcripture,  and  which  were  fit- 
ted 
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ted  only  to  advance  their  own  temporal  wealth  and 
grandeur  ;  fuch  as  tranfuhftantiatfan,  wo>fbipping  of 
images,  indtdgencies  for  fins,  purgatory,  and  maffes 
for  the  dead;  with  many  more.  But  it  is  the  per- 
petual talent  of  thofe  who  have  ill-will  to  our 
church,  or  a  contempt  for  all  religion,  taken  up  by 
the  wicked  neis  of  their  lives,  to  charge  us  with  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  which  all  Pro- 
tectants have  thrown  off  near  two  hundred  years  : 
whereas  thofe  myfteries  held  by  us  have  no  profptct 
of  power,  pomp,  or  wealth ;  but  have  been  ever 
maintained  by  the  universal  body  of  true  believers 
from  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  and  will  be  fo  to  the 
refurrection  ;  neither  will  the  gates  of  hell  prevail 
again  ft  them. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  a  ftrange  thing,  that 
God  fliotild  require  us  to  believe  myfteries,  while 
the  reafon  or  manner  of  what  we  are  to  believe  is 
above  our  comprehenfion,  and  wholly  concealed 
from  us.  Neither  doth  it  appear  at  rirft  fight, 
that  the  believing  or  not  believing  them  doth 
concern  either  the  glory  of  God,  or  contribute 
to  the  goodnefs  or  wickednefs  of  our  lives.  But 
this  is  a  great  and  dangerous  miftake.  We  fee 
what  a  mighty  weight  is  laid  upon  faith  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.  In  the  former  we  read, 
how  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  praifed,  who  could 
believe  that  God  would  raife  from  him  a  great  na- 
tion, at  the  very  fame  time  that  he  was  command- 
ed to  facrifice  his  only  fon,  and  defpaired  of  any 
other  iffue  :  and  this  was  to  him  a  great  myftery. 
Our  Saviour  is  perpetually  preaching  faith  to  his 
difciples,  or  reproaching  them  writh  the  want  of  it ; 
and  St.  Paul  produceth  numerous  examples  of  the 
wonders  done  by  faith.  And  all  this  is  highly  rea- 
fonable  :  for  faith  is  an  entire  dependence  upon  the 
truth,  the  power,  the  juftice,  and  the  mercy  of 
God  ;  which  dependence  will  certainly  incline  us  to 
obey  him  in  ail  things.  So  that  the  great  excellen- 
cy 
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cy  of  faith  confirm  the  confequence  it  hath  upon 
our  actions  :  as  if  we  depend  upon  the  truth  and 
wifdom  of  a  man,  we  ftiall  certainly  be  more  dif- 
poied  to  follow  his  advice.  Therefore  let  no  man 
think,  that  he  can  lead  as  good  a  moral  life  with- 
out faith  p  with  it;  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  he  who 
has  no  faith,  cannot,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own 
reafon  or  endeavours,  fo  eaiily  rehft  temptations, 
as  the  other,  who  depends  upon  God's  affiftance  in 
the  overcoming  his  frailties,  and  is  fore  to  be  re- 
warded for  ever  in  heaven,  for  his  victory  over 
them.  Faith,  fays  the  aooftle,  is  the  evidence  of 
things  not  feen.  He  means,  that  faith  is  a  virtue, 
by  which  any  thing  commanded  us  by  God  to  be- 
lieve, appears  evident  and  certain  to  us,  although 
we  do  not  fee,  nor  can  conceive  it  ;  becaufe  by 
faith  we  entirely  depend  upon  the  truth  and  power 

of  God. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  diftmction,  that  things  may 
be  above  our  reafon,  without  being  contrary  to  it. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  power,  the  nature,  and  the 
univerfal  prefence  of  God,  with  innumerable  other 
points.  How  little  do  thofe  who  quarrel  with  myf- 
teries,  know  of  the  commoneft  actions  of  nature  ? 
The  growth  of  an  animal,  of  a  plant,  or  of  the 
fmaileft  {cedy  is  a  myftery  to  the  wiieft  among  men. 
If  an  ignorant  perfon  were  told,  that  a  loadftone 
would  draw  iron  at  a  diftance,  he  might  fay,  it  was 
a  thing  contrary  to  his  reafon,  and  could  not  believe 
before  he  faw  it  with  his  eyes. 

The  manner  whereby  the  foul  and  body  are  unit- 
ed, and  how  they  are  diftinguifhed,  is  wholly  un- 
accountable to  us'.  We  fee  but  one  part,  and  yet 
we  know  we  confift  of  two  ;  and  this  is  a  myftery 
we  cannot  comprehend,  any  more  than  that  of  the 

Trinity. 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  manifeft,^  that 
God  did  never  command  us  to  believe,  nor  his  mi- 
nifters  to  preach,  any  doctrine  which  is  contrary  to 

the 
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the  reafon  he  hath  pleafed  to  endue  us  with  ;  but, 
for  his  own  wife  ends,  has  thought  fit  to  conceal 
from  us  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  commands  ; 
thereby  to  try  our  faith  and  obedience,  and  increaie 
our  dependence  upon  him. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  God  fhould  pleafe 
to  reveal  unto  us  this  great  myltery  of  the  Trinity, 
or  fome  other  myfteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we 
fhould  not  be  able  to  underhand  them,  unlefs  he 
would  at  the  fame  time  think  fit  to  bellow  on  us 
fome  new  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
we  want  at  preient,  and  are  referved  till  the  day  of 
refurrection  to  life  eternal.  For  new,  as  the  apoltle 
fays,  we  fee  through  a  ghijs  darkly,  but  then  face  to 
face. 

Thus,  we  fee,  the  matter  is  brought  to  this  iiTue ; 
we  mull  either  believe  what  Gcd  directly  commands 
us  in  holy  fcripture,  or  we  muit  wholly  reject  the 
fcripture,  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  we  pre- 
tend to  profefs.  But  this,  I  hope,  is  too  defperate 
a  fcep  for  any  of  us  to  make. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  thofe  who  preach 
up  the  belief  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  any  other  myf- 
tery,  cannot  propofe  any  temporal  advantage  to 
themfelves  by  \o  doing.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  oppofe  thefe  doctrines.  Do  they  lead 
better  moral  lives  than  a  good  Chriitian  ?  Are  they 
more  juft  in  their  dealings  ?  more  chafte,  or  tem- 
perate, or  charitable  ?  Nothing  at  all  of  this  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  their  intent  is  to  overthrow  all  re- 
ligion, that  they  may  gratify  their  vices,  without 
any  reproach  from  the  world,  or  their  own  con- 
ference ;  and  are  zealous  to  bring  over  as  many 
others  as  they  can  to  their  own  opinions  ;  becaufe 
it  is  fome  kind  of  imaginary  comfort,  to  have  a 
multitude  on  their  lide. 

There  is  no  miracle  mentioned  in  holy  writ, 
which,  if  it  were  flric'tly  examined,  is  not  as  much 
contrary  to  common  reafon,  and  as  much  a  myfte- 
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ry,  as  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therefore 
we  may  with  equal  juftice  deny  the  truth  of  them 
all.  For  inftance,  it  is  againft  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  a  human  body  mould  be  able  to  walk  upon  th.e 
water,  as  St.  Peter  is  recorded  to  have  done ;  or 
that  a  dead  carcafe  mould  be  raifed  from  the  grave 
after  three  days,  when  it  began  to  corrupt ;  which 
thofe  who  underftand  anatomy,  will  pronounce  to- 
be  impoilible  by  the  common  rules  of  nature  and. 
reafon.  Yet  thefe  miracles,  and  many  others,  are 
pofitively  affirmed  in  the  gofpel ;  and  thefe  we  muft 
believe,  or  give  up  our  holy  religion  to  Atheifts 
and  Infidels. 

I  fha!l  now  make  a  few  inferences  and  obferva- 
tions  noon  what  hath  been  faid. 

Firji,  It  would  be  well  if  people  would  not  lay 
fo  much  weight  on  their  own  reafon  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  to  think  every  thing  impoffible  and  ab- 
furd  which  they  cannot  conceive.  How  often  do 
we  contradict  the  right  rules  of  reafon  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  lives  ?  Reafon  itfelf  is  true  and  juft  ; 
but  the  reafon  of  every  particular  man  is  weak  and 
wavering,  perpetually  iwayed  and  turned  by  his 
intereftsj  his  paffions,  and  his  vices.  Let  any  man 
but  condder,  when  he  hath  a  controverfy  with  an- 
other,  though  his  caufe  be  ever  fo  unjuft,  though 
the  whole  world  be  againft  him,  how  blinded  he  is 
by  the  love  of  himfelf,  to  believe  that  right  is  wrong, 
and  wrong  is  right,  when  it  makes  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Where  is  then  the  right  ufe  of  his  rea- 
fon, which  he  ih  much  boafts  of,  and  which  he 
would  blafphemoufly  fet  up  to  control  the  com- 
mands of  the  Almighty  ? 

Secon-dy,  When  men  are  tempted  to  deny  the 
myfterics  of  religion,  let  them  examine  and  fearch 
into  their  own  hearts,  whether  they  have  not  fome 
favourite  lin,  which  is  of  their  party  in  this  dif- 
pute,  and  which  is  equally  contrary  to  other  com- 
mands of  God  in  the  gofpel.     For  why  do  men 

love 
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love  darknefs  rather  than  light?  The  fcripttire  tells 
us,  Bccaufe  their  deeds  are  evil ;  and  there  can  be 
no  other  reaibn  affigned.  Therefore  when  men 
are  curious  and  incmilitive  to  difcover  fome  weak 
ikies  in  Chriftianity,  and  inclined  to  favour  every 
thing  that  is  offered  to  its  difad vantage,  it  is  plain 
they  wilh  it  were  not  true :  and  thole  wifhes  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  an  evil  confeience ;  be- 
cause, if  there  be  truth  in  our  religion,  their  con- 
dition mull  be  miferable  *. 

And  therefore,  thirdly,  men  mould  confider, 
that  railing  difficulties  concerning  the  myfteries  in 
religion,  cannot  make  them  more  wife,  learned,  or 
virtuous  ;  better  neighbours,  or  friends,  or  more 
ferviceable  to  their  country  ;  but,  whatever  they 
pretend,  will  deftroy  their  inward  peace  of  mind, 
by  perpetual  doubts  and  fears  ariling  in  their  breafts. 
And  God  forbid  we  mould  ever  fee  the  times  fo 
bad,  when  dangerous  opinions  in  religion  will  be  a 
means  to  get  favour  and  preferment ;  although,  e- 
ven  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  would  be  an  ill  traffic,  to  gain 
the  world  and  lofe  our  own  fouls.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  find  any  real  ufe 
towards  a  virtuous  or  happy  life,  by  denying  the 
myfteries  of  the  gofpel. 

Fourthly,  Thole  ftrong  unbelievers  who  expect 
that  all  myfteries  lhould  be  fquared  and  fitted  to 
their  own  reaibn,  might  have  fomewhat  to  fay  for 
themfelves,  if  they  could  fatisfy  the  general  reaibn 
of  mankind  in  their  opinions.  But  herein  they  are 
miferably  defective,  abfurd,  and  ridiculous.  They 
drain  at  a  gnat,  and  fwallow  a  camel :  they  can  be- 
lieve, that  "the  world  was  made  by  chance ;  that 
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It  is  an  high  encomium  on  refovmed  Chriftianity,  and  a  ftrong 
argument  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  that  a  corrupt  life  always  inclines 
men  to  with  it  were  not  true.  Ic  does  not  appear,  that  Mahometans 
and  Papifls  wifh  their  religion  to  be  fal'e  in  proportion  as  their  lives 
are  immoral  ;  and  it  is  faid  of  Dryden,  that  not  being  able  to  fortity 
himfdf  in  infidelity,  he  died  a  Papift. 

God 
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God  doth  not  concern  himfelf  with  things  below, 
will  neither  puniih  vice  nor  reward  virtue  ;  that  re- 
ligion was  invented  by  cunning  men  to  keep  the 
world  in  awe ;  with  many  other  opinions  e- 
qually  falfe  and  deferrable,  againft  the  common 
light  of  nature  as  well  as  reaion ;  againft  the  uni- 
verfal  fentiments  of  ail  civilized  nations,  and  offen- 
sive to  the  ears  even  of  a  fober  Heathen. 

hafilyy  Since  the   world  abounds  with   peftilent 
books,  particularly  written  againft  this  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity ',  it  is  fit  to  inform  you,  that  the  authors 
of  them  proceed  wholly  upon  a   miftake.     They 
would  {hew  how  impoffible  k  is,  that  three  can  be 
one,  and  one  can   be  three :    whereas  the   fcripture 
faith  no   fuch  thing,   at  leait  in  that  manner  they 
would  make  it  ;  but  only  that  there  is  fome  kind  of 
unity  and  diftinclion  in  the   divine  nature,  which 
mankind  cannot  poflibly  comprehend.     Thus  the 
whole  doctrine  is  fhort  and  plain,  and  in  itfelf  in- 
capable of  any  controverfy  ;  lince  God  himfelf  hath 
pronounced   the   fact,    but  wholly   concealed    the 
manner.       And     therefore    many     divines,    who 
thought   fit  to  anfwer   thofe  wicked   books,    have 
been  miftaken  too,  by  anfwering  fools  in  their  fol- 
ly, and  endeavouring  to  explain   a  myftery  which 
God   intended  to  keep  fecret  from  us.     And  as  I 
would  exhort   all  men  to  avoid  reading  thofe  wic- 
ked books  written  againft   this  doctrine,  as  dange- 
rous and  pernicious  ;  lb  I  think  they  may  omit  the 
anfwers,  as  unneceiiary.     This,  I  confefs,  will  pro- 
bably afreet  but  few  or  none  among  the  generality 
of  our  congregations,    who   do  not  much  trouble 
themfclves  with  books,  at  bait  of  this  kind.    Hoav- 
evef,  many  who  do  not  read  themfelves,  are  fedu- 
ced  by  others   that  do  ;   and  thus  become  unbelie- 
vers upon  truftj  and   at  fecond  hand ;   and   this  is 
too  frequent  a  cafe  :   for  which  reafon   I  have  en- 
deavoured to  put  this  doctrine  upon   a  ihort  and 
fare  foot,  levelled  to  the  meaneft  underftandihg  ; 

by 
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by  which  we  may,  as  the  apoftle  directs,  be  ready 
always  to  give  an  anfwer  to  every  man  that  aiketh 
us  a  reafon  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meek- 
nefs  and  fear. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  my  fubjeft ;  which 
probably  I  mould  not  have  chofen,  if  I  had  not 
been  invited  to  it  by  the  occaflon  of  this  feafon, 
appointed  on  purpofe  to  celebrate  the  myiteries  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
wherein  we  pray  to  be  kept  fteclfaft  in  this  faith  ; 
and  what  this  faith  is,  I  have  fliewn  you  in  the 
plaineft  manner  I  could.  For,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  no  more  than  this  :  God  commands  "us,  by  our 
dependence  upon  his  truth  and  his  holy  word,  to 
believe  a  fact  that  we  do  not  under  {laud.  And 
this  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  every  day  in  the 
works  of  nature,  upon  the  credit  of  men  of  1  arn- 
ing.  Without  faith  we  can  do  no  works  accepta- 
ble to  God  ;  for  if  they  proceed  from  any  other 
principle,  they  will  not  advance  our  falvation  ;  and 
this  faith,  as  I  have  explained  it,  we  may  acquire, 
without  giving  up  our  fenfes,  or  contradict  in^  our 
reafon.  May  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  i  lfpire 
us  with  true  faith  in  every  article  and  myftcry  of 
our  holy  religion,  fo  as  to  diipole  us  to  do  what  is 
pleafing  in  his  light :  and  this  we  pray  throng*  1  Je- 
lhsChrift;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  th- Ho- 
ly Ghoft,  the  myfterious  incompreheniible  One 
God,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever- 
more.    Amen. 


%*  This  is  one  of  the  bed  fcrmons  in  its  kind.  Dr.  Swift  &ems 
rot  to  have  made  fuch  a  plan  his  voluntary  choice,  nor  to  have  built, 
Juo  ex  rr.otu,  upon  fuch  a  bafis  ;  but  he  has  comp'eted  the  fupcrftruc- 
turc  in  a  molt  mafterly  manner.  The  materials  anfwer  the  dignity 
of  the  edifice  ;  and  the  artificer  may  aflume  great  honour,  upon  the 
completion  of  fo  noble,  fo  fimple,  and  fo  ufeful  a  pile.  Themjfle- 
rious  parts  of  our  religion  are  apt  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  weak 
mind?.     The  general  comments  upon  the  facred  writings,  and   the 
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feveral  fermons  upon  the  mod  abftrufe  points  of  icripture,  are  too 
often  compofed  in  the  gloomy  ftyje.  Damnation,  eternal  damna- 
tion, is  placed  with  ail  its  horror  before  our  eyes  5  and  we  are  fo  ter- 
rified at  .be  profpeft,  that  feat  makes  us  imagine  we  can  compre- 
hend myiieries,  which,  o-n  this  fide  of  the  grave,  mufl  be  for  ever 
denied  to  our  ^mittu  undcrfhndings.  Swift  has  taken  the  fafeft 
and  th2  propereir  method  of  expounding  thefe  arcana.  He  advances 
every  pofi'-ion  that  can  be  efrablifhed  upon  fo  incompreheniible  a  fub- 
jecl.  He  fu  (lains  the  belief,  avows  the  doftrine,  and  adapts  the 
matter  of  faith  as  well  as  poflibie  to  the  humai;  capacity.  His  man- 
ner of reafoning  is  rnanerly,  and  his  arguments  are  nervous,  particu- 
larly, where  he  fays,  "  It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  God  fhould 
f*  pleafc  to  reveal  itmo.us  this  great  my  fiery  of  the  Trinity,  or  fome 
"  other  my' Leries  in  our  holy  religion,  we  Should  not  be  able  to  un- 
"  derftand  them,  unlefs  he  would  at  the  fame  time  think  fit  to  be- 
"  ftow  on  us  fome  new  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  we 
"  want  at  prefect,  and  are  refcrved.  till  the  day  of  refurrection  to  life 
f*  eternal."  p.  9..     Qirety. 
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i  St.  Peter  v.  5. 

Tea,  all  of  you  he  fubjeel  one  to  another^ 


HPHE  apoftle  having,  in  many  parts  of  this  epiitle, 
•*•  given  directions  to  Chriftians  concerning  the 
duty  of  fubjecYton  or  obedience  to  fuperiors  ;  in 
the  feveral  inllances  of  the  fubjeel:  to  the  prince, 
the  child  to  his  parent,  the  fervant  to  his  matter, 
the  wife  to  her  hufband,  and  the  younger  to  the 
elder  ;  doth  here,  in  the  words  of  my  text,  fum 
tip  the  who1  e.  by  advancing  a  point  of  doctrine, 

which 
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which  at  flrft  may  appear  a  little   extraordinary: 
Tea,  all  of  yvit}  faith   he,  be  fubjebl  one  to  d-  other. 
For  it  mould  feem,  that  two  perfons  cannot  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  be  fubjecl:  to  each  other,   and   that 
fubjection  is  only  cine  from  inferiors  to  thofe  above 
them  :  yet  St.  Paul  hath  feveral  paflages  to  the  fame 
purpofe.     For  he  exhorts  the  Romans*,  in  honour  to 
prefer  one  another*  •   and  the   Phiiippians,  that  in 
lowlinefs  of  mind  they  Jbould  let  each  efteem  ether  better 
than  themfelves  \ ;  and   the  Epheiians,    that    they 
ihould  fubrnit  themfelves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  %.     Here  we  find  thefe  two  great  apoftles 
recommending  to  all  Chriftians  this  duty  of  mutual 
fubjection.     For  we  mayobferve  by  St.  Peter,  that 
having  mentioned  the  feveral  relations  which  men 
bear  to  each  other,  as  governor  and  fubject,  mafter 
and  fervant,  and  the  reft  which  I  have  already  re- 
peated, he  makes  no  exception ;  but  firms  up  the 
whole  with  commanding  all  to  be  fubjecl  one  to  ano- 
ther.    From   whence  we  may  conclude,  that   this 
fubjection  due  from  all  men  to  all  men,  is   fome- 
thing  more   than  the   compliment  of  courfe,  when 
our  betters  are  pleafed  to  tell  us,  they  are  our  hum- 
ble fervants,  but  underftand  us  to  be  their  flaves. 
I  know  very  well,  that  fome  of  thofe  who   ex- 
plain this  text,  apply  it  to  humility,  to  the  duties 
of  charity,  to  private  exhortations,  and  to  bearing 
with  each  other's  infirmities  ;  and  it  is  probable  the 
apoftle  may  have  had  a  regard  to  all  thefe.     But, 
however,  many  learned  men  agree,    that  there  is 
fomething  more  underftood ;  and  fo  the  words  in 
their  plain  natural  meaning  muft  import  *    as  you 
will  obferve  yourfelves,  if  you  read  them  with  the 
beginning  of  the  verfe,  which   is  thus  :  lihivife  ye 
younger,  fubmit  yourfelves  unto  the  elder  :  yea,  all  of 
yen,  befubjeSi  one  to  another.     So  that,    upon  the 
whole,  there  muft  be  fome  kind  of  fubjection  due 

*  Rcm.xii.  10,         -f  Philip,  ii.  3,         \  Eph.  v.  21. 
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from  every  man  to  every  man,  which  cannot  be 
made  void  by  any  power,  pre-eminence,  or  autho- 
rity whatfoever.  Now,  what  fort  of  fiibjectk'ri 
this  is,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  paid,  mall  be  the 
iubject  of  my  prefent  difcourfe. 

As  God  hath  contrived  all  the  works  of  nature 
to  be  ufeful,  and  in  fome  manner  a  fupport  to  each 
other,  by  which  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  un- 
der his  providence  is  preferved  and  kept  up ;  fo, 
among  mankind,  our  particular  ftations  are  ap- 
pointed to  each  of  us  by  God  almighty,  wherein 
we  are  obliged  to  act  as  far  as  our  power  reacheth, 
towards  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  And 
he  who  doth  not  perform  that  part  aifigned  him, 
towards  advancing  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  opportunities  and  abilities,  is  not  on- 
ly an  ufelefs,  but  a  very  mifchievous  member  of 
the  public  ;  becaufe  he  takes  his  fhare  of  the  profit, 
and  yet  leaves  his  fhare  of  the  burden  to  be  borne 
by  others,  which  is  the  true  principal  caufe  of  moft 
miferies  and. misfortunes  in  life.  For  a  wife  man 
who  does  not  affift  with  his  counfels,  a  great  man 
with  his  protection,  a  rich  man  with  his  bounty 
and  charity,  and  a  poor  man  with  his  labour,  are 
perfect  nuifances  in  a  commonwealth.  Neither  is 
any  condition  of  life  more  honourable  in  the  fight 
of  God  than  another  ;  otherwife  he  would  be  a  re- 
fpecter  of  perfons,  which  he  allures  us  he  is  not : 
for  he  hath  propofed  the  fame  falvation  to  all  men, 
and  hath  only  placed  them  in  different  ways  or  fta- 
tions to  work  it  out.  Princes  are  born  with  no 
more  advantages  of  ftrength  or  wifdom  than  other 
men ;  and,  by  an  unhappy  education,  are  ufually 
more  defective  in  both,  than  thoufands  of  their 
iubjects.  They  depend  for  every  necefTary  of  life 
upon  the  meandt  of  their  people :  befides,  obedi- 
ence and  fubjection  were  never  injoined  by  God  to 
humour  the  pafiions,  lufts,  and  vanities  of  thofe 
who  demand  them  from  us ;  but  we  are  command- 
ed 
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ed  to  obey  our  governors,  becaufe  difobedience 
would  breed  feditions  in  the  ftate.  Thus  fervants 
are  directed  to  obey  their  matters,  children  their 
parents,  and  wives  their  hufbands  ;  not  from  any 
refpect  of  perfons  in  God,  but  becaufe  otherwife 
there  would  be  nothing  but  confuiion  in  private  fa- 
milies. This  matter  will  be  clearly  explained,  by 
considering  the  comparifon  which  St,  Paul  makes 
between  the  church  of  Chrift  and  the  body  of  man : 
for  the  fame  refemblance  will  hold,  not  only  to  fa- 
milies and  kingdoms,  but  to  the  whole  corporation 
of  mankind.  "  The  eye,"  faith  he,  "  cannot  fay 
u  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  :  nor  a- 
H  gain  the  head  to  the  fee?,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
tl  Nay,  much  more,  thofe  members  of  the  body 
u  which  feem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  necefTary. 
"  And  whether  one  member  fufFer,  all  the  mem- 
"  bers  faffer  with  it  ;  or  one  member  be  honour- 
*'  ed,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it  *."  The  cafe 
is  directly  the  fame  among  mankind.  The  prince 
cannot  fay  tfo  the  merchant,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee  ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer,  I  ha  o 
need  of  thee.  Nay,  much  more,  thofe  members 
which  feem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  necefTary.  T  * 
the  poor  are  generally  more  necefTary  members  of 
the  commonwealth  than  the  rich  :  which  clearly 
fhews,  that  God  never  intended  fuch  pofTeffions 
for  the  fake  and  fervice  of  thofe  to  whom  he  lends 
them ;  but  becaufe  he  hath  afligned  every  man  his 
particular  ftation  to  be  ufeful  in  life,  and  this  for 
the  reafon  given  by  the  apoftle,  that  there  may  be  no 
fchifm  in  the  body. 

From  hence  may  partly  be  gathered  the  nature 
of  that  fubjection  which  we  all  owe  to  one  another. 
God  almighty  hath  been  pleafed  to  put  us  into  an 
imperfect  ftate,  where  we  have  perpetual  occafion 
of  each  other's  affiftance.     There  is  none  fo  low,  as 

•  1  Cor,  xii,  21.  22. 16. 

B  3  not 
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not  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  affifting  the  higheft ;  nor 
fo  high,  as  not  to  want  the  afliftance  of  the  low- 
eft. 

It  plainly  appears  from  what  hath  been  fa  id,  that 
no  one  human  creature  is  more  worthy  than  ano- 
ther in  the  light  of  God,  farther  than  according  to 
the  goodnefs  or  holinefs  of  their  lives ;  and  that 
power,  wealth,  and  the  like  outward  advantages,  are 
lb  far  from  being  the  marks  of  God's  approving  or 
preferring  thofe  on  whom  they  are  beftowed,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  pleafed  to  fuffer  them  to  be 
almoft  ingroiTed  by  thofe  who  have  leaft  title  to  his 
favour.     Now,  according  to  this  equality  wherein 
God  hath  placed  all  mankind  with  relation  to  him- 
felf,  you  will  obferve,  that,  in  all  the  relations  be- 
tween  man  and  man,  there  is  a  mutual    depend- 
ence, whereby  the  one  cannot  fubfift  without  the 
other.     Thus,  no  man  can   be  a  prince  without 
fubjects,  nor  a  mailer  without  fervants,  nor  a  fa- 
ther without  children.      And  this  both  explains 
and  confirms  the   doctrine  of  the  text :  for  where 
there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  there  muft  be  a  mu- 
tual duty,  and  consequently  a  mutual  fubjection. 
For  inftance,  the  fubject  muft  obey  his  prince,  be- 
caufe  God   commands  it,  human  laws   require   it, 
and  the   fafety  of  the    public    makes  it  neceftary. 
For  the  fame  reafons  we  muft  obey  all  that  are  in 
authority,  and  fubmit   ourfelves  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  alfo  to  the  froward,  whether 
they  rule  according  to  our  liking  or  no.     On  the 
other  fide,  in  thofe  countries  that  pretend  to  free- 
dom, princes  are  fubjecl:  to  thofe  laws  which  their 
people  have  chofen  ;  they  are  bound  to  protect  their 
fubjects  in  liberty,  property,   and   religion  ;    to  re- 
ceive their  petitions,  and  redrefs  their  grievances  : 
fo  that  the  beft  prince  is,  in  the   opinion  of  wife 
men,  only  the  greateft  fervant  of  the  nation  ;  not 
only  a  fervant  to  the  public  in  general,  but  in  fome 
fort  to  every  man  in  it.     In  the  like  manner,  a  fer- 
vant 
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vant  owes  obedience,  and  diligence,  and  faithful- 
nefs,  to  his  mailer ;  from  whom,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  hath  a  juft  demand  for  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, and  gentle  treatment.  Nay,  even  the  poor 
beggar  hath  a  juft  demand  of  an  alms  from  the 
rich  man ;  who  is  guilty  of  fraud,  injuftice,  and 
oppreflion,  if  he  does  not  afford  relief  according 
to  his  abilities. 

But  this  fubjeclion  we  all  owe  one  another,  is  no 
where  more  necefTary,  than  in  the  common  con- 
verfations  of  life  ;  for  without  it  there  could  be  no 
focicty  among  men.  If  the  learned  would  not 
fometimes  fubmit  to  the  ignorant,  the  wife  to  the 
fimple,  the  gentle  to  the  f reward,  the  old  to  the 
weaknefTes  of  the  young,  there  would  be  nothing 
but  everlafting  variance  in  the  world.  This  our 
Saviour  himfelf  confirmed  by  his  own  example  : 
for  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  fervant,  and 
warned  his  difciples  feet,  adding  thofe  memorable 
words,  *'  Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Mafter :  and  ye 
"  fay  well ;  for  fo  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord 
"  and  Mafter,  wafh  your  feet,  how  much  more 
t(  ought  ye  to  waili  one  another's  feet  ?"  Under 
which  expreflion  of  warning  the  feet,  is  included 
all  that  fubjettion,  ailiftance,  love,  and  duty,  which 
every  good  Chriftian  ought  to  pay  his  brother,  in 
whatever  ftation  God  hath  placed  him.  For  the 
greateft  prince  and  the  meaneft  flave  are  not  by  in- 
rmite  degrees  fo  diftant,  as  our  Saviour  and  thofe 
difciples  whofe  feet  he  vouchsafed  to  wafh. 

And  although  this  doctrine  of  fubjecting  our- 
felves  to  one  another,  may  feem  to  grate  upon  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  mankind,  and  may  therefore 
be  hard  to  be  digefled  by  thofe  who  value  them- 
felves  upon  their  greatnefs  or  their  wealth ;  yet  it 
is  really  no  more  than  what  moft  men  practife  up- 
on other  occafions.  For  if  our  neighbour,  who  is 
our  inferior,  comes  to  fee  us,  we  rife  to  receive 
him,  we  place  him  above  us,  and  refpect  him  as  if 

he 
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he  were  better  than  ourfelves  ;  and  this  is  thought 
both  decent  and  necefTary,  and  is  iifually  called 
good  manners.  Now,  the  duty  required  by  the  apo- 
itle  is  only,  that  we  mould  enlarge  our  minds,  and 
that  what  we  thus  practife  in  the  common  courfe  of 
life,  we  mould  imitate  in  all  our  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings whatfoever  ;  lince  our  Saviour  tells  us  that 
every  man  is  our  neighbour,  and  fince  we  are  fo 
ready,  in  the  point  of  civility,  to  yield  to  others  in 
our  own  houfes,  where  only  we  have  any  title  to 
govern . 

Having  thus  fhewn  you,  what  fort  of  fubjeclion 
it  is  which  all  men  owe  one  to  another,  and  in  what 
manner  it  ought  to  be  paid,  I  mail  now  draw  fome 
obfervations  from  what  hath  been  faid. 

And,  firft)  A  thorough  practice  of  this  duty  of 
fubjecling  ourfelves  to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of 
each  other,  would  utterly  extinguifh  in  us  the  vice 
of  pride. 

For  if  God  has  pleafed  to  intruft  me  with  a  ta- 
lent, not  for  my  own  fake,  but  for  the  fervice  of 
others,  and  at  the  fame  time  hath  left  me  full  of 
wants  and  neceflities,  which  others  muft  fupply ;  I 
can  then  have  no  caufe  to  fet  any  extraordinary  va- 
lue upon  myfelf,  or  to  defpife  my  brother,  becaufe 
he  hath  not  the  fame  talents  which  were  lent  to  me. 
His  being  may  probably  be  as  ufeful  to  the  public 
as  mine  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  right  rea- 
fon,  I  am  in  no  fort  preferable  to  him. 

Secondly ',  It  is  very  manifeft  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  no  man  ought  to  look  upon  the  advanta- 
ges of  life,  fuch  as  riches,  honour,  power,  and 
the  like,  as  his  property,  but  merely  as  a  truft  which 
God  hath  depofited  with  him  to  be  employed  for 
the  ufe  of  his  brethren  :  and  God  will  certainly  pu- 
nifh  the  breach  of  that  truft,  though  the  laws  of 
man  will  not,  or  rather  indeed  cannot;  becaufe 
the  truft  was  conferred  only  by  God,  who  has  not 
left  it  to  any  power  on  earth  to  decide  infallibly, 

whether 
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whether  a  man  makes  a  good  ufe  of  his  talents  or 
no,  or  to  punifli  him  where  he  fails.  And  there- 
fore God  feems  to  have  more  particularly  taken 
this  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  will  moft  cer  - 
tainly  reward  or  punifh  us  in  proportion  to  our 
good  or  ill  performance  in  it.  Now,  although  the 
advantages  which  one  man  pofTefTeth  more  than 
another,  may  in  fome  fenfe  be  called  his  property 
with  refpect  to  other  men  ;  yet  with  refpect  to- 
God,  they  are,  as  I  faid,  only  a  truft  ;  which  will 
plainly  appear  from  hence :  if  a  man  does  not  ufe 
thofe  advantages  to  the  good  of  the  public,  or  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbour,  it  is  certain,  he  doth  not 
deferve  them,  and  confequently  that  God  never  in- 
tended them  for  a  bleffing  to  him  ;  and,  on  the  o- 
ther  fide,  whoever  does  employ  his  talents  as  he 
ought,  will  find  by  his  own  experience,  that  they 
were  chiefly  lent  him  for  the  fervice  of  others  ;  for 
to  the  fervice  of  others  he  will  certainly  employ 
them. 

Thirdly,  If  we  could  all  be  brought  to  practifc 
this  duty  of  fubjecting  ourfelves  to  each  other,  it 
would  very  much  contribute  to  the  general  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind.  For  this  would  root  out  envy 
and  malice  from  <hc  heart  of  man ;  becaufe  you 
cannot  envy  your  neighbour's  ftrength,  if  he  make 
ufe  of  it  to  defend  your  life,  or  carry  your  bur- 
den ;  you  cannot  envy  his  wifdom,  if  he  gives  you 
good  counfel ;  nor  his  riches,  if  he  fappiies  you  in 
your  wants  ;  nor  his  greatnefs,  if  he  employs  it  to 
your  protection.  The  miferies  of  life  are  not  pro- 
perly owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  things  ; 
but  God  almighty,  the  great  King  of  heaven,  is 
treated  like  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who,  although 
perhaps  intending  well  themfelves,  have  often  moft 
abominable  miniiters  #nd  Stewards ;  and  thofe  gene- 
rally the  vileft,  to  whom  they  intruft  the  moft  talents. 
But  here  is  the  difference,  that  the  princes  of  this 
world  fee  by  other  mens  eyes,  but  God  fees  all  things  ; 

and 
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and  therefore  whenever   he   permits    his   bleffings 
to  be  dealt  among  thofe  who  are  unworthy,  we  may 
certainly  conclude,  that  he  intends  them  only  as  a 
punifhment  to  an  evil  world,  as  well  as  to  the'  own- 
ers*  n  It.were   well>   ^  thofe  would  conlider  this, 
whofe  riches  ferve  them  only  as  a  fpur  to  avarice, 
or  as  an  inftrument  to  their  lufts  ;  whofe  wifdom  is 
only  of  this  world,  to  put  falfe  colours  upon  things, 
to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  againft  the  convic- 
tion of  their  own   confciences  ;    and,    larliy,   who 
employ  their  power  and  favour  in  a&s  of  oppreffion 
Or  injuftice,  in  mifreprefenting  perfons  and' things, 
or  in  countenancing  the  wicked  to  the  ruin  of  the 
innocent. 

Fourthly,  The  practice  of  this  duty  of  being  fub- 
ject  to  one  another,  would  make  us  reft  contented 
in  the  feveral  ftations  of  life  wherein  God  hatK 
thought  fit  to  place  us;  becaufe  it  would,  in  the 
beft  and  eaiieit  manner,  bring  us  back  as  it  were  to 
th;U  early  ftate  of  the  gofpel,  when  Chriftians  had 
all  things  in  common.  For  if  the  poor  found  the 
rich  difpofed  to  fuppry  their  wants  ;  if  the  ignorant 
found  the  wife  ready  to  infiruct  and  dir  *&  them  ; 
or  ir  the  weak  might  always  find  protection  from 
the  mighty;  they  could  none  of  them,  with  the 
leaft  pretence  of  juftice,  lament  their  own  condi- 
tion. 

From  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  faid,  it  appears, 
that  great  abilities  of  any  fort,  when   they  are  em- 
ployed as  God  directs,  do  but  make  the  owners  of 
them  greater   and  more  painful  fervants  to  their 
neighbour,   and  the  public.     However,  we  are  by 
no  means  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  they  are 
not  really  bleffings,  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
good  men.     For,  firft,  what  can  be  a  greater  ho- 
nour, than  to  be   chofen  one  of  the  ftewards  and 
difpenfers  of  God's  bounty  to  mankind  ?  What  is 
there  that  can  give  a  generous  fpirit  more  pleafure 
and  complacency  of  mind,  than  to  confider,  that 

he 
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he  is  an  inftrument  of  doing  much  good  ?  that  great 
numbers  owe  to  him,  under  God,  their  fubfift- 
ence,  their  fafety,  their  health,  and  the  good  con- 
duct of  their  lives  ?  The  wickedeft  man  upon  earth 
takes  a  pleafure  in  doing  good  to  thofe  he  loves ; 
and  therefore,  furely,  a  good  Chriitian,  who  obeys 
our  Saviour's  command  of  loving  all  men,  cannot 
but  take  delight  in  doing  good  even  to  his  enemies. 
God,  who  gives  all  things  to  all  men,  can  receive 
nothing  from  any  ;  and  thole  among  men  who  do 
the  moft  good,  and  receive  the  feweft  returns,  do 
mo  ft  refemble  their  Creator ;  for  which  reafon  St. 
Paul  delivers  it  as  a  faying  of  our  Saviour,  that  it 
is  more  bkjfed  to  give  than  to  receive.  By  this  rule, 
what  rauft  become  of  thofe  things  which  the  world 
values  as  the  greater!  blemngs,  riches,  power,  and 
the  like,  when  our  Saviour  plainly  determines, 
that  the  beftwayto  make  them  blefhngs,  is  to  part 
with  them  ?  Therefore  although  the  advantages 
which  one  man  hath  over  another,  may  be  called 
blefhngs,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  fo  in  the  fenfe 
the  word  ufually  underftands.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, great  riches  are  no  bleffing  in  themfelves  ;  be- 
caufe  the  poor  man,  with  the  common  neceflaries 
of  life,  enjoys  more  health,  and  has  fewer  cares, 
without  them.  How  then  do  they  become  blefhngs  ? 
No  otherwife,  than  by  being  employed  in  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  rewarding  worthy 
men,  and,  in  fhort,  doing  acts  of  charity  and  ge- 
nerofity.  Thus,  likewife,  power  is.  no  bleffing  in 
itfelf,  becaufe  private  men  bear  lefs  envy,  and  trou- 
ble, and  anguifh,  without  it.  But,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  innocent,  to  relieve  the  op- 
preffed,  and  to  punifli  the  opprefTor,  then  it  be- 
comes a  great  bleffing.  And  fo,  laftly,  even  great 
wifdom  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Solomon,  not  a  bleff- 
ing in  itfelf:  for  in  much  wifciom  is  much  for  row; 
and  men  of  common  underftandings,  if  they  ferve 
God,  and  mind  their  callings,  make  fewer  miftakes 

ia 
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in  the  conduct  of  life,  than  thofe  who  have  better 
heads.  And  yet  wifdom  is  a  mighty  bleffing,  when 
it  is  applied  to  good  purpofes,  to  in  ft  met  the  igno- 
rant, to  be  a  faithful  cotmfellor  either  in  public  or 
private,  to  be  a  director  to  youth,  and  to  many  o- 
ther  ends  needlefs  here  to  mention. 

To  conclude  :  God  lent  us  into  the  world  to  o- 
bey  his  commands,  by  doing  as  much  good  as  our 
abilities  will  reach,  and  as  little  evil  as  our  many 
infirmities  will  permit.  Some  he  hath  only  trufted 
with  one  talent,  fome  with  five,  and  ibme  with 
ten.  No  man  is  without  his  talent ;  and  he  that 
is  faithful  or  negligent  in  a  little,  mall  be  rewarded 
or  punifhed,  as  well  as  he  that  hath  been  fo  in  a 
great  deal. 

Confider  what  hath  been  faid,  &c. 


*#*  This  fermon  is  upon  mutual  fubjection,  and  that  duty  which 
is  owing  from  one  man  to  another,  A  clearer  ftyle,  or  a  difcourfe 
more  properly  adapted  to  a  public  audience,  can  fcarce  be  framed. 
Every  paragraph  is  fimple,  nervous,  and  intelligible.  The  threads  of 
each  argument  are  clofely  conne&ed,  and  logically  purfued.  But  in 
places  where  the  Dean  has  the  leaft  opportunity  to  introduce  political 
maxims,  or  to  dart  an  arrow  at  the  conduct  of  princes,  he  never 
fails  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his  ufual  manner  of  thinking  5  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  quotations.  te  A  wife  man,"  fays  Dr.  Swift, 
11  who  does  not  aflift  with  his  counfels,  a  great  man  with  his  pro- 
**  teclion,  a  rich  man  with  his  bounty  and  charity,  and  a  poor  man 
"  with  his  labour,  are  perfect  nuifances  in  a  commonwealth.  Nei- 
"  ther  is  any  condition  of  life  more  honourable  in  the  fight  of  God 
"  than  another  5  otherwife  he  would  be  a  refpecter  of  perfons,  which 
"  he  aflures  us  he  is  not :  for  he  hath  propofed  the  fame  falvation 
**  to  all  men,  and  hath  only  placed  them  in  different  ways  or  ftations 
»'  to  work  it  out.  Princes  are  born  with  no  more  advantages  of 
"  ftrength  or  wifdom  than  other  men;  and,  by  an  unhappy  educa- 
«*  tion,  are  ufually  more  defective  in  both,  than  thoufands  of  their 
*•  fubje£ls,"  p.  16.  Again,  in  the  fame  drain,  "  The  be  ft  prince 
u  is,  in  the  opinion  of  wife  men,  only  the  greater!  fervant  of  the  na- 
"  tion ;  not  only  a  fervant  to  the  public  in  general,  but  in  ibme  fort 
(c  to  every  man  in  it,"  p.  J  8.  But  the  moll  extraordinary  paffage 
is  a  covert  ftroke  at  the  higher*  order  of  his  brethren  the  clergy.  Ic 
runs  thus.  "  The  miferies  of  life  are  not  properly  owing  to  the  un- 
"  equal  difiribution  of  things ;  hut  God  almighty,  the  great  King 
*•  of  heaven,  is  treated  like  the  kings  of  the  earth  j  who,  although 

perhaps 
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P  perhaps  intending  well  themfelves,  have  often  raoft  abominable 
w  minifies  and  ftewards,  and  thofe  generally  the  wleft,  to  v\hum 
"  they  intruft  the  moft  talents,""  p.  zr.  Dark  as  it  is,  this  para- 
graph requires  no  explanation.  Theauthor-s  natural  turn  of  mind 
breaks  forth  upon  all  occafion-?,  and  the  politician  frcqnen  Jy  out- 
weighs the  divine.  Ir  the  dictates  of  fuch  a  fpirit  were  capable  of 
forcing  their  way  from  the  pulpit,  what  a  glorteU ',  what  a  cOi  fittent 
figure,  mult  Swift  have  made  in  the  roftrum  at  Rom,,  or  in  oi.e  of 
the  porticos  at  Athens  ?  Orrery. 
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SERMON      III. 

On  the  Testimony  of  Conscience. 

2  Cor.  i.  12.  part  of  it 

• For  cur  rejoicing  is   this,  the  tefiimony  of 

cur  confcience. 

r~pHere  is  no  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths 
•*■  of  men,  than  that  of  C&njcience ;  and  the  mean- 
ing of  it  is  in  fome  meafure  generally  understood. 
However,  becaufe  it  is  likewife  a  word  extremely 
abufed  by  many  people,  who  apply  other  rhearnngs 
to  it,  which  God  Almighty  never  intended  ;  I  (hail 
explain  it  to  you  in  the  cleared  manner  I  am  able. 
The  word  confcience  properly'  Signifies  that  know- 
ledge which  a  man  hath  within  himfelf,  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  actions.  And  becauie,  if  a  man 
judgeth  fairly  of  his  own  actions,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  law  of  God,  his  mind  will  either  ap- 
prove or  condemn  him,  according  as  he  hath  done 
good  or  evil;  therefore  this  knowledge  or  con- 
icience  may  proDerly  be  called  both  an  aecufer  and 
Vol,  II.'  C  a 
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a  judge.  So  that  whenever  our  confeience  accufeth 
us,  we  are  certainly  guilty  :   but  we  are  not  always 
innocent,  when  it  doth  not  accufc  us  ;  for  very  oft- 
en, through  the  hardnefs  of  our  hearts,  or  the  fond- 
nefs  and  favour  we   bear  to  ourfelves,  or  through 
ignorance  or  neglect,  we  do  not  fuffer  our  confei- 
ence to  take  any  cognifance  of  feveral  fins  we  com- 
mit.    There  is  another  office  likewife  belonging  to 
confeience,  which  is  that  of  being  our  director  and 
guide  ;  and  the  wrong  ufe  of  this  hath  been  the 
occafion  of  more  evils  under  the  fun,  than  almoft 
all  other  caufes  put  together.    For  as  confeience  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the   knowledge  we  have   of  what 
we  are  thinking  and  doing  ;  {o    it  can  guide  us  no 
farther  than  that  knowledge  reacheth ;  and  there- 
fore God  hath  placed  confeience  in  us  to  be  our  di- 
rector only   in   thofe    actions  which  fcripture  and 
reafon  plainly  tells  us  to  be  good  or  evil.     But  in 
cafes  too  difficult  or  doubtful  for  us  to  comprehend 
or  determine,  there  confeience  is    not  concerned  ; 
becaufe  it  cannot  advife  in  what  it  doth  not  under- 
ftand,  nor  decide  where  it   is  itfelf  in  doubt :    But, 
by  God's  great  mercy,  thofe  difficult  points  are  ne- 
ver of  abfolute  neceffity  to   our  falvation.     There 
is   likewife   another  evil,  that    men    often    fay,    a 
thing  is  againit  their  confeience,  when  really  it  is 
not.     For  inftance,  aik   any  of  thofe  who  differ 
from  the  worihip  eftabliflied,  why  they  do  not  come 
to  church,  they  will  fay,  they  diflike    the  ceremo- 
nies, the  prayers,  the  habits,  and   the   like  ;   and 
therefore  it  goes  againft  their  confeience.    But  they 
are  miftaken  ;  their  teacher  hath  put   thofe  words 
into  their  mouth  ;  for  a  man's  confeience  can  go 
no  higher  than  his  knowledge  ;  aud  therefore  tiil 
he  has  thoroughly  examined,  by  fcripture,  and  the 
practice   of  the    ancient    church,    whether    thofe 
points  are  blame  able  or   no,  his  confeience  cannot 
poilibly  direct  him  to  condemn  them.     Hence  have 
likewife  arifen  thofe  miftakes  about  what  is  ufually 

called 
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called  liberty  of  confcience  ;  which,  properly 
fpeaking,  is  no  more  than  a-  liberty  of  know- 
ing our  own  thoughts  ;  which  liberty  no  one 
can  take  from  us.  But  thofe  words  have  obtained 
quite  different  meanings.  Liberty  of  confcience  is 
now-a-days  not  only  understood  to  be  the  liberty  of 
believing  what  men  pleafe,  but  alfo  of  endeavouring 
to  propagate  that  belief  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
to  overthrow  the  faith  which  the  laws  have  already 
eftablifhed,  and  to  be  rewarded  by  the  public  for 
thofe  wicked  endeavours  ;  and  this  is  the  liberty  of 
confcience  which  the  fanatics  are  now,  openly  in 
the  face  the  world,  endeavouring  at  with  their  ut- 
moft  application.  At  the  fame  time  it  cannot  but 
be  obferved,  that  thofe  very  perfons  who,  under 
pretence  of  a  public  fpirit,  and  tendernefs  to- 
wards their  Chriftian  brethren,  are  fo  zealous 
for  fuch  a  liberty  of  confcience  as  this,  are  of 
all  others  the  leaft  tender  to  thofe  who  differ  from 
them  in  the  fmallefl  point  relating  to  government ; 
and  I  with  I  could  not  fay,  that  the  majefty  of  the 
living  God  may  be  offended  with  more  fecurity 
than  the  memory  of  a  dead  prince.  But  the  wifdorn 
of  the  world  at  prefect  feems  to  agree  with  that  of 
the  Heathen  Emperor,  who  faid,  if  the  gods  were 
offended,  it  was  their  own  concern,  and  they  were 
able  to  vindicate  themfelves. 

But  altho'  confcience  hath  been  abufed  to  thofe 
wicked  purpofes  which  I  have  already  related,  yet 
a  due  regard  to  the  directions  it  plainly  gives  us ;  as 
well  as  to  its  accufations,  reproaches,  and  advices, 
would  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  mankind,  both  for 
their  prefent  welfare  and  future  happinefs. 

Therefore  my  difcourfe  at  this  time  ihall  be  di- 
rected to  prove  to  you,  that  there  is  no  folid,  firm 
foundation  for  virtue,  but  in  a  confcience  which 
is  guided  by  religion. 

In  order  to  this,  I  {hall  firft  fhew  you  the  wcak- 
nefs  and  uncertainty  of  two  falfe  principles,  which 

C   2  many 
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many  people  fet  tip  in  the  place  of  confcience  for  a 
guide  to  their  actions. 

The  firft  of  thefe  principles  Js  what  the  world 
ufually  calls  moral  honefty.  There  are  fome 
people,  who  appear  very  indiiferent  as  to  religion, 
2nd  yet  have  the  repute  of  being  juft  and  fair  in 
their  dealings ;  and  thefe  are  generally  known  by 
the  character  of  good  moral  men.  But  now,  if 
you  look  into  the  grounds  and  the  motives  of  inch 
a  mm's  actions,  you  ihall  find  them  to  be  no  other 
than  his  own  eafe  and  intereft.  For  example,  you 
trull:  a  moral  man  ■with  your  money  in  the  way  of 
trade,  you  truft  another  with  the  defence  of  your 
caufe  at  law  ;  and  perhaps  tkey  both  deal  juiTly 
with  you.  Why  ?  not  from  any  regard  they  have 
for  juftice,  but  becaufe  their  fortune  depends  upon 
their  credit,  and  a  {tain  of  open  public  dithonefty 
mult  be  to  their  difadvantage.  But  let  it  confiif. 
with  fuch  a  man's  intereft  and  fafety  to  wrong  you, 
and  then  it  wall  be  impoiiible  you  can  have  anv 
hold  upon  him  ;  becaufe  there  is  nothing  left  to 
giv:  him  check,  or  to  put  in  the  balance  a- 
galr.ft  his  profit.  For,  if  he  hath  nothing  to  go- 
vern himfelf  by  but  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as 
long  as  he  can  conceal  his  injnftice  from  the  world 
bethinks  he  is  fafc. 

Befides,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  thofe 
men  who  let  up  for  morality,  without  regard  to  re- 
ligion, are  generally  virtuous  but  in  part ;  they  will 
be  juft  in  their  dealings  between  man  and  man  :  but 
if  they  find  themfelves  difpofed  to  pride,  luft,  in- 
temperance, or  avarice,  they  do  not  think  their 
morality  concerned  to  check  them  in  any  of  thefe 
vices  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  great  rule  of  fuch  men,  that 
they  may  lawfully  follow  the  dictates  of  nature, 
wherever  their  fafety,  health,  and  fortune  are  not 
injured.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  hard- 
ly one  vice  which  a  mere  moral  man  may  not  upon 
fome  occafions  allow  himfelf  to  practife. 

the 
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The  other  falfe  principle  which  fome  men  fet 
up  in  the  place  of  conscience  to  be  their  director  in 
life,  is  what  thofe  pretend  to  call  honour. 

This  word  is  often  made  the  fanction  of  an  oath  ; 
it  is  reckoned  a  great  commendation  to  be  a  man 
of  itrict  honour  ;  and  it  is  commonly  underftood, 
that  a  man  of  honour  can  never  be  guilty  of  a  bafe 
action.  This  is  ufually  the  ftyle  of  military  men, 
of  perfons  with  titles,  and  of  others  who  pretend  to 
birth  and  quality.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  univerfally  underftood,  that  ho- 
nour was  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  but  if  iuch  ho- 
nour as  is  now-a-days  going,  will  not  permit  a 
man  to  do  a  bafe  action,  it  muft  be  allowed,  there 
are  very  fewfuch  things  as  bale  actions  in  nature. 
No  man  of  honour,  as  that  word  is  ufually  under- 
ftood, did  ever  pretend,  that  his  honour  obliged 
him  to  be  chafte  or  temperate,  to  pay  his  credi- 
tors, to  be  ufeful  to  his  country,  to  do  good  to 
mankind,  to  endeavour  to  be  wife  or  learned,  to 
regard  his  word,  his  promife,  or  his  oath ;  or,  if 
he  hath  any  of  thefe  virtues,  they  were  never 
learned  in- the  catechifm  of  honour;  which  con- 
tains but  two  precepts  ;  the  punctual  payments  of 
debts  contracted  at  play,  and  the  right  underftand- 
ing  the  feveral  degrees  of  an  affront,  in  order  to 
revenge  it  by  the  death  of  an  adverfary. 

But  fuppofe  this  principle  of  honour,  which  forne 
men  lb  much  boaft  of,  did  really  produce  more 
virtues  than  it  ever  pretended  to  ;  yet,  iince  the 
very  being  of  that  honour  depended  upon  the 
breath,  the  opinion,  or  the  fancy  of  the  people, 
the  virtues  derived  from  it  could  be  of  no  long  or 
certain  duration.  For  example,  fuppofe  a  man, 
from  a  principle  of  honour,  ihould  refolve  to  be 
juft,  or  chafte,  or  temperate,  and  yet  the  centr- 
ing world  ihould  take  a  humour  of  refilling  him 
thofe  characters,  he  would  then  think  the  obliga- 
tion   at    an   end.     Or,  on   the  other   tidey  if  he 

C  3  thought 
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thought  he  could  gain  honour  by  the  falfeft  and 
vileft  action,  (which  is  a  cafe  that  very  often  hap- 
pens), he  would  then  make  no  fcruple  to  perforin 
it.  And  God  knows,  it  would  be  an  unhappy 
itate,  to  have  the  religion,  the  liberty,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  a  people  lodged  in  iuch  hands  ;  which 
however  hath  been  too  often  the  cafe. 

What  I  have  {aid  upon  this  principle  of  honour, 
may  perhaps  be  thought  of  {mall  concernment  to 
moft  of  you  who  are  my  hearers  :  However,  a 
caution  was  not  altogether  unneceffary  ;  fince  there 
is  nothing  by  which  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  the 
honeft  tradefrnan  hath  been  fo  much  deceived,  as 
this  infamous  pretence  to  honour  in  too  many  of 
their  betters. 

Having  thus  fhewn  you  the  weaknefs  and  uncer- 
tainty of  thofe  principles  which  fome  men  let  up 
in  the  place  of  confeience  to  direct  them  in  their 
actions,  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  prove  to  you, 
that  there  is  no  folid,  firm  foundation  of  virtue, 
but  in  a  confeience  directed  by  the  principles  of 
religion. 

There  is  no  way  of  judging  how  far  we  may  de- 
pend upon  the  actions  of  men,  otherwife  than  by 
knowing  the  motives,  and  grounds,  and  caufes  of 
them  ;  and  if  the  motives  of  our  actions  be  not  re- 
folved  and  determined  into  the  law  of  God,  they 
will  be  precarious  and  uncertain,  and  liable  to  per- 
petual changes.  I  will  fhew  you  what  I  mean,  by 
an  example.  Suppofe  a  man  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
obey  his  parents,  becaufe  reafon  tells  him  fo,  be- 
cause he  is  obliged  by  gratitude,  and  becaufe  the 
laws  of  his  country  command  him  to  do  fo :  if  he 
flops  here,  his  parents  can  have  no  lafting  fecurity  ; 
for  an  occafion  may  happen,  wherein  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely his  intereit  to  be  difobedient,  and  where 
the  laws  of  the  land  can  lay  no  hold  upon  him  : 
therefore,  before  flich  a  man  can  fafely  be  trufted, 
he  mull  proceed  farther,  and  coniicter  that  his  rea- 
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fon  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  that  God  commanded  him 
to  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  did  moreover,  in  a 
particular  manner,  injoin  him  to  be  dutiful  to  his 
parents ;  after  which,  if*  he  lays  due  weight  upon 
thoie  considerations,  he  will  probably  continue  in 
his  duty  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  because  no  earthly 
intereft  can  ever  come  in  competition  to  balance  the 
danger  of  offending  his  Creator,  or  the  happinefs 
of  pleating  him.  And  of  all  this  his  confeience 
will  certainly  inform  him,  if  he  hath  any  regard 
to  religion. 

Secondly,  Fear  and  hope  are  the  two  greateft  na- 
tural motives  of  all  mens  actions.     But  neither  of 
thefe  paffions  will  ever  put  us  in  the  way  of  virtue, 
unlefs  they  be  directed  by  conference.    For  altho' 
virtuous  men  do  lbmetimes  accidentally  make  their 
way  to  preferment,  yet  the  world  is  io  corrupted, 
that  no  man  can  reasonably  hope  to  be  rewarded  in 
it,  merely  upon  account  or  his  virtue.      And  con- 
sequently the  fear  of  puniihment  in   this  life  will 
preferve  men  from  very  few  vices  ;    iince  fome   of 
the  blackeft  and  bafeft  do   often  prove  the  fur  eft 
fteps   to   favour ;    fuch  as  ingratitude,    hypocrify, 
treachery,  malice,  fubornation,  atheifm,  and  ma- 
ny  more,    which   human   laws   do    little    concern 
themfelves    about.     But  when   confeience   placeth 
before  us  the  hopes  of  everlafting  happinefs,  and 
the  fears  of  everlalting  mifery,  as  the  reward  and 
puniihment  of  our  good  or  evil  actions,   our   rea- 
fon  can  find  no  way  to  avoid  the  force  of  fuch 
an  argument,  otherwife  than  by  running  into  infi- 
delity. 

Lqftfy,  Confeience  will  direct  us  to  love  God,  and 
t®  put  our  whole  truft  and  confidence  in  him.  Our 
love  of  God  will  infpire  us  with  a  deteitation  for 
fin,  as  what  is  of  all  things  moft  contrary  to  his 
divine  nature  ;  and  if  we  have  an  entire  confidence 
in  him,  that  will  enable  us  to  fubdue  and  defpiie 
all  the  allurements  of  the  world. 

It 
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It  may  here  be  objected,  If  confcience  be  fo  fure 
a  director  to  us  Christians  in  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  how  comes  it  to  pais,  that  the  ancient  Hea- 
thens, who  had  no  other  lights  but  thofe  of  nature 
and  reafon,  mould  fo  far  exceed  us  in  all  manner 
of  virtue,  as  plainly  appears  by  many  examples 
they  have  left  on  record  ? 

To  which  it  may  be  anfwered  :  Firft,  thofe  Hea- 
thens were  extremely  ftrict  and  exact  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  :  whereas,  among  us,  this 
care  is  fo  much  laid  afide,  that  the  more  God  has 
blefTed  any  man  with  eftate  or  quality,  jnft  fo  much 
the  lefs  in  proportion  is  the  care  he  takes  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  particularly  of  that 
child  which  is  to  inherit  his  fortune  ;  of  which  the 
effects  are  viilble  enough  among  the  great  ones  of 
the  world.  Again,  thofe  Heathens  did,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  inftil  the  principle  into  their  chil- 
dren of  loving  their  country  ;  which  is  fo  far  other- 
wife  now-a-days,  that  of  the  feveral  parties  among 
usr  there  is  none  of  them  that  feem  to  have  fo 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  fuch  a  virtue  in 
the  world  ;  as  plainly  appears  by  their  practices, 
and  efpecially  when  they  are  placed  in  thofe  ftations 
where  they  can  only  have  opportunity  of  {hewing 
it.  Laftly,  the  moft  confiderable  among  the  Hea- 
thens did  generally  believe  rewards  and  puniihments 
in  a  life  to  come ;  which  is  the  great  principle  for 
confcience  to  work  upon  :  whereas  too  many  of 
thofe  who  would  be  thought  the  moft  confiderable 
among  us,  do,  both  by  their  practices  and  their 
difcourfes,  plainly  affirm,  that  they  believe  nothing 
at  all  of  the  matter. 

Wherefore,  lince  it  hath  manifeiUy  appeared, 
that  a  religious  confcience  is  the  only  true  folid 
foundation  upon  which  virtue  can  be  built,  give  me 
leave,  before  I  conclude,  to  let  you  fee  how  necef- 
ry  fuch  a  confcience  is  to  conduct  us  in  every  fla- 
tten and  condition  of  our  lives. 

That 
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That  a  religious  confcience  is  necefTary  in  any  fta- 
tion,  is  confeiTed  even  by  thofe  who  tell  us  that  all 
religion  was  invented  by  cunning  men,  in  order  to 
keep  the  world  in  awe.  For  if  religion,  by  the 
confeffion  of  its  adversaries,  be  acefiary  toward  the 
well-governing  of  mankind  ;  then  every  wife  man 
in  power  will  be  fure,  not  only  to  chufe  out  for 
every  ftation  under  him,  fuch  perfons  as  are  moft 
likely  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  religion,  but  likcwife  to 
carry  fome  appearance  of  it  himfelf,  or  elfe  he  is 
a  very  weak  politician.  And  accordingly,  in  any 
country,  where  great  perfons  afreet  to  be  open  de? 
fpifers  of  religion^  their  counfels  will  be  found  at 
laft  to  be  fully  as  deftruitive  to  the  ftate  as  to  the 
church. 

It  was  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  his  fon-in-law 
Mofes,  to  provide  able  men,  inch  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  ccvctcufnefs,  and  to  place  fuch  over 
the  people;  and  Mofes,  who  was  as  wife  a  ilatefman 
at  leait  as  any  in  this  age,  thought  lit  to  follow 
that  advice.  Great  abilities,  without  the  fear  of 
God,  are  moft  dangerous  instruments,  when  they 
are  tnaJfted  with  power.  The  laws  of  man  have 
thought  lit,  that  thofe  who  are  called  to  any  ohice 
of  truft  ftiould  be  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful 
difcharge  of  it  :  but  an  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  influence  except  upon 
thefe  who  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  re- 
warder  of  thofe  that  feek  him,  and  a  puniiher  of 
thofe  who  clifobey  him  :  and  therefore  we  fee  thfl 
laws  thcnifeives  are  forced  to  have  rccourfe  to  con- 
fcience in  thefe  cafes  ;  becaufe  their  penalties  can- 
not reach  the  arts  of  cunning  men,  who  can  find 
ways  to  be  guilty  of  a  thou  fan  d  injuftices,  without 
beiog  difcovercd,  or  at  lead  without  being  puniih- 
ed.  And  the  rcafon  why  we  find  fo  many  frauds, 
abides,  and  corruptions,  where  any  truft  is  confer- 
red, can  be  no  other,  than  that  there  is  fo  little 
coufcienee  and  religion  left  in  the  world ;    or  at 
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leaft  that  men,  in  their  choice  of  inftruments,  have 
private  ends  in  view,  which  are  very  different  from 
the  fervice  of  the  public  Befides,  is  is  certain, 
that  men  who  profefs  to  have  no  religion,  are  full 
as  zealous  to  bring  over  profelytes  as  any  Papift  or 
Fanatic  can  be.  And  therefore,  if  thole  who  are 
in  (ration  high  enough  to  be  of  influence  or  exam- 
ple to  others  -,  if  thoie  (I  fay)  openly  profefs  a  con- 
tempt or  difbelief  of  religion,  they  will  be  fare  to 
make  all  their  dependents  of  their  own  principles  ; 
and  what  fecurity  can  the  public  expect  from  fuch 
perfonr,  whenever  their  interefts  or  their  lulls  come 
into  competition  with  their  duty  ?  It  is  very  poffi- 
bie  for  a  man  who  hath,  the  appearance  of  religion,. 
and  is  a  great  pretender  to  confeience,  to  be  wicked 
and  a  hypocrite  ;  but  it  is  impoftible  for  a  man  who 
openly  declares  againft  religion,  to  give  any  reafon- 
able  iecurity  that  he  will  not  be  falfe,.  and  cruel, 
and  corrupt,  whenever  a  temptation  offers,  which 
he  values  more  than  he  does  the  power  wherewith 
he  was  trufted.  And  if  fuch  a  man  doth  not  be- 
tray his  caufe  and  his  mailer,  it  is  only  becaufe  the. 
temptation,  was  net  properly  offered,  or  the  profit 
was  too  imall,  or  the  danger  too  great.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  fo  little  truth  or  juftice 
among  us,  becaufe  there  are  fo  very  few  who,  ei- 
ther in  the  fervice  of  the  public,  or  in  common 
dealings  with  each  other,  do  ever  look  farther  than 
their  own  advantage,  and  how  to  guard  themfelves 
againft  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  which  a  man  may 
do  by  favour,  by  fecrecy,  or  by  cunning,,  though 
he  breaks*. almo ft  every  law  of  God. 

Therefore,,  to  conclude  :  It  plainly  appears,  that 
unlefe  men  are  guided  by  the  advice  and  judgment: 
of  confeience  founded  on  religion,  they  can  give 
no  fecurity  that  they  will  be  either  good'  fubjects, 
faithful  fervantsof  the  public,  or  honefc  in  their 
mutual  dealings- ;  fmce  there  is  no  other  tie,  thro' 
which  the  pride,  or  ltifc,  or  avarice,  or  ambition 

of; 
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of  mankind  will  not  certainly  break  one  time  or 
other. 

Confider  what  has  been  {aid,  6r. 

%*  In  this  moral  cflay,  for  I  can  fcarcc  call  it  a  fermon,  the  au- 
thor inferts  Tome  very  ftriking  obfervations  upon  fuch  falle  notions  ot 
honour  as  are  too  prevalent  in  the  world.  [Here  the  particular  paf- 
fage  is  quoted,  beginning  thus,  "  The  other  fjlfe  principle  whkh 
<v  fome  men  let  up  in  the  place  ot  confcience,"  &c.  p.  9.  /.I. 
and  ending  tirtis,  "  in  order  to  revenge  it  by  the  decth  or"  an  adverfary," 

ibid,   1.  27. But  you  muft  be  weary  of  quotations:  and  in  ex- 

cufe  for  thofe  already  made,  I  can  only  offer,  that  in  comments  upon 
original  authors,  quotations  are  often  the  beft,  and  perhaps  the  only 
explanations  that  can  fully  anfwer  the  end  propofed.  1  mean,  that 
the  original  fpirit  is  fo  volatile,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  leaft  transfufion. 
In  ordinary  compositions,  the  efience  may  be  extracted,  and  the  fub- 
tileft  parts  dittilled  :  but  Swift's  fetmons  appeared  a  cbymicai  prepa- 
ration of  fo  extraordinary  and  penetrating  a  nature,  that  I  was  refol- 
ved  to  fend  you  as  much  of  the  ethereal  fpirit  as  might  be  fafely  con- 
veyed by  the  poft.     Orrery, 

SERMON      IV, 
On    BROTHERLY     LOVE*. 

He  b.  xiii.   i. 
Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

IN  the  early  times  of  the  gofpel,  the  Chriftians 
were  very  much  diitinguifhed  from  all  other  bo- 
dies of  men,  by  the  great  and  conftant  love  they 
bore  to  each  other  ;  which  although  it  was  done  in 
obedience  to  the  frequent  injunctions  of  our  Savi- 
our and  his  apoftles,  yet,  I  confefs,  there  feemeth 
to  have  been  likewife  a  natural  reafon,  that  very 
much  promoted  it.  For  the  Chriftians  then  were 
few  and  fcattered,  living  under  perfecution  by  the 

*  This  fermon  is  rot  :n  the  Duhlin  edition. 
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Heathens  round  about  them,  in  whofe  hands  was 
all  the  civil  and  military  power ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing To  apt  to  unite  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
or  to  beget  love  and  tendernefs,  as  a  general  di- 
ftrefs.  The  firft  diffenfions  between  ChrUlians  took 
their  beginning  from  the  errors  and  herefies  that 
arofe  among  them  ;  many  of  thofe  herefies,  fome- 
times  extinguished,  and  fometimes  reviving,  or  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others,  remain  to -this  day;  and  having 
been  made  internments  to  the  pride,  avarice,  or 
ambition  of  ill-defigning  men,  by  extinguishing 
brotherly  love,  have  been  the  caufe  of  infinite  ca- 
lamities,  as  well  as  corruptions  of  faith  and  man* 
ners,  in  the  Chriftian  world. 

The  laft  legacy  of  Chrift  was  peace  and  mutual 
love  ;  but  then  he  foretold,  that  he  came  to  fend  a 
(word  upon  the  earth.  The  primitive  Chriftians 
accepted  the  legacy,  and  their  fucceilbrs  down  to 
the  prefent  age  have  been  largely  fulfilling  his  pro- 
phecy. But  whatever  the  practice  of  mankind  hath 
been,  or  ftill  continues,  there  is-  no  duty  more  in- 
cumbent upon  thofe  who  profefs  the  gofpel,  than 
that  of  brotherly  love  ;  which  whoever  could  re- 
ftore  in  any  degree  among  men,  would  be  an  inftru- 
ment  of  more  good  to  human  fociety,  than  ever 
was,  or  will  be  done  by  all  the  ftatefmen  and  poli- 
ticians in  the  world. 

It  is  upon  this  fubjecT:  of  brotherly  love  that  I  in- 
tend tn  difcourfe  at  prefent ;  and  the  method  I  ob- 
ierve  fhall  be  as  follows. 

1.  I  will  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  this  great 
want  of  brotherly  love  among  us. 

2.  I  will  lay  open  the  fad  effects  and  confequen- 
ces  which  our  animoiities  and  mutual  hatred  have 
produced. 

3.  I  wilt  ufe  fome  motives  and  exhortations  that 
may  perfuade  you  to  embrace  brotherly  love,  and 
continue  in  ir, 

I.I 
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I.  I  fhall  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  this  great 
want  of  brotherly  love  among  us. 

This  nation  of  ours  hath  for  an  hundred  years 
paft  been  infefted  by  two  enemies,  the  Papiils  and 
Fanatics  ;  who  each  in  their  turns  filled  it  with 
blood  and  (laughter,  and  for  a  time  deftroyed  both 
the  church  and  government.  The  memory  of  thefe 
events  hath  put  ail  true  Protectants  equally  upon 
their  guard  againft  both  thefe  adverfaries  ;  who, 
by  confequence,  do  equally  hate  us.  The  Fanatics 
revile  us,  as  too  nearly  approaching  to  Popery  ; 
and  the  Papifts  condemn  us,  as  bordering  too  much 
on  Fanaticifm.  The  Papifts,  God  be  praifed,  are, 
by  the  wifdom  of  our  laws,  put  out  of  all  vifible 
poffibiiity  of  hurting  us  ;  beiides,  their  religion  is 
lb  generally  abhorred,  that  they  have  no  advocates 
or  abettors  among  Protectants  to  afhYtthem.  But 
the  Fanatics  are  to  be  confidcred  in  another  li<»ht : 
they  have  had,  of  late  years,  the  power,  the  luck, 
or  the  cunning,  to  divide  us  among  ourfelves;  they 
have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  all  thofe  who  have 
been  fo  bold  as  to  oppofe  their  errors  and  defigns, 
under  the  character  of  perfons  diiafFected  to  the 
government ;  and  they  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  that 
now-a-days,  if  a  clergyman  happens  to  preach  with 
any  zeal  and  vehemence  againft  the  fin  or  danger  of 
fchifm,  there  will  not  want  too  many  in  his  congre- 
gation ready  enough  to  cenilire  him,  as  hot  and 
high-flying,  an  inflamer  of  mens  minds,  an  ene- 
my to  moderation,  and  difioyal  to  his  prince.  This 
hath  produced  a  formed  and  fettled  divifion  be- 
tween thofe  who  proftfs  the  fame  doctrine  and  dif- 
cipline,  while  they  who  call  themfelves  moderate, 
are  forced  to  widen  their  bottom,  by  facrificing 
their  principles  and  their  brethren  to  the  incroach- 
ments  and  infolence  of  diflenters  ;  who  are  there- 
fore anfvverable,  as  a  principal  caufe  of  all  that  ha- 
tred and  animoiity  now  reigning  among  us. 

Vol.  II.  D  Another 
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Another  caufe  of  the  great  want  of  brotherly- 
love,  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  too  many  among 
you  of  the  lower  fort,  who  are  made  the  tools  and 
inftruments  of  your  betters  to  work  their  deiigns, 
wherein  you  have  no  concern.  Your  numbers 
make  you  of  ufe,  and  cunning  men  take  the  ad- 
vantage by  putting  words  into  your  mouths  which 
you  do  not  underltand  ;  then  they  fix  good  or  ill 
characters  to  thofe  words,  as  it  beft  ferves  their 
purpofes  ;  and  thus  you  are  taught  to  love  or  hate, 
you  know  not  *  what  or  why  ;  you  often  fufpe<St 
your  beft  friends  and  neareft  neighbours,  even 
your  teacher  himfelf,  without  any  reafon,  if  your 
leaders  once  taught  you  to  call  him  by  a  name 
which  they  tell  you  fignineth  fome  very  bad 
thing , 

A  third  caufe  of  our  great  want  of  brotherly 
love  feemeth  to  be,  that  this  duty  is  not  fo  often  in- 
filled on  from  the  pulpit,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  fuch 
times  as  thefe :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  doctrines  are  not  fometimes  delivered 
by  anungoverned  zeal,  a  deiire  to  be  diftinguiftYd, 
or  a  view  of  intereft,  which  produce  quite  different 
effects ;  when,  upon  occaiions  fet  apart  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  fome  public  bleiimg,  the  time  is 
employed  in  ftirring  up  one  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion againft  the  other,  by  reprefentations  of  things 
and  perfons,  which  God  in  his  mercy  forgive  thofe 
who  are  guilty  of. 

The  laft'  caufe  I  mall  mention  of  the  want  of 
brotherly  love,  is  that  unhappy  difpolition  towards 
politics  among  the  trading  people,  which  hath  been 
induftrioufly  inftilled  into  them.  In  former  times, 
the  middle  and  lower  fort  of  mankind  feldom  gain- 
ed or  loft  by  the  factions  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
therefore  were  little  concerned  in  them,  further 
than  as  matter  of  talk  and  amufement :  but  now 
the  meaneft  dealer  will  expect  to  turn  the  penny  by 
the  merits  of  his  party.  He  can  reprefent  his  neigh- 
bour 
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hoxir  as  a  man  of  dangerous  principles  ;  can  bring 
a  railling  accufation  againft  him,  perhaps  a  crimi- 
nal one  ;  and  fo  rob  him  of  his  livelihood,  and  find 
Ms  own  account  by  that  much  more  than  if  he  had 
fuTparaged  his  nighbour's  goods,  or  defamed  him 
as  a  cheat.  For  fo  it  happens,  that  inftead  of  in- 
quiring into  the  £kill  or  honefty  of  thofe  kind  of 
people,  the  manner  is.  now  to  inquire  into  their 
party,  and  to  reject  or  encourage  them  according- 
ly ;  which  proceeding  hath  made  our  people  in  ge- 
Skeral  fuch  able  politicians,  that  all  the  artifice,  flat- 
tery, diffimulation,  diligence  and  dexterity  in  un- 
dermining each ;  other,  which  the  fatirical  wit  of 
men  hath  charged  upon  courts;  together  with  all 
the  rage  and  violence,  cruelty  and  injuftice,  which 
have  been  ever  imputed  .  to  public  afiemblies ;  are 
with  us  (fo  polite  are  we  grown)  to  be  feen  among 
our  meaneft  traders  and  artificers  in  the  greateft 
perfection.  All  which,  as  it  may  be  matter  of  fome 
humiliation  to  the  wife  and  mighty  of  this  world, 
fo  the  effects  thereof  may  perhaps  in  time  prove 
very  different  from  what,  I  hope  in  charity,  were 
ever  forefeen  or  intended. 

II.  I  will  therefore,  now,  in  the  fecond  place, 
lay  open  fome  of  the  fad  effects  and  confequenees 
which  our  animofities  and  mutual  hatred  have  pro- 
duced. 

And  the  firft  ill  confequence  is,  that  our  want 
of  brotherly  love  hath  almoft  driven  out  all  fenfe 
of  religion  from  among  us  ;  which  cannot  well  be 
otherwife  :  for  fince  our  Saviour  laid  fo  much 
weight  upon  his  difciples  loving  one  another,  that 
he  gave  it  among  his  laft  instructions  ;  and  fince  the 
primitive  Chriftians  are  allowed  to  have  chiefly  pro- 
pagated the  faith,  by  their  ftrict  obfervance  of  that 
inftruction  ;  it  muft  follow,  that,  in  proportion  as 
brotherly  love  declineth,  Chriftianity  will  do  lo 
too.     The  little  religion  there  is  in  the  world,  hath 
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been  obferved  to  refide  chiefly  among  the  middle 
and  lower  fort  of  people,  who  are  neither  tempted 
to  pride  and  luxury  by  great  riches,  nor  to  defpe- 
rate  courfes  by  extreme  poverty  >  and  truly  I  upon 
that  account  have  thought  it  a  happinefs,  that  thofe 
who  are  under  my  immediate  care  are  generally 
of  that  condition.  But  where  party  hath  once 
made  entrance,  with  all  its  confequences,  of  hatred, 
envy,  partiality,  and  virulence,  religion  cannot 
long  keep  its  hold  in  any  ftate  or  degree  of  life 
whatfoever.  For  if  the .  great  men  of  the  world 
have  been  cenfnred  in  all  ages  for  mingling  too 
little  religion  with  their  politics,  what  a  havock 
of  principles  muft  they  needs  make  in  unlearned 
and  irregular  heads  }  of  which  indeed  the  effects 
are  already  too  vifible  and  melancholy  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

Another  ill  confequence  from  our  want  of  bro- 
therly love  is,  that  it  increafeth  the  infolence  of 
the  Fanatics.  And  this  partly  arifeth  from  a  mifta- 
ken  meaning  of  the  word  moderation  ;  a  word  which 
hath  been  much  abufed,  and  handed  about  for  fe- 
veral  years  paft.  There  are  too  many  people  indif- 
ferent enough  to  all  religion  ;  there  are  many  o- 
thers  who  diflike  the  clergy,  and  would  have  them 
live  in  poverty  and  dependence.  Both  thefe  forts 
are  much  commended  by  the  Fanatics  for  moderate 
men,  ready  to  put  an  end  to  our  divifions,  and  to 
make  a  general  union  among  Proteftants.  Many 
ignorant  well-meaning  people  are  deceived  by  thefe 
appearances,  fcrengthened  with  great  pretences  to 
loyalty  ;  and  thefe  occaiions  the  Fanatics  lay  hold 
on  to  revile  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the 
church,  and  even  infult  and  opprefs  the  clergy, 
wherever  their  numbers  cr  favourers  will  bear 
them  out ;  infomuch  that  one  wilful  refractory  Fa- 
natic hath  been  able  to  difhirb  a  whole  parifh  for 
many  years  together.  But  the  moil  moderate  and 
favoured  divines  dare  not  own,  that  the  word  mo- 
deration 
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deration  with  refpect  to  the  difTenters  can  be  at  all 
applied  to  their  religion,  but  is  purely  perfonal  or 
prudential.  No  good  man  repineth  at  the  liberty 
of  confcience  they  enjoy ;  and  perhaps  a  very  mo* 
derate  divine  may  think  better  of  their  loyalty  than 
others  do ;  or,  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  men, 
may  think  it  necefTary,  that  all  Proteftants  fhould 
be  united  againft  the  common  enemy ;  or  out  of 
difcretion,  or  other  reafons  beft  known  to  himfelf, 
be  tender  of  mentioning  them  at  all.  But  ftill  the 
errors  of  the  difTenters  are  all  fixed  and  determin- 
ed ;  and  mtift,  upon  demand,  be  acknowledged  by 
all  the  divines  of  our  church,  whether  they  be  call- 
ed, in  party-phrafe,  high  or  low,  moderate  or  vio- 
lent. And  further,  I  believe  it  would  be  hard  to- 
find  many  moderate  divines,  who,  if  their  opinion 
were  afked,  whether  difTenters  fhould  be  trufted 
with  power,  could  according  to  their  confciences 
anfwer  in  the  affirmative  :  from  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  all  the  ftir  which  the  Fanatics  have  made  with 
this  word  moderation,  was  only  meant  to  increafe 
our  divifions,  and  widen  them  fo  far  as  to  make 
room  for  themfelves  to  get  in  between.  And  this 
is  the  only  fcheme  they  ever  had  (except  that  of  de- 
ftroying  root  and  branch)  for  the  uniting  of  Pro- 
teftants, they  fo  much  talk  of. 

I  fhall  mention  but  one  ill  confequence  more, 
which  attends  our  want  of  brotherly  love  ;  that  it 
hath  put  an  end  to  all  hofpitality  and  friendlhip,  all 
good  correfpondence  and  commerce  between  man- 
kind. There  are  indeed  fach  things  as  leagues  and 
confederacies  among  thofe  of  the  fame  party ;  but 
furely  God  never  intended,  that  men  mould  be  fo 
limited  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  :  however, 
fo  it  is  in  town  and  country,  in  every  parifh  and 
ftreet ;  the  paftor  is  divided  from  his  flock,  the  fa- 
ther from  his  fon,  and  the  houfe  often  divided  a- 
gainft  itfelf.  Mens  very  natures  are  foured,  and 
their  pafiions  inflamed,  when  they  meet  in  party  - 

D  3  clubs. 
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clubs,  and  fpend  their  time  in  nothing  elfe  but  rail- 
ing at  the  oppofite  fide  ;  thus  every  man  alive  a- 
mong  us  is  encompaffed  with  a  million  of  enemies 
of  his  own  country,  among  which  his  oldeft  ac- 
quaintance, and  friends,  and  kindred  themfelves, 
are  often  of  the  number.  Neither  can  people  of 
different  parties  mix  together  without  conftraint, 
fufpicion,  and  jealoufy  ;  watching  every  word  they 
fpeak,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  ;  or  elfe  falling 
into  rudenefs  and  reproaches,  and  fo  leaving  them* 
felves  open  to  the  malice  and  corruption  of  inform- 
ers, who  were  never  more  numerous  or  expert  in 
their  trade.  And,  as  a  further  addition  to  this 
evil,  thofe  very  few,  who,  by  the  goodnefs  and 
generofity  of  their  nature,  do  in  their  own  hearts 
defpife  this  narrow  principle,  of  confining  their 
friendmip  and  efteem,  their  charity  and  good  offi- 
ces, to  thofe  of  their  own  party,  yet  dare  not  dis- 
cover their  good  inclinations,  for  fear  of  lofing 
their  favour  and  intereft.  And  others,  again, 
whom  God  had  formed  with  mild  and  gentle  dif- 
pofitions,  think  it  neceffary  to  put  a  force  upon 
their  own  tempers,  by  acting  a  noify,  violent,  ma- 
licious part,  as  a  means  to  be  diftinguifhed.  Thus 
hath  party  got  the  better  of  the  very  genius  and 
conftitution  of  our  people  ;  fo  that  whoever  reads 
the  character  of  the  Englifh  in  former  ages,  will 
hardly  believe  their  prefent  pofterity  to  be  of  the 
fame  nation  or  climate. 

III.  I  fhall  now,  in  the  laft  place,  make  ufe  of 
fome  motives  and  exhortations,  that  may  perfuade 
you  to  embrace  brotherly  love,  and  to  continue  in 
it.  Let  me  apply  myfelf  to  you  of  the  lower  fort, 
and  deiire  you  will  confider,  when  any  of  you  make 
ufe  of  fair  and  enticing  words  to  draw  in  cuftom- 
ers,  whether  you  do  it  for  their  fakes  or  your  own. 
And  then  for  whofe  fakes  do  you  think  it  is,  that 
your  leaders  are  fo  induftrious  to  put  into  your 

heads 
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heads  all  that  party-rage  and  virulence  ?  Is  it  not  to 
make  you  the  tools  and  instruments,  by  which  they 
■work  out  their  own  deiigns  ?  Has  this  fpirit  of  fac- 
tion been  ufeful  to  any  of  you  in  your  worldly 
concerns,  except  to  thole  who  have  traded  in  whif- 
pering,  backbiting,  or  informing,  and  wanted  ikill 
or  honefly  to  thrive  by  fairer  methods  ?  It  is  nobu- 
finefs  of  yours  to  inquire,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
armies,  or  of  councils,  unlefs  you  had  power  and 
fkill  to  chufe,  neither  of  which  is  ever  like  to  be 
your  cafe :  and  therefore  to  fill  your  heads  with 
fears  and  hatred  of  perfons  and  things  of  which  it 
is  impoffible  you  can  ever  make  a  right  judgement, 
or  to  (e%  you  at  variance  with  your  neighbour,  be- 
caufe  his  thoughts  are  not  the  fame  as  yours,  is  not 
only  in  a  very  grofs  manner  to  cheat  you  of  your 
time  and  quiet,  but  likewife  to  endanger  you? 
fouls. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  reftore  brotherly  love,  let 
me  earneftly  exhort  you  to  ftand  firm  in  your  reli- 
gion, I  mean  the  true  religion  hitherto  eftablifhed 
among  us ;  without  varying  in  the  leaft,  either  to 
Popery  on  the  one  iide,  or  to  Fanaticifm  on  the  o- 
ther :  and  in  a  particular  manner  beware  of  that 
word,  moderation;  and  believe  it,  that  your  neigh- 
bour is  not  immediately  a  villain,  a  Papift,  and  a 
traitor,  becaufe  the  Fanatics  and  their  adherents 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  a  moderate  man.  Nay, 
it  is  very  probable,  that  your  teacher  himfelf  may 
be  a  loyal,  pious,  and  able  divine,  without  the 
leaft  grain  of  moderation,  as  the  word  is  too  fre- 
quently underftood.  Therefore,  to  fet  you  right 
in  this  matter,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  character 
of  a  truly  moderate  man  ;  and  then  I  will  give  you 
the  defcription  of  fuch  an  one  who  falfely  pretend- 
eth  to  that  title. 

A  man  truly  moderate  is  fteady  in  the  doctrine 
and  difcipline  of  the  church,  but  with  a  due  Chri- 
stian charity  to  all  who  diiTent  from  it  out  of  a 

principle 
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principle  of  confcience  5  the  freedom  of  which,  he 
thinketh,  ought  to  be  fully  allowed,  as  long,  as  it 
is  not  abufed  ;  but  never  trufted  with  power.  He 
is  ready  to  defend  with  his  life  and  fortune  the  Pro- 
tectant fucceflion,  and  the  Proteftant-  eftabliihed 
faith,  againft  all  invaders  whatfo ever..  He  is  for 
giving  the  crown  its  juft  prerogative,  and  the  peo- 
ple^ their  juft  liberties.  He  hateth  no  man  for  dif- 
fering from  him  in  political  opinions  ;  nor  doth  he 
think  it  a  maxim  infallible,  That  virtue  mould  al- 
ways attend  upon  favour,  and  vice  upon  difgrace. 
Thefe  are  fome  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a 
truly  moderate  man.  Let  us  now  compare  it  with 
the  defcription  of  one  who  uiually  pafleth  under" 
that  title. 

A  moderate  man,  in  the  new  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  one  to  whom  all  religion  is  indifferent  ; 
who,    although    he   denominates   himfelf  of  the 
church,  regardeth  it  no  more  than  a  conventicle* 
He  perpetually  raileth  at   the  body  of  the   clergy, 
with  exceptions  only  to  a  very  few,  who  he  hopeth, 
and  probably  upon  falfe  grounds,  are  as  ready  to 
betray  their  rights  and  properties  as  himfelf.     He 
thinks  the  power  of  the  people  can  never  be  too 
great,  nor  that  of  the  prince  too  little  ;  and  yet  this 
very  notion  he  publimeth,   as  his  beft  argument  to 
prove  him  a  moll  loyal  fubjecl.     Every  opinion  in 
government  that   differeth  in  the  leal!   from  his, 
tends  direaiy  to   Popery,    ilavery,    and  rebellion. 
Whoever  lieth  under  the  frown  of  power,  can  in 
his  judgement  neither  have  common  fenfe,  common 
honefty,  nor  religion.     Laftiy,  his  devotion  con- 
fifteth  in  drinking  gibbets,  confuiion, .  and  damna- 
tion ;  in  profanely  idolizing  the  memory  of  one 
dead  prince,  and  ungratefully  trampling  upon  the 
aihes  of  another. 

By  thefe  marks  you  will  eafily  diltinguifh  a  truly 
moderate  man  from  thofe  who  are  commonly,  but 
\srj  falfdy,  fe  called  :  and  while  perfons  thus  qua. 
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lified  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  noify,  fo  full  of  zeal 
and  induftry  to  gain  profelytes,  and  fpread  their  o- 
pinions  among  the  people,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  there  mould  be  {o  little  brotherly  love  left  a- 
mong  us. 

Lq/ifyy  It  would  probably  contribute  to  reftore 
fome  degree  of  brotherly  love,  if  we  would  but  con- 
sider, that  the  matter  of  thofe  difputes  which  inflame 
us  to  this  degree,  doth  not  in  its  own  nature  at  all 
concern  the  generality  of  mankind.  Indeed,  as  to 
thofe  who  have  been  great  gainers  or  lofers  by  the 
changes  of  the  world,  the  cafe  is  different  'r  and  to 
preach  moderation  to  the  firfr,  and-  patience  to  the 
laft,  would  perhaps  be  to  little  purpofe.  But  what 
is  that  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  are  not 
properly  concerned  in  the  quarrel,  although  evil 
inftruments  have  drawn  them  into  it  ?  For  if  the 
reafonable  men  on  both  fides  were  to  confer  opi- 
nions, they  would  find  neither  religion,  loyalty, 
nor  intereft,  are  at  all  affected  in  this  difpute..  Not 
relicion,  becaufe  the  members  of  the  church  on 
both  fides  profefs  to  agree  in  every  article  :  not 
loyalty  to  our  prince  ;  which  is  pretended  to  by  one 
party  as  much  as.  the  other,  and  therefore  can  be 
no  fubject  for  debate :  not  intereft,  for  trade  and 
induftry  lie  open  to  all ;  and,  what  is  further,  con- 
cerneth  only  thofe  who  have  expectations  from  the 
public.  So  that  the  body  of  the  people,  if  they 
knew  their  own  good,  might  yet  live  amicably  to- 
gether, and  leave  their  betters  to  quarrel  among 
themfelves,  who  might  alfo  probably  foon  come  to 
a  better  temper,  if  they  were  lefs  feconded  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  poor  deluded  multitude. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  text ;  which  I  confefs 
to  have  treated  in  a  manner  more  fuited  to  the  pre- 
fent  times,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl:  in  ge- 
neral. That  I  have  not  been  more  particular  in  ex- 
plaining the  feveral  parts  and  properties  of  this 
great   duty  of  brotherly  love,  the   apofHe  to  the 
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TheiTalomans  will  plead  my  excufe.  '<  Touching 
«*  brotherly  love,"  (faith  he),  "  ye  need  not  that 
**  I  write  unto  you ;  for  ye  yourfelves  are  taught 
"  of  God  to  love  one  another."  So  that  nothing 
remains  to  add,  but  our  prayers  to  God,  that  he 
would  pleafe  to  reftore  and  continue  this  great  duty 
of  brotherly  love  or  charity  among  us3  the  very 
bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues. 

Nov.  20.  17 17.. 
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The  difficulty  of  knowing  one's  felf  *. 

2  Kings  viii.  13.  part  of  it. 

'And  Hazael  fiid,   But  what,  is  thy  fervant  a   dog^ 
that  he  fbould  do  this  great  thing  ? 

VJT7E  have  a  very  fignal  inftance  of  the  deceitful- 

*  v     nefs  of  the  heart  reprefented  to  us  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Hazael;  who  was  lent  to  theprophet  Elifha, 

*  The  manufcript  title-page  of  the  following  fermon  being  loft, 
and  no  memorandums  writ  upon  it,  as  there  were  upon  the  others, 
when  and.  where  it  was  preached,    made  the  editor  doubtful  whether 


ner  alfe  do  not  render  It  ftill  more  pr.bable  to  be  his.  Dublin  edition, 
—  I  /ball  take  no  notice  of  this  iennpn,  .as  it  is  evidently  not  com- 
posed by  the  Dean.     Onay. 
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to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  concerning  his  mafter  the 
King  of  Syria's  recovery.  For  the  man  of  God 
having  told  him  that  the  king  might  recover  from 
the  diiorder  he  was  then  labouring  under,  began  t@ 
fet  and  faften  his  countenance  upon  him  of  a  fud~ 
■den,  and  to  break  out  into  the  moft  violent  expref- 
fions  of  forrow,  and  a  deep  concern  for  it :  where- 
upon, when  Hazael,  full  of  fhame  and  confuiion, 
aiked,  "  Why  weepeth  my  lord?"  he  anfwered, 
*'  Becaufe  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  -unto 
the  children  of  Ifrael :  Their  ftrong  holds  wilt 
thou  fet  on  fire,  and.  their  young  men  wilt  thou 
flay  with  the  fword,  and  wilt  dam  their  children, 
and  rip  up  their  women  with  child."  Thus 
much  did  the  man  of  God  fay  and  know  of  him, 
by  a  light  darted  into  his  mind  from  heaven*  But 
Hazael,  not  knowing  himfelf  fo  well  as  the  other 
did,  was  ftartled  and  amazed  at  the  Telation,  and 
would  not  believe  it  poffible,  that  a  man  of  his  tem- 
per could  ever  run  out  into  fuch  enormous  inftan- 
ces  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  :  "  What,"  fays  he, 
"  is  thy  fervant  a  dog,  that  he  fhould  do  this  great 
«'  thing?"  • 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
lie  was  then  that  very  man  he  could  not  imagine 
himfelf  to  be  :  for  we  find  him,  on  the  very  next 
day  after  his  return,  in  a  very  treacherous  and  dif- 
loyal  manner,  murdering  his  own  mafter,  and  u 
iui  ping  his  kingdom  ;  which  was  but  a  prologue  to 
the  fad  tragedy  which  he  afterwards  acted  upon  the 
people  of  Ifrael. 

And  now  the  cafe  is  but  very  little  better  with 
moft  men,  than  it  was  with  Hazael.  However  it 
cometh  to  pafs,  they  are  wonderfully  unacquainted 
with  their  own  temper  and  difpofition,  and  know 
very  little  of  what  pafleth  within  them  :  for  of  fo 
many  proud,  ambitious,  revengeful,  envying,  and 
ill-natured  perfons  that  are  in  the  world,  where  is 
there  one  of  them,  whoy  although  he  hath  all  the 
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fymptoms  of  the  vice  appearing  upon  every  occa- 
sion, can  look  with  fuch  an  impartial  eye  upon 
himfelf,  as  to  believe  that  the  imputation  thrown 
upon  him  is  not  altogether  groundless  and  unfair  ? 
who,  -if  he  were  told,  by  men  of  a  difcerning  fpi- 
rit  and  a  ftrong  conjecture,  of  all  the  evil  and  ab- 
furd  things  which  that  falfe  heart  of  his  would  at 
one  time  or  other  betray  him  into,  would  not  be- 
lieve as  little,  and  wonder  as  much,  as  Hazael  did 
before  him  ?  Thus,  for  inftance,  tell  an  angry  per- 
fon,  that  he  is  weak  and  impotent,  and  of  no  con- 
fiftency  of  mind  ;  tell  him,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  lit- 
tle accident,  which  he  may  then  defpife,  and  think 
much  below  a  paflion,  mail  hereafter  make  him 
fay  and  do  feveral  abfurd,  indifcreet,  and  mifbe- 
coming  things  :  he  may  perhaps  own,  that  he  hath 
a  fpirit  of  refentment  within  him,  that  will  not  let 
him  be  impofed  on  ;  but  he  fondly  imagines,  that 
he  can  lay  a  becoming  reftraint  upon  it  when  he 
plealls,  although  it  is  ever  running  away  with  him 
into  fome  indecency  or  other. 

Therefore,  to  bring  down  th£  words  of  my  text 
to  our  prefent  occafion,  I  mall  Wideavour,  in  a  fur- 
ther profecution  of  them,  to  evince  the  great  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  nice  and  curious  inflection  into  the  fe- 
veral  recefTes  of  the  heart  ;  that  being  the  fureft 
and  the  fhorteft  method  that  a  wicked  man  can 
take  to  reform  himfelf.  For  let  us  but  ftcp  the 
fountain,  and  the  itreams  will  lpend  and  wafte 
themfelves  away  in  a  very  little  time :  but  if  we  go 
about,  like  children,  to  raife  a  bank,  and  to  ftop 
the  current,  not  taking  notice  all  the  while  of  the 
fpring  which  continually  feedeth  it  ;  when  the  next 
flood  of  a  temptation  rifeth,  and  breaketh  in  upon 
it,  then  we  mall  find,  that  we  have  begun  at  the 
wrong  end  of  our  duty,  and  that  we  are  very  little 
more  the  better  for  it,  than  if  we  had  fat  ft  ill,  and 
made  no.  advances  at  all. 

But, 
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But,  in  order  to  a  clearer  explanation  of  the 
point,  I  mall  fpeak  to  thefe  following  particulars. 

1 .  By  endeavouring  to  prove,  from  particular 
inftances,  that  man  is  generally  the  moft  ignorant 
creature  in  the  world  of  himfelf. 

2.  By  inquiring  into  the  grounds  and  reafons  of 
this  ignorance. 

3.  And  laltly,  by  propofmg  feveral  advantages 
that  do  moft  affuredly  attend  a  due  improvement  in 
the  knowledge  of  ourfelves. 

I.  Firft  then,  To  prove  that  man  is  generally  the 
raoft  ignorant  creature  in  the  world  of  himfelf : 

To  purfue  the  heart  of  man  through  all  the  in- 
ftances of  life,  in  all  its  feveral  windings  and  turn- 
ings, and  under  that  infinite  variety  of  fhapes  and 
appearances  which  it  putteth  on,  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  almoft  impofiible  undertaking  :  fo  that  I 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  as  have  a  nearer  refe- 
rence to  the  prefent  occaiion,  and  do,  upon  a  clo- 
ier  view,  fhew  themielves  through  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  of  repentance.  For  we  all  know  what  it  is  to 
repent  ;  but  whether  he  repenteth  him  truly  of  his 
tins  or  not,  who  can  know  it  ? 

Now,  the  great  duty  of  repentance  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  thefe  two  parts  ;  a  hearty  forrow  for  the  fol- 
lies and  mifcarriages  of  the  time  part,  and  a  full 
purpofe  and  refolution  of  amendment  for  the  time 
to  come.  And  now,  to  fhew  the  falfenefs  of  the 
heart  in  both  thefe  parts  of  repentance.     And, 

Firft:,  As  to  fl  hearty  forrow  for  the  iins  and  mif- 
riages  of  the  time  paft  :  Is  there  a  more  ufual  thing 
than  for  a  man  to  impofe  upon  himfelf,  by  putting 
on  a  grave  and  demure  countenance,  by  cafting  a 
fevere  look  into  his  paft  conduct,  and  making fome 
few  pious  and  devout  reflections  upon  it,  and  then 
to  believe  that  he  hath  repented  to  an  excellent  pur- 
pofe, without  ever  letting  it  ftep  forth  into  practice, 

Vol.  II.  E  and 
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and  mew  itfelf  in  a  holy  com*erfation  ?  Nay,  fome 
perfons  do  carry  the  deceit  a-little  higher;  who,  if 
they  can  but  bring  themfelves  to  weep  for  their 
fins,  are  then  full  of  an  ill-grounded  confidence 
and  fecurity ;  never  conddering,  that  all  this  may 
prove  to  be  110  more  than  the  very  garb  and  out- 
ward drefs  of  a  contrite  heart,  which  another 
heart,  as  hard  as  the  nether  millftone,  may  as  well 
put  on.  For  tears  and  fighs,  however  in  fome 
perfons  they  may  be  decent  and  commendable  ex- 
prenions  of  a  godly  forrow,  are  neither  neceifary, 
nor  infallible  iigns  of  a  true  and  unfeigned  repent- 
ance :  not  neceflary,  becaufe  fometimes,  and  in 
fome  perfons,  the  inward  grief  and  anguifh  of  the 
mind  may  be  too  big  to  be  expreiTed  by  fo  little  a 
thing  as  a  tear  ;  and  then  it  turneth  its  edge  in- 
wards upon  the  mind  ;  and,  like  thofe  wounds  of 
the  body  which  bleed  inwardly,  it  generally  proves 
the  melt  fatal  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  body  of 
ihi:  not  infallible,  becaufe  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
forrow  may  make  fome  tender  difpofltions  melt,  and 
break  out  into  tears  ;  or  a  man  may  pearhaps  weep 
at  parting  with  his  iins,  as  he  would  to  bid  the  lair 
farewell. to  an  old  friend,  that  he  was  lure  never  to 
fee  again. 

But  there  is  ftill  a  more  pleafant  cheat  in  this  af- 
fair, that  when  we  find  a  deadnefs,  and  a  ftrange 
kind  of  unaptnefs  and  indifpofition  to  ail  impref- 
iions  of  religion,  and  that  we  cannot  be  as  truly 
ibrry  for  our  iins  as  we  mould  be,  we  then  pre- 
tend to  be  lorry  that  we  are  not  more  forry  for 
them  ;  which  is  not  lefs  abfurd  and  irrational,  than 
that  a  man  mould  pretend  to  be  very  angry  at  a 
thing  ;  becaufe  he  did  not  know  how  to  be  angry 
at  all. 

But  after  all,  what  is  wanting  in  this  part  of  re- 
pentance, we  expect  to  make  it  up  in  the  next ;  and 
to  that  purpofe  we  put  on  a  refolution  of  amend- 
ment, which  we  take  to  be  as  firm  as  ahonfe  built 

upon 
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upon  a  rock  ;  fo  that  let  the  floods  arife, 'and  flfe 
winds  blow,  and  the  ftreams  beat  vehemently  upon 
it,  nothing  fhall  fhake  it  into  ruin  and  diforder, 
We  doubt  not,  upon  the  ftrength  of  this  refolve, 
to  ftand  faft  and  unmoved  amid  it  the  ftcrm  of  a 
temptation  5  and  do  firmly  believe,  at  the  time  we 
make  it,  that  nothing  in  the  world  will  ever  be  able 
to  make  us  commit  thofe  fins  over  again,  which  we 
have  fo  firmly  refolved  againft. 

Thus  many  a  time  have  we  come  to  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  flipper,  with  a  full  purpofe  of 
amendment,  and  with  as  full  a  perfuafion  of  put- 
ting that  fame  purpofe  into  practice  ;  and  yet  have 
we  not  all  as  often  broke  that  ^ood  nuroofe,  and 
falfified  that  fame  perfuafion,  by  itarting  afide,  like 
a  broken  bow,  into  thofe  very  fms  which  we  then 
fo  folemnly  and  fo  confidently  declared  againft  ? 

Whereas,  had  but  any  other  perfon  entered  with 
us  into  a  vow  fo  folemn,  that  he  had  taken  the 
holy  facrament  upon  it,  I  believe  had  be  but  once 
deceived  us  by  breaking  in  upon  the  vow,  we  mould 
hardly  ever  after  be  prevailed  upon  to  truft  that 
man  again,  although  we  ftiil  continue  to  truft  our 
own  hearts,  againft  reafon  and  againft  experience. 

This  indeed  is  a  dangerous  deceit  enough  ;  and 
will  of  courfe  betray  all  thofe  well-meaning  perfons 
into  fin  and  folly,  who  are  apt  to  take  religion  for 
a  much  eafier  thing  than  it  is.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  miftake  we  are  apt  to  run  into  :  we  do  not  on- 
ly think  fometimes  that  we  can  do  more  than  we 
can  do,  but  fometimes  that  we  are  incapable  of  do- 
ing lefs  i  An  error  of  another  kind  indeed,  but 
not  lefs  dangerous,  arifing  from  fa  diffidence  and 
falfe  humility :  for  how  much  a  wicked  man  can 
do  in  the  bufinefs  of  religion,  if  he  would  do  his 
beft,  is  very  often  more  than  he  can  tell. 

Thus  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  fee  a 
wicked  man  running  headlong  into  fin  and  folly,  a- 
gainft  hi?  reafon.  againft  his  religion,  and  againft 
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his  God.  Tell  him,  that  what  he  is  going  to  do  will 
be  an  infinite  difparagement  to  his  underftanding, 
which  at  another  time  he  fetteth  no  fmall  value 
upon  ;  tell  him,,  that  it  will  blacken  his  reputation, 
which  he  had  rather  die  for  than  lofe ;  tell  him, 
that  the  pleafure  of  the  fin  is  fhort  and  tranfient, 
and  leaveth  a  vexatious  kind  of  fting  behind  It, 
which  will  very  hardly  be  drawn  forth  ;  tell  him, 
that  this  is  one  of  thofe  things  for  which  God  will 
mofc  furely  bring  him  to  judgment,  which  he  pre- 
tendeth  to  believe  with  a  full  affurance  and  perfua- 
fion  :  And  yet,  for  all  this,  he  fhutteth  his  eyes 
againft  all  convi&ion,  and  rumeth  into  the  fin,  like 
a  horfe  into  the  battle  ;  as  if  he  had  nothing  left 
to  do,  but,  like  a  filly  child,  to  wink  hard,  and  to 
think  to  efcape  a  certain  and  an  infinite  mifchief, 
only  by  endeavouring  not  to  fee  it. 

And  now  to  fhew  that  the  heart  hath  given  in  a 
falfe  report  of  the  temptation,  we  may  learn  from 
this,  that  the  fame  weak  man  would  refill:  and  ma- 
imer the  fame  powerful  temptation,  upon  confidera- 
tions  of  infinitely  lefs  value  than  thofe  which  reli- 
gion offereth,  nay,  fuch  vile  confiderations,  that  the 
grace  of  God  cannot,  without  blafphemy,  be  fup- 
pofed  to  add  any  manner  of  force  and  efficacy  to 
them.     Thus,  for  inftance,  it  would  be   an  hard 
matter  to  drefs  up  a  fin  in  fuch   foft  and  tempting 
circumftances,  that  a  truly  covetous  man  would  not 
refill  for  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  ;  when  nei- 
ther the  hopes  of  heaven  nor  the  fears  of  hell 
could  make  an  impreffion  upon  him  before.     But 
can  any  thing  be  a  furer  indication  of  the  decitful- 
nefs  of  the  heart,  than  thus  to  mew  more  courage, 
refolution,  and  activity,  in  an  ill  caufe,  than  it  doth 
in  a  good  one  ?  and  to  exert   kfelf  to  better  pur- 
pofe,  when  it  is  to  ferve  its  own  pride,  or  luit,   or 
revenge,  or   any  other  paflion,  than  when  it  is  to 
ferve  God  upon  the  motives  of  the  gofpel,  and  up- 
on all  the  arguments  that  have  ever  been  made  ufe 
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of  to  bring  men  over  io  .religion  and  a  good  lire  ? 
And  thus  having  fhewn  that  a  man  is  wonderfully 
apt  to  deceive  and  impoie  .upon  himfelf,  in  palling 
trough  the  feveral  itages  of  that  great  duty, 
repentance,  I  proceed  .now,  in  the 

II.  Second-place,  -to  inquire  into  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  this  ignorance,  and  to  {hew  whence  it 
cometh  to  pafs,  that  a  man,  the  only  creature  in  the 
world  that  can  -reflect  and  look  into  himfelf,  fhould 
know  fo  litle  of  what  paiTeth  within  him,  and  be  fo 
very  much  unacquainted  even  wiili  the  {landing 
difpofitions  and  complexion  of  his  cwn  heart. 
The  prime  reafon  cf  it  is,  becaufe  we  fo  very  fel- 
■dom  converfe  with  ourfelves,  and  take  fo  little  no- 
tice of  what  paffeth  within  us.  For  a  man  can.no 
more  know  his  own  heart  than  he  can  know  his 
own  face,  any  other  way  than  by  reiisci'icn  :  Mfc 
may  as  well  tell  over  every  feature  of  the  fmaller 
portions  of  his  face  without  the  help  of  a  iooking- 
glafs,  as  he  can  tell  all  the  inward  bents  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  foul,  thofe  itandiiig  features 
and  lineaments  of  the  inward  man,  and  know  all 
the  various  changes  that  this  is  liabie  -to,  from 
aiftom,  from  paffion,  and  from  opinion,  without 
-a  very  frequent  ufe  of  looking  within  himfelf. 

For  our  paffion  and  inclinations  are  not  aiwnyr 
upon  the  wing,  and  always  moving  toward:  their. 
refpective  objects;  but  retire  now  and  then  into  the 
more  dark  afid  hidden  recedes  of  the  heart,  where 
they  lie  concealed  for  a  while,  until  a  freih  occa- 
fion  calls  them  forth  again  ;  fo  what  not  every 
tranfient,  oblique  glance  upon  the  mind,  can  brbrg 
a  man  into  a  through  knowlege  of  all  its  flrengths 
and  weakneffes  ;  far  a  man  may  fometimes  turn  the 
■eye  of  the  mind  in-ward  upon  nfelf,  as  he  may  be- 
hold his  natural  face  in  a  glafs,  and  go  away,  ?.nd 
ftraight  forget  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But 
a   man  limit  rather  fit  down,  and  unravel   every 
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action  of  the  paft  day  into  all  its  circumftances  and 
particularities,  and  obferve  how  every  little  thing 
moved  and  affected  him,  and  what  manner  of  im- 
preffion  it  made  upon  his  heart  :  This  done  with 
that  frequency  and  carefulnefs  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  duty  doth  require,  would  in  a  fhort 
time  bring  him  into  a  near  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  himfelf. 

But  when  men,  inflead  of  this,  do  pafs  away 
months  and  years  in  a  perfect  ilumber  of  the  mind 
without  once  awaking  it,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
iliould  be  fo  very  ignorant  of  themfelves,  and  know 
very  little  more  of  what  pafTeth  within  them  than 
the  very  beafts  which  periih.  But  here  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  inquire  into  the  reafons  why  mofl  men 
have  fo  little  converfation  with  themfelves. 

And,  iy?,  Becaufe  this  reflection  is  a  work  and 
labour  of  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  performed  with- 
out fome  pain  and  difficulty.  For,  before  a  man 
can  reflect  upon  himfelf,  and  look  into  his  heart 
with  a  fteady  eye,  he  muft  contract  his  fight,  and 
collect  all  his  Scattered  and  roving  thoughts  into 
fome  order  and  compafs,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
take  a  clear  and  diftinct  view  of  them  ;  he  rauft " 
retire  from  the  world  for  a  while,  and  be  unatten- 
tive  to  all  impreffions  of  fenfe  ;  And  how  hard 
and  painful  a  thing  muff,  it  needs  be  to  a  man  of 
pafiion  and  infirmity,  amidft  fuch  a  crowd  of  ob- 
jects that  are  continually  ftriking  upon  the  fenfe, 
and  foliciting  the  affections,  not  to  be  moved  and 
interrupted  by  one  or  other  of  them  !  But, 

idly.  Another  reafon  why  we  fo  feldom  convert 
with  ourfelves,  is,  becaufe  the  buiinefs  of  the  world 
taketh  up  all  our  time,  and  leaveth  us  no  portion 
of  it  to  fpend  upon  this  great  work  and  labour  of 
the  mind.  Thus  twelve  or  fourteen  years  pafs  a- 
way  before  we  can  well  difcern  good  from  evil; 
and  of  the  reft  fo  much  goeth  away  in  fleep,  fo 
much  in  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  and  fo  much 

in 
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in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  our  callings,  that  we  have 
none  to  lay  out  upon  the  more  ferious  and  religious 
employments.    Every  man's  life  is  an  imperfect  fort 
of  a  circle,which  he   repeateth  and  runneth  over 
every  day;  he  hath  a  fet  of  thoughts,  defires,  and 
inclinations,  which  return  upon  him  in  their  pro- 
per time  and  order,  and  will  very  hardly  be  laid  a- 
lide  to  make  room  for  any  thing  new  and  uncom- 
mon :  So  that  call  upon  him  when  you  pleafe,  to 
fet  about  the  ftudy  of  his  own  heart,  and  you  are 
fure  to  find  him  pre-engaged  ;  either  he  hath  fome 
bufinefs  to  do,  or  fome  diverfion  to  take,  fome  ac- 
quaintance that  he  muft  vifit,  or  fome  company 
that  he  muft  entertain,  or  fome  crofs  accident  hath 
put  him  out  of  humour,  and  unfitted  him  for  fuch. 
a   grave  employment.     And  thus  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  a  man  can  never  find  leifure  to  look  into  him- 
felf,  becaufe  he  doth  not  fet  apart  fome  portion  of 
the  day  for  that  very  purpofe,  but  foolifhly  defer- 
reth  it  from  one  day   to  another,  until  his  glafs  is 
almoft  run  out,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  give  a  mi- 
serable account   of  himfelf  in    the    other  world. 
But, 

idly,  Another  reafon  why  a  man  doth  not  more 
frequently  converfe  with  himfelf,  is,  becaufe  fuch 
a  converfation  with  his    own  heart  may  difcover 
fome  vice  or   fome  infirmity  lurking   within  him, 
which  he  is  very  unwilling  to  believe  himfelf  guilty 
of.     For  can  there  be  a  more  ungrateful  thing  to  a 
man,  than  to  find,  that,  upon  a  nearer  view,  he  is 
not  that  perfon  he  took  himfelf  to  be  ?  that  he  hath 
neither  the  courage,  nor  the  honefty,  nor  the  pie- 
ty, nor  the  humility,  that  he  dreamed  he  had  ? 
that  a  very  little  pain,  for  inftance,  putteth  him  out 
of  patience,  and  as  little    pleafure  fofteneth    and 
difarmeth   him  into    eafe  and   wantonnefs  ?    that 
he   hath   been    at   more    pains,    and  labour,  and 
coft,  to  be  revenged  of  an  enemy,  than  to  oblige 

the 
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.the  beft  friend  he  hath  in  the  world  ?  t  that  he  can- 
not bring  dnmlelf  to  lay  his  prayers  withomt  a  great 
deal  of*  T.elnctancy  ;  and  when  he  doth  fay  them, 
the  fpirit  and  fervour  of  devotion  evaporate  in  a 
very  iliort  time,  and  he  can  fcarcely  hold  out  ft 
prayer  of  ten  lines,  without  a  number  of  idle  a1 
impertinent,  if  not  vain  and  w icked  thoughts  com- 

g  into  his  head  ?  Thefe  are  very  unwelcome  dif- 
coveries  that  a  man  may  make  of  himfelf  t  \o  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  everyone  who  is  already  flufh- 
ed  with  a  good  opinion  of  himfelf,  ihould  rather 
•  idy  bow  to  run  away  from  it,  than  how  to -con- 
fer fe  with  his  own  heart. 

But  further,  if  a  man  were  both  able  and  wil- 
ling to  retire  into  his  own  heart,  and  to  fet  apart 
tome  portion  of  the  day  for  that  very  purpofe  ;  yet 
he  is  itiil  difubled  from  paffing  a  fair  and  impartial- 
judgment  upon  himfelf,  by  icveral  difficulties,  a— 
riling  partly  from  prejudice  and  prepoiTeffion,, 
partly  from  the  lower  appetites  and  inclinations.- 
And, 

j/?,  That  the  hufmefs  of  prepoffifllon  may  lead 
and  betray  a  man  into  a-  falfe  judgment  of  his  own 
heart.     For  we  may  obierve,  that  the  nrit  opinion' 
we  take  up  of  any  thing,  or    of  any  perfon,   doth 
generally  itick  clofe  to  us ;  the  nature  of  the  mind. 
oeing  fuch,  that   it   cannot   but  delire,   and  confe- 
quently  endeavour,    to  have   fome    certain    prin- 
ciples to  go  upon,  fomething  fixed  and  immove- 
able,   whereon    it    may   reft    and   fupport    itfelf. 
And  hence  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  fome  perfons 
are  with  fo  much  difficulty  brought  to  think  well  of 
■a  man  they  have  once  entertained  an  ill  opinion  of; 
and,  perhaps,  that  too  for  a  very  abfurd   and  un- 
warrantable reafon.     But  how  much  more  difficult 
then  mu'ft  it  be,  for   a  man  who  taketh  up  a  fond 
opinion  of  his  own  heart,  long  before   he  hath  ei- 
ther years  or  fenfe  enough  to  underftand  it,  either 
to  be  perfuaded  out  of  it   by  himfelf,  whom  he 
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loveth  fo  well  ;  or,  by  another,  whofe  intereft  or 
diverfion  it  may  be  to  make  him  aihamed  of  him- 
felf?  Then, 

idly.  As  to  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  in- 
ferior appetites  and  inclinations,  let  any  man  look 
into  his  own  heart,  and  obferve  in  how  different 
a  light,  and  under  what  different  complexions,  any 
two  fins,  of  equal  turpitude  and  malignity,  do  ap- 
pear to  him,  if  he  hath  but  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
the  one,  and  none  at  all  to  the  other.  That  which 
he  hath  an  inclination  to,  is  always  dreffed  up  in 
all  the  falfe  beauty  that  a  fond  and  bufy  imagina- 
tion can  give  it ;  the  other  appeareth  naked  and 
deformed,  and  in  all  the  true  cirumftances  of  folly 
and  dishonour.  Thus,  fteaiing  is  a  vice  that 
few  gentlemen  are  inclined  to  ;  and  they  jufily 
think  it  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  to  ftoop  to  fo 
bafe  and  low  a  fin  :  But  no  principle  of  honour, 
no  workings  of  the  mind  and  confcience,  not  the 
ftill  voice  of  mercy,  not  the  dreadful  call  of  judg- 
ment, nor  any  confiderations  whatever,  can  put  a 
flop  to  that  violence  and  opprefrlon,  that  pride  and 
ambition,  that  revelling  and  wantonnefs,  which 
we  every  day  we  meet  with  in  the  world.  Nay,  it 
is  eafy  to  obferve  very  different  thoughts  in  a  man, 
of  the  fin  that  he  is  moft  fond  of,  according  to  the 
different  ebbs  and  flows  of  his  inclination  to  it. 
For  as  foon  as  the  appetite  is  alarmed,  and  feizeth 
upon  the  heart,  a  little  cloud  gathereth  about  the 
head,  and  fpreadeth  a  kind  of  darknefs  over  the 
face  of  the  foul,  wherebv  it  is  hindered  from 
taking  a  clear  and  diftinct  view  of  things  :  But  no 
fooner  is  the  appetite  tired  and  fatiated,  but  the 
fame  cloud  paffeth  away  like  a  fhadow,  and  a  new 
light  fprLnging  up  in  the  mind  of  a  fudden,  the 
man  feeth  much  more,  both  of  the  folly  and  of 
the  danger  of  the  fin,  than  he  did  before. 

And  thus  having  done  with  the  feveral  reafons, 
why  man,  the  only  creature  in  the  world  that  can 

reflect 
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rreiaecl  and  look  into  himfelf,  is  fo  very  ignorant  of 
whatpaiTeth  within 'him,  and  fo  much  unacquaint- 
td  with  the  ftanding  difpolitions  and   complexions 

■«[  his  own  hear i  :  I  proceed  now,  in  the 

III.  Third  and  :iaft  place,  to  lay  down  feveral 
advantages,  that  do  moft  affuredly  attend  a  due  im- 
provement in  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.     And, 

i  -,  One  great  advantage  is,  that  it  tendeth  very 
much  to  mortify  and  humble  a  man  into  a  modeft 
-and  low  opinion  of  himfelf.  For  let  a  man  take  a 
nice  and  curious  infoection  into  all  the  feveral  re- 
■gions  of  the  heart,  and  obferve  every  thing  irregu- 
lar and  amifs  within  him  ;  for  inftance,  how  nar- 
row and  lhort-ilghted  a  thing  is  the  underftanding  ! 
"upon  how  little  reaibn  do  we  take  up  an  opinion, 
•?.n\  upon  how  much  lefs  fometimes  do  we  lay  it 
down  again  !  how  weak  and  fane  ground  do  we 
'often  walk  upon,  with  the  biggeir.  confidence  and 
^ffurance  ;  and  how  tremulous  and  doubtful  we 
are  very  often,  where  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  ! 
again,  how  wild  and  impertinent,  how  bufy  and 
incoherent  a  thing  is  the  imagination,  even  in  the 
beft  and  -wifeft  men;  infomuch  that  every  man 
may  be  faid  to  be  mad,  but  every  man -doth  not 
mew  it  !  Then,  as  to  the  pafhons,  how  noify,  how 
turbulent,andhcw  tumultuous  are  they  !  how  ealily 
are  they  ftirred  andfet  a-going;  how  eager  and  hot 
in  the  purfnit,  and  what  ftrange  diforder  and  con- 
fufion  do  they  throw  a  man  into,  fo  that  he  can  nei- 
ther think,  nor  fpeak,  nor  act,  as  he  iliould  do, 
while  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  any  of  them. 

Thus,  let  every  man  look  with  a.  fevere  and  im- 
partial eye  into  ail  the  diftincT:  regions  of  the  heart ; 
and,  no  doubt,  feveral  deformities  and  irregularis 
ties  that  he  never  thought  of,  will  open  and  dif- 
clofe  themfelves  upon  fo  near  a  view  ;  and  rather 
make  the  man  aihamed  of  himielf,  than  proud. 

2.  A 
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2.  A  clue  improvement  in  the  knowlege  of  our- 
felvcs,  doth  certainly  fecure  us  from  the  fly  and  in« 
foliating  aifaults  -of  flattery.  There  is  not  indie 
world  a  bafer,  and  moi  e  hateful  thing,  than  flattery 
It  proceedeth  from  fo  much  falfenefs  and  inline  erity 
in  the  man  that  giveth  it,  and  often  difcovereth  fo 
much  weaknefs  and  folly  in  the  man  that  taketh  it, 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  is  moll  to  be 
blamed.  Every  man  of  common  fenfe  can  demon- 
Urate  in  fpeculation  and  may  be  fully  convinced, 
that  all  the  praifes  and  commendations  of  the  whole 
world  can  add.no  more  to  the  real  and  intriniic  va- 
lue of  a  man,  than  they  can  add  to  his  frature. 
And  yet,  for  all  this,  men  of  the  beft  fenfe  and 
piety  when  they  come  down  to  the  practice,  cannot 
forbear  thinking  much  better  of  themielves,  when 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  fpoken  well  of  by 
other  peribns. 

But  the  meaning  of  this  abfurd  proceeding  feer- 
eth  to  be  no  other  than  this ;  There  are  few  men. 
that  have  fo  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  their 
own  hearts,  as  to  know  their  own  real  worth,  and 
how  to  fet  a  juft  rate  upon  themfelves ;  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  know,  but  that  he  who  praifes  them 
noft,  may  be  moftin  the  right  of  it.  For,  no  doubt 
it' a  man  were  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  a  thing 
he  loved  as  well  as  himfeff,  he  would  meaiurc  the 
worth  of  it  according  to  the  cftecm  of  him  who  bid- 
deth  moft  for  it,  rather  than  of  him  that  biddeth  lefs. 
Therefore  the  mod  infalliable  way  to  diiintangle 
a  man  from  the  fnares  of  flattery,  is,  toconfult  and 
ftudy  his  own  heart ;  for  whoever  does  that  well, 
will  hardly  be  fo  abfurd,  as  to  take  another  man's 
word,  before  Iris  own  fenfe  and  experience. 

7.  Another  advantage  from  this  kind  of  ftudy, 
is  this,  that  it  teacheth  a  man  how  to  behave  him- 
felf  patiently,  when  he  has  the  ill  fortune  to  be  cen- 
fured  and  abufed  by  other  people.  For  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  accmainted  with  his  own  heart,  doth 

already 
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already  know  much  more  evil  of  himfelf  than  any- 
body elfe  can  tell  him ;  and  when  any  one  fpeak- 
eth  ill  of  him,  he  rather  thanketh  God;  that  he 
can  fay  no  worfe.  For  could  his  enemy  but  look 
into  the  dark  and  hidden  recedes  of  the  heart, 
he  confidereth  what  a  number  of  impure  thoughts 
he  might  there  fee  brooding  and  hovering  like  a 
dark  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  foul ;  that  there 
he  might  take  a  profpect  of  the  fancy,  and  view  it 
acting  over  the  feveral  fcenes  of  pride,  of  ambition, 
of  envy,  of  luft,  and  revenge  ;  that  there  he  might 
tell  how  often  a  vitious  inclination  hath  been  re- 
ftrained,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  juft  to  fave  the 
man's  credit  or  intereft  in  the  world  ;  and  how  many 
unbecoming  ingredients  have  entered  into  the  coni- 
pofltion  of  his  beft  actions.  And  now,  what  man 
in  the  whole  world  would  be  able  to  bear  fo  fevere 
a  teft,  to  have  every  thought  and  inward  motion  of 
the  heart  laid  open  and  expofed  to  the  view  of  his 
enemies  ?  But, 

4.  and  lajify,  Another  advantage  of  this  kind  is, 
that  it  maketh  men  lefs  fevere  upon  other  people's 
faults,  and  lefs  bufy  and  induftrious  in  fpreading 
them.  For  a  man  employed  at  home,  infpeeting 
into  his  own  failings,  hath  not  leiiure  enough  to 
take  notice  of  every  little  fpot  and  biemifh  that* 
lieth  fcattered  upon  others  :  or,  if  he  cannot  efcape 
the  light  of  them,  he  always  pafles  the  moil  eafy 
Lnd  favourable  conftruction  upon  them.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  does  the  ill  he  knoweth  of  a  man  pro- 
ceed from  an  unhappy  temper  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  body  ?  He  then  confidereth  with  himfelf", 
how  hard  a  thing  it  is,  not  to  be  borne  down  with 
the  current  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  ;  and  accord- 
ingly layeth  fome  part  of  the  blame  upon  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  nature  ;  for  he  hath  felt  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  it  within  his  own  breaft ;  though, 
perhaps,  in  another  inftance,  he  remembereth 
how  it  rageth  and   fwelleth  by  oppofition  ;    and 

though 
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though  it  may  be  retrained,  or  diverted  for  a 
while,  yet  it  can  hardly  ever  be  totally  fubdued. 

Or,  hath  the  man  finned  out  of  cuftom  ?  he 
then,  from  his  own  experience,  traceth  a  habit 
into  the  very  nrft  rife  and  imperfect  beginnings  of 
it  ;  and  can  tell,  by  how  flow  and  infenhble 
advances  it  creepeth  upon  the  heart ;  how  it 
worketh  itfelf  by  degrees  into  the  very  frame  and 
texture  of  it,  and  fo  pafu-th  into  a  fecond  nature  ; 
and  consequently  he  hath  a  jufl:  fenfe  of  the  great 
difficulty  for  him  to  learn  to  do  good,  who  hath 
been  long  accuftomed  to  do  evil. 

Or,  laftly,  hath  a  falfe  opinion  betrayed  him 
into  a  fin  ?  he  then  calleth  to  mind  what  wrong 
apprehensions  he  hath  had  of  ibme  things  himfelf; 
how  many  opinions  that   he  once  made   no  doubt 

*  a. 

of,  he  hath,  upon  a  ftricter  examination,  found 
to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain  ;  how  many  more  to 
be  unreafonable  and  abfurd.  He  knoweth  further, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  opinions  that  he 
hath  never  yet  examined  into  at  all,  and  which, 
however,  he  ftill  believeth,  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  becaufe  he  hath  believed  them  fo  long  already 
without  a  reafon.  Thus,  upon  every  Occafion,  a 
man  intimately  acquainted  With  himfelf,  confultcth 
his  own  heart,  and  maketh  every  man's  cafe  to  be 
his  own,  (and  fo  puts  the  moft  favourable  inter- 
pretation upon  it)  Let  every  man  therefore  look 
into  his  own  heart,  before  he  beginneth  to  abufe 
the  reputation  of  another,  and  then  he  will  hardly 
be  fo  abfurd,  as  to  throw  a  dart  that  will  fo  cer- 
tainly rebound,  and  wound  himfelf.  And  thus, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  converfation,  let 
him  keep  an  eye  upon  that  one  great  and  compre- 
henfive  rule  of  Chriftian  duty,  on  which  hangeth 
not  only  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  the  very 
life  and  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  too  :  Whatfoever  ye 
would  that  men  Jhould  do  unto  youy  do  ye  eve  1  fo 
Vol.  II.  F  unto 
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itnto  them.  Which  rule  that  we  may  all  duly  ob- 
ferve,  by  throwing  aiide  all  fcandal  and  detraction, 
all  fpite  and  rancour,  all  rudenefs  and  contempt,  all 
rage  and  violence,  and  whatever  tendeth  to  make 
converfation  and  commerce  either  uneaiy  or 
troublefome,  may  the  God  of  peace  grant,  for  Je- 
fus  Chrin's  fake,  &c. 

Confider  what  has  been  faid,  and  the  Lord  give 
you  a  right  underftanding  in  all  things.  To  whom, 
with  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  be  all  honour, 
and  glory,  now  and  for  ever. 


A 
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A  PROPOSAL  humbly  offered  to  the  Par- 
liament,  for  the  more  effectual  prevent- 
ing the  further  growth  of  Popery. 


"With  the  defcription  and  ufe  of  the  Ecclesiasti< 
cal  Thermometer, 


Very  proper  for  all  families,. 

Infant  fanits  nomenferat,  aquits  iniqui,. 
Ultra  quamfatis  eft,  virtutemji  petat  ipfwn, 

Hor= 

HAving,.  with  great  forrow  of  heart,  obferv- 
ed  the  increafe  of  Popery  among  us  of  late 
years,  and  how  ineffectual  the  penal  laws  and 
itatutes  of  this  realm  have  been,  for  near  forty 
years  laft  paft,  towards  reclaiming  that  blind  and 
deluded  people  from  their  errors,  notwithstanding 
the  good  intentions  of  the  legislators,  and  the  pious 
and  unwearied  labours  of  the  many  learned  divines 
of  the  eftablifhed  church,  who  have  preached  to 
them  without  ceafing,  although  hitherto  without 
fuccefs : 

Having  alfo  remarked,  in  his  Grace's  fpeech  to 
both  hcuTes  of  parliament,  mod  kind  offers  of  his 
Grace's  good  offices,  towards  obtaining  fuch  fur- 
ther laws  as  (hall  be  thought  neceffary  towards 
bringing  home  the  faid  wandering  fheep  into  the 
fold  of  the  church  ;  as  alfo  a  good  difpoiition  in 
the  parliament  to  join  in  the  laudable  work,  towards 
which  every  good  Proteftant  ought  to  contribute 

F  2  at 
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at  leafi  his  advice :  I  think  it  a  proper  time  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  fcheme  which  was  writ  fome 
years  fince,  and  laid  by  to  be  ready  on  a  fit  occa- 
caiion. 

That  whereas  the  feveral  penal  laws  and  ftatutes 
now  in  being  againit  Papifts,  have  been  found  in- 
effectual, and  rather  tend  to  confirm  tha,n  reclaim 
men  from  their  errors,  as,  calling  a  man  c&ivard, 
is  a  ready  way  to  make  him  fight ;  it  is  humbly 
propofed, 

I.  That  the  laid  penal  laws  and  ftatutes  again  ft 
Papifts,  except  the  law  of  Gavelkind,  and  that  which 
difquaiifies  them  for  places,  be  repealed,  abrogated, 
annulled,  deftroyed,  and  obliterated,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes. 

II.  That,  in  room  of  the  faid  penal  laws  and 
ftatutes,  all  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic"tion  be  taken  from 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  cler^v  of  the  eftabliihed 
church,  and  the  fame  be  veiled  in  the  feveral  Po- 
pifh  archbifhops,  bifhops,  deans,  and  archdeacons; 
neverthelefs  fo  as  fuch  jurifdiction  be  exerciied  over 
perfons  of  the  Popiih  religion  only. 

III.  That  a  Popiih  prieft  {hall  be  fettled  by  law  in 
each  and  every  parifh  in  Ireland. 

IV.  That  the  faid  Popifh  prieft  fhall,  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majefty,  be  intitled  to 
a  tenth  part  or  tithe  of  all  things  tithable  in  Ire- 
land, belonging  to  the  Papifts  within  their  refpec- 
tive  pariflies  ;  yet  fo  as  fuch  grant  of  tithes  to  fuch 
Popiih  priefts,  fhall  not  be  conftrued,  in  law  or  e- 
quity,  to  hinder  the  Proteftant  clergyman  of  fuch 
pariih  from  receiving  a.nd  collecting  his  tithes,  in 
like  manner  as  he  does  at  prefent. 

V.  That,  in  cafe  of  detention  or  fubtra&ion  of 
tithes  by  any  Papift,  the  parifh-prieft  do  have  his 
remedy  at  law,  in  any  of  his  Majefty 's  courts,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  now  praelifed  by  the  clergy  of  the 
eftablifhed  church  ;  together  with  all  other  eccleiiaf- 
tical dues.     And,  for  their  further  difcovery,    to 

vex 
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vex  their  people  at  law,  it  might  not  be  amifs  to 
oblige  the  Solicitor-General,  or  fome  other  able 
King's  counfel,  to  give  his  advice  or  affirmance  to 
to  fuch.  priefts  gratis,  for  which  he  might  receive 
a  falary  out  of  the  barrack-fund,  military  contingen- 
cies, or  con  cor datum  ;  having  obferved  the  exceed- 
ings  there  better  paid  than  of  the  army,  or  any 
-other  branch  of  the  eftablilhment  ;  and  I  would 
have  no  delay  in  payment  in  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance. 

VI.  That  the  archbimops  and  bimopshave  power 
to  vifit  the  inferior  clergy,  and  to  extort  proxies 
exhibits,  and  all  other  perquifites  ufual  in  Popijh 
and  V  rot  eft  ant  countries. 

VII.  That  the  convocation  having  been  found, 
by  long  experience,  to  be  hurtful  to  true  religion, 
be  for  ever  hereafter  abolilhed  among  Protect- 
ants. 

VIII.  That,  in  the  room  thereof,  the  Popifh 
archbilhops,  bifhops,  priefrs,  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  prodfcors,  have  liberty  to  aiTemble  themfelves 
in  convocation,  and  be  impowered  to  make  fuch 
-canons  as  they  ihall  think  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Papifts  in  Ireland. 

IX.  And,  that  the  fecular  arm  being  necefiary  to 
inforce  obedience  to  eccleiialfical  cenfure,  the  ihe- 
riffs,  conftables,  and  other  officers,  be  command- 
ed to  execute  the  decrees  and  fentences  of  the  laid 
Popifh  convocation,  with  fecrecy  and  difpatch  ;  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  erect  an  in- 
quiiition  with  proper  officers  of  their  own. 

X  That,  as  Papifts  declare  themfelves  converts 
to  the  eftablifhed  church,  all  f/jiritual  poixser  over 
them  fhall  ceafe. 

XL  That  as  foon  as  any  whole  parifli  fhall  re- 
nounce the  popifh  religion,  the  Prieft  of  fuch  pa- 
riih  fhall,  for  his  good  fervices,  have  a  penfion  of 
200  1.  per  annum  fettled  on  him  for  life,  and  that 
he  be,  from  fuch  time,  exempt  from  preaching  and 

F  3  pray- 
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praying,  and  other  duties  of  his  function,  in  like 
manner  as  Protcjlant  divines,  with  equal  incomes, 
are  at  prefent. 

XII.  That  each  bifhop,  fo  foon  as  his  diocefe 
mall  become  Protectants,  be  called  My  Lord,  and 
have  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  pounds  per  annum 
during  life. 

XIII.  That  when  a  whole  province  mail  be  re- 
claimed, the  archbilhop  fliall  be  called  His  Grace, 
and  have  a  penlion  of  three  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum,  during  life,  and  be  admitted  a  member  of 
his  Majefty's  moji  honourable  privy  council. 

The  good  confequences  of  this  fcheme  (which 
will  execute  itfelf  without  murmurings  againft  the 
government)  are  very  viiible.  I  ihall  mention  a 
few  of  the  molt  obvious. 

I.  The  giving  the  prieft  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  law  fuits  and  wrangles  ;  his  Reverence, 
beins  intitled  to  a  certain  income  at  all  events,  would 
coniider  himfelf  as  a  leffal  incumbent,  and  behave 
accordingly,  and  apply  himfelf  more  to  fleecing  than 
feeding  his  flock.  His  neceffary  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  juftice  would  leave  his  people  without  a  fpi- 
ritual guide ;  by  which  means  proteftant  curates,  who 
have  no  fuits  about  tithes,  would  be  furniihed  with 
proper  opportunities  for  making  converts,  which 
is  very  much  wanted. 

II.  The  erecting  a  fpiritual  jurifdietion  amongft 
them,  would,  in  all  probability,  drive  as  many  out 
of  that  communion,  as  a  due  execution  of  fuch 
jurisdiction  hath  hitherto  drove  from  amongft  our- 

'felvcs. 

III.  An  inquifition  would  ftill  be  a  further  im- 
provement, and  mod:  certainly  would  expedite  the 
conversion  of  Papifts.  ' 

I  know  it  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  and 
"with  fome  fhew  of  reafon,  That,  fhould  the  Popifh 
princes  abroad  purine  the  fame  methods,  with  re- 
gard to  their  Proteftant  Subjects,  the  Proteftant  in- 

tereft 
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tereft.  in  Europe  would  thereby  be  confiderably 
weakned.  But,  as  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufpect 
Popifh  couniels  will  ever  produce  fo  much  modera- 
tion, I  think  the  objection  ought  to  have  but  little 
weight. 

A  due  execution  of  this  fcheme  will  foon  pro- 
duce many  converts  from  Popery:  ncverthelefs,  to 
the  end  it  may  be  known  when  they  (hall  be  of  the 
true  chunk,  1  have  ordered  a  large  parcel  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  or  church  thermometers  to  be  made,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  hung  up  in  each  parifh  church;  the 
defcription  and  uie  of  which  take  as  follows,  in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Ifaac  BickeritafF,  Elq; 

HPHE  church-thermometer,  which  I  am  now  to 
•*•  treat  of,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  about  die  time  when  that 
religious  prince  put  lb  me  to  death  for  owning  the 
Pope's  fupremacy,  and  others  for  denying  tranfub- 
ltantiation.  I  do  not  find,  however,  any  great  ufe 
made  of  this  inirrument,  till  it  fell  into  the  hand 
of  a  learned  and  vigilant  prieff  or  minifter,  (for  he 
frequently  wrote  himfelf  both  the  one  and  the  o- 
ther),  who  was  fome  time  vicar  of  Bray.  This 
gentleman  lived  in  his  vicarage  to  a  good  old  age  ; 
and,  after  having  feen  feveral  fuccefhons  of  his 
neighbouring  clergy,  either  burnt  or  baniihed,  de- 
parted this  life  with  the  fatisfa£tion  of  having  ne- 
ver deferted  his  flock,  and  died  vicar  of  Bray. 
As  this  glafs  was  firft  defigned  to  calculate  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  in  religion,  as  it  raged  in 
Popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  grew  temperate  in  the 
reformation,  it  was  marked  at  feveral  diffances, 
after  the  manner  our  ordinary  thermometer  is  to 
this  day,  viz.  Extreme  hot,  Sultry  hot,  Very  hot. 
Hot,  Waim,  Temperate,  (.old,  Juft  freezing,  Frojr, 
Hard fr oft,  Great  fr ft,   Extreme  cold. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Torricellius,  the  inventor 
of  the  common  weather-glafs,   made  the  experi- 
ment 
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ment  of  a  long  tube  which  held  thirty-two  feet  of 
water ;  and  that  a  more  modern  virtuofo  rinding  fuch 
a  machine  altogether  unwieldy  and  ufelefs,  and  con- 
sidering that  thirty-two  inches  of  quickiilver  weigh- 
ed as  much  as  lb  many  foot  of  water  in  a  tube  of 
the  fame  circumference,  invented  that  fizable  in- 
strument which  is  now  in  ufe.  After  tiiis  manner, 
that  I  might  ad  ant  the  thermometer  I  am  now 
fpeaking  of  to  the  prefent  constitution  of  our 
church,  as  divided  into  High  and  Low,  I  have  made 
fome  necefTary  variations,  both  in  the  tube,  and  the 
fluid  it  contains.  In  the  firft  place,  1  ordered  a 
tube  to  be  caff  in  a  planetary  hour,  and  took  care 
to  feal  it  hermetically,  when  the  fun  was  in  con- 
junction with  Saturn.  I  then  took  the  proper  pre- 
cautions about  the  fluid,  which  is  a  compound  of 
two  different  liquors ;  one  of  them  a  fpirit  drawn 
out  of  a  ftrong  heady  wine  ;  the  other  a  particular 
fort  of  rock-water,  colder  than  ice,  and  clearer 
than  cryftal.  The  fpirit  is  of  a  red,  fiery  colour  ; 
and  fo  very  apt  to  ferment,  that,  unlefs  it  be  min- 
gled with  a  proportion  of  the  water,  or  pent  up 
very  clofe,  it  will  burft  the  vefTel  that  holds  it,  and 
fly  up  in  fume  and  fmoke.  The  water,  on  the 
contrary,  is  of  fuch  a  fubtle,  piercing  cold,  that 
unlefs  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  fpi- 
rits,  it  will  link  almoft  through  every  thing  it  is  put 
into ;  and  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
water  mentioned  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which,  fays 
the  hiftorian,  could  be  contained  in  nothing  but 
the  hoof,  or  (as  the  Oxford  manufcript  has  it)  the 
icull  of  an  afs.  The  thermometer  is  marked  ac- 
cording to  the  following  figure,  which  I  fet  down 
at  length,  not  only  to  give  my  reader  a  clear  idea 
of  it,  but  alfo  to  nil  up  my  paper. 


Ignorance 
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Ignorance. 

Per  fee  ut  ion. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

CHURCH.. 

Moderation. 

Lukewaimnefs. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  Church  is 
placed  in  the  middle  point  of  the  glafs,  between 
Zeal  and  Moderation,  the  iituation  in  which  Ihe 
always  flouriihes,  and  in  which  every  good  Eng- 
lishman wifhes  her,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  con- 
ft  itution  or"  his  country .  However,  when  it  mounts 
to  Zeal,  it  is  not  amifs ;  and  when  it  fmks  to  Mo- 
.deurtion>  it  is  full  in  admirable  temper.  Theworft 
of  it  is,  that  when  once  it  begins  to  rife,  it  has  ftill 
an  inclination  to  afcend,  infomuch  that  it  is  apt  to 
climb  from  Zeal  to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath  to  Per- 
secution, which  often  ends  in  Ignorance,  and  very 
often  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  it 
frequently  takes  its  progrefs  through  the  lower 
half  of  the  glafs  ;  and,  when  it  has  a  tendency  to 
fall,  will  gradually  defcend  from  Moderation  to 
Liikewaimnefi ,  and  from  Lukewarmnefs  to  Infidelity ', 
which  very  often  terminates  in  Ignorance,  and  al- 
ways proceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  ordinary 
thermometer  will  be  afrected  by  the  breathing  of 
people  who  are  in  the  room  where  it  ftands  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  conceive,  how  the 
slafs  I  am  now  defcribim*  will  fall  by  the  breath  of 
the  multitude  crying  Popery  ;  or,  en  the  contrary, 
how  it  will  rife  when  the  fame  multitude  (as  it 
fome times  happens)  cry  out  in  the  fame  breath, 
Tie  church  is  in  danger. 

As  foon  as  I  had  finifhed  this  my  glafs,  and  ad- 

i  ufted 
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jufted  it  to  the  above-mentioned  fcale  of  religion, 
that  I  might  make  proper  experiments  with  it,  1 
carried  it  under  my  cloak  to  feveral  coffeehoufes, 
and  other  places  of  refort,  about  this  great  city. 
At  St.  James's  coffeehoufe  the  liquor  ftood  at  M&r 
deration ;  but  at  Will's,  to  my  extreme  furprife,  it 
fubiided  to  the  very  loweft  mark  of  the  glafs.  At 
the  Grecian  it  mounted  but  juft  one  point  higher  ; 
at  the  Rainbow  it  ftill  afcended  two  degrees ;  Child's. 
fetched  it  up  to  Zeal,  and  other  adjacent  coffee- 
houfes to  Wrath. 

It  fell  in  the  lower  half  of  the  glafs,  as  I  went 
further  into  the  city,  till  at  length  it  fettled  at  Mo- 
deration, where  it  continued  all  the  time  I  {laid  a- 
bout  the  Change,  as  alfo  whilft  I  palled  by  the 
Bank.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  remarks,  I  never 
obferved  my  glafs  to  rife  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
flocks  did. 

To  complete  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  works  under  me  in  the  occult 
fciences,  to  make  a  progrefs  with  my  glafs  through 
the  whole  ifland  of  Great  Britain •  and  after  his 
return,  to  prefent  me  with  a  regifter  of  his  obfer- 
vations.  I  gueffed  beforehand  at  the  temper  of  fe- 
veral places  he  pafTed  through,  by  the  characters 
they  have  had,  time  out  of  mind.  Thus,  that  fa- 
cetious divine,  Dr.  Fuller,  fpeaking  of  the  town 
of  Banbury,  near  a  hundred  years  ago,  tell  us,  it 
was  a  place  famous  for  cakes  and  zeal ;  which  I 
find  by  my  glafs  is  true  to  this  day,  as  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  defcription  ;  though  I  mull  confefs,  it 
is  not  in  the  fame  reputation  for  cakes  that  it  was 
in  the  time  of  that  learned  author  ;  and  thus  of 
other  places.  In  Abort,  I  have  now  by  me,  digeft- 
ed  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  the  counties,  cor- 
porations, and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  with 
their  respective  tempers,  as  they  ftand  related  in 
my  thermometer.     But  this  J  mall  keep  to  myfelf, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing  that  may 
feem  to  influence  any  enfuing  election. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propagate 
fey  this  my  invention,  is  the  fame  which  was  long 
ago  advanced  by  that  able  teacher  Horace,  out  of 
whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this  difcourfe.  We 
-mould  be  careful  not  to  overfhoot  ourfelves,  in  the 
purfuits  even  of  virtue.  Whether  Zeal  or  Mode- 
deration  be  the  point  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out 
•of  the  one,  and  froft  out  of  the  other.  But,  alas ! 
the  world  is  too  wife  to  want  fuch  a  precaution. 
The  terms  High-church  and  Low- churchy  as  com- 
monly ufed,  do  not  fo  much  denote  a  principle,  as 
they  diftinguifh  a  party.  They  are  like  words  of 
battle,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  original 
iigniiication,  but  are  only  given  to  keep  out  a  body 
of  men  together,  and  to  let  them  know  friends 
from  enemies. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  have  confidered,  with  fome  at- 
tention, the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  thefe 
great  national  fe£ts  have  upon  their  practice ;  and 
do  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  imaccountablc  things 
of  our  times,  that  multitudes  of  honeft  gentlemen, 
who  entirely  agree  in  their  lives,  mould  take  it  in 
their  heads  to  differ  in  their  religion. 

I  ihall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  account  of  a 
conference  which. happened  between  a  very  excel- 
lent divine  (whofe  doctrine  was  eafy,  and  formerly 
much  refpected)  and  a  lawyer. 

AND  behold,    a  certain  lawyer  ftood  up,   and 
tempted  him,  faying,  Mafter,  what  ihall  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 

He  faid  unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the  law  ? 
how  readeft  thou  ? 

And  he  anfwering,  faid,  Thou  flialt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
foul,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf . 

And 
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And  he  faid  unto  him,  Thou  haft  anfwered  right: 
this  do,  and  thou  flialt  live. 

But  he,  willing  to  juftify  himfelf,  faid  unto  Je- 
fus,  And  who  is  my  neighbour  ? 

And  Jefus  anfwering,  faid,  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerufalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves,  which  {tripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 
wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  prieft 
that  way ;  and  when  he  faw  him  he  palled  by  on 
the  other  fide. 

And  likewife  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place, 
came  and  looked  on  him,  and  palled  by  on  the  other 
fide. 

But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was  :  and  when  he  faw  him,  he  had  com- 
panion on  him, 

And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds, 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine  ;  and  fet  him  on  his  own 
beaft,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of 
him. 

And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  departed,  he  took 
out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  hoft,  and 
faid  unto  him,  Take  care  of  him  ;  and  whatsoever 
thou  fpendeft  more,  when  I  come  again,  I  will  re- 
pay thee. 

Which  now  of  thefe  three,  thinkeft  thou,  was 
nighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? 

And  he  faid,  He  that  fbewed  mercy  on  him. 
Then  faid  Jefus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  like- 
wife.     Luke  x.  25.  to  38. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

r  PHere  is  now  in  the  prefs  a  propofal  for  raifing 
■*■  a  fund  towards  paying  the  national  debt  by  the 
following  means.  The  author  would  have  com- 
mifhoners  appointed  to  fearch  all  the  public  and 
private  libraries,  bookfellers  mops  and  warehoufes, 
in  this  kingdom,  for  fuch  books  as  are  of  no  ufe 
to  the  owner,  or  to  the  public,  viz.  all  comments 
•on  the  holy  fcriptures,  whether  called  fermons, 
creeds,  bodies  of  divinity,  tomes  of  cafuiftry,  vin- 
dications, confutations,  eilays,  anfwers,  replies, 
rejoinders,  or  fur-rejoinders ;  together  with  all  o- 
;ner  learned  treatifes  and  books  of  divinity  of  what 
nomination  or  clafs  foever  :  as  alio,  all  comments 
on  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  fuch  as,  reports,  law-ca- 
fes, decrees,  guides  for  attorneys  and  young 
( ierks  ;  and,  in  line,  all  the  books  now  in  being  in 
this  kingdom,  (whether  of  divinity,  law,  phyiic, 
metaphyiicsj  logics,  or  politics),  except  the  pure 
text  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  the  naked  text  of  the 
laws,  a  few  books  of  morality,  poetry,  muiic,  ar- 
chitecture, agriculture,  mathematics,  merchandife, 
and  hiftory :  the  author  would  have  the  aforeiaid 
ufelefs  books  carried  to  the  feveral  paper-mills, 
there  to  be  wrought  into  white  paper;  which,  to 
prevent  damage  or  complaints,  he  would  have  per- 
formed by  the  commentators,  critics,  popular 
preachers,  apothecaries,  learned  lawyers,  attorneys, 
Jblicitors,  logicians,  phyiicians,  almanac-makers, 
and  others  of  the  like  wrong  turn  of  mind  ;  the 
faid  paper  to  be  fold,  and  the  produce  applied  to 
difcharge  the  national  debt.  What  fhould  remain 
of  the  iaid  debt  uniatisfjed,  might  be  paid  bv  a  tax 
on  the  falaries  or  eftatcs  of  bankers,  common  cheats, 
ufurers,  treajurers,  imbezzlci'S  cf  public  money,  gene* 
ral  officers,  Jbarpers,  peyjioners,  pick-pockets,  &c. 
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The  PREFACE  prefixed  to  POPE's  and 
SWIFT's  Mifcellanies,  in  four  volumes 
i2ino,   1727. 


THE  papers  that  compofe 'the  ffrfl:  of  thefe  vo- 
lumes were  printed  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
to  which  there  -are  now  added  two  or  three  fmall 
tracts ;  and  the  verfes  are  transferred  into  the 
fourth  volume  apart,  with  the  addition  of  futh  o- 
thers  as  we  lince  have  written.  The  fecond  and 
third  will  confilt  of  feveral  fmall  treatifes  in  profe, 
in  which  a  friend  or  two  is  concerned  with  us. 

Having  both  of  us  been  extremely  ill  treated  by 
fome  bookfellers,  efpecially  one  Edmund  Curl,  it 
was  our  opinion,  that  the  beft  method  we  could 
take  for  justifying  ourfelves,  would  be  to  publifh 
whatever  loofe  papers,  in  profe  and  verfe,  we  have 
formerly  written  ;  not  only  fuch  as  have  already 
itole  into  the  world  (very  much  to  our  regret,  and 
perhaps  very  little  to  our  credit),  but  fuch  as  in 
any  probability  hereafter  may  run  the  fame  fate  ; 
having  been  obtained  from  us  by  the  importunity, 
and  divulged  by  the  indifcretion  of  friends,  al- 
though retrained  by  promifes,  which  few  of  them 
are  ever  known  to  obferve,  and  often  think  they 
make  us  a  compliment  in  breaking. 

But  the  confequences  have  been  {till  worfe  :  we 
have  been  intitled,  and  have  had  our  names  prefix-; 
ed  at  length,  to  whole  volumes  of  mean  produc- 
tions, equally  ofFeniive  to  good  manners  and  good 
fenfe,  which  we  never  faw  nor  heard  of  till  they 
appeared  in  print. 

For  a  forgery  m  fetting  a  falfe  name  to  a  writ- 
ing, 
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mg,  which  may  prejudice  another's  fortune,  the 
law  punifhes  the  offender  with  the  lofs  of  his  ears  ; 
but  has  inflicted  no  adequate  penalty  for  fuch  as 
prejudice  another's  reputation  in  doing  the  fame 
thing  in  print;  though  ail  and  every  individual 
book,  fo  fold  under  a  falfe  name,  are  manifeftly 
fo  many  feveral  and  multiplied  forgeries. 

Indeed  we  hoped,  that  the  good  nature,  or  at 
leaf!  the  good  judgement  of  the  world,  would  have 
cleared  us  from  the  imputation  of  fuch  things,  as 
had  been  thus  charged  upon  us  by  the  malice  of  e- 
uemies,  the  want  of  judgement  in  friends,  the  un- 
concern of  indifferent  perfons,  and  the  confident  ■ 
aifertions  of  bookfeUers. 

We  are  afhamed  to  find  {o  ill  a  tafte  prevail,  as 
to  make  it  a  necerTary  work  to  do  this  jufrice  to 
ourfelves.  It  is  very  poilible  for  any  author  to 
write  below  himfelf ;  either  his  fubject  not  proving 
fo  fruitful,  or  iittecl  for  him,  as  he  at  firft  imagin- 
ed ;  or  his  health,  or  his  humour,  or  the  prefent 
difpofition  of  his  mind,  unqualifying  him  at  that 
juncture  :  however,  if  he  porTeffed  any  diftinguifh- 
ing  marks  of  ftyle,  or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there 
would  remain  in  his  leaft  fuccefsful  writings  fome 
few  tokens,  whereby  perfons  of  tafte  might  difco- 
ver  him. 

But  fince  it  hath  other-wife  fallen  out,  we  think 
we  have  fufficiently  paid  for  our  want  of  prudence, 
and  determine  for  the  future  to  be  lefs  communica- 
tive :  or  rather,  having  done  with  fuch  amufe- 
ments,  we  are  refolved  to  give  up  what  we  cannot 
fairly  difown,  to  the  feverity  of  critics,  the  malice 
of  perfonal  enemies,  and  the  indulgence  of  friends,. 

We  are  forry  for  the  fa  tire  interfperfed  in  fome 
of  thefe  pieces  upon  a  few  people,  from  whom  the 
higheft  provocations  have  been  received,  and 
who,  by  their  conduct  11  nee,  have  ffievn,  that  they 
have  not  yet  forgiven  us  the  wrong  they  did.  It 
is  a  very  unlucky  circiimftance,  to   be  obliged  to 
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retaliate  the  injuries  of  fuch  authors,  whofe  works 
are  fo  foon  forgotten,  that  we  are  in  danger  alrea- 
dy of  appearing  the  firft.  aggrevTors.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  Virgil  let  pals  a  line,  which  told  po- 
ller it.y  he  had  two  enemies,  called  Bavius  and  Mie.- 
vius.  The  wifeft  way  is.  not  once  to  name  them, 
but  (as  the  madman  advifed  the  gentleman,  wh-3 
told  him  he  wore  a  fword  to  kill  his  enemies),  to 
let  them  ahnei  and  they  would  die  of '  themjelves.  And 
according  to  this  rule  we  have  acted  throughout 
all  thofe  writings  which  we  deflgned  for  the  prefs  : 
but  ia  thofe,  the  publication  whereof  was  not  owing 
to  our  folly,  but  that  of  others,  the  omiffion  of 
the  names  was  not  in  our  power,  At  the  wortt  we 
can  only  give  them  that  liberty  now  for  forne^ing; 
which  they  have  io  many  years  exercifed  for  no- 
thing, of  railing  and  fcribbling  againft  us.  And 
it  is  ibme  commendation,  that  we  have  not  done  it 
all  this  while,  but  avoided  publicly  to  characterife 
any  perfon  without  long  experience.  Nonum  pre- 
matur  in  annum,  is  a  good  rule  for  all  writers,  but 
chiefly  for  writers  of  characters ;  be.caufe  it  may 
happen  to  thofe  who  vent  praife  or  cenfure  too  pre- 
cipitately, as  it  did  to  an  eminent  Engliih  poet,  who 
celebrated  a  young  nobleman  for  erecting  Dryden's 
monument  upon  a  promife,  which  his  Lordfhip 
forgot,  till  it  was  clone  by  another. 

In  regard  to  two  perfons  only  we  wiih  our  raille^- 
ry,  though  ever  fo  tender,  or  refentment,  though 
ever  fo  juff,  had  not  been  indulged.  We  fpeak  of 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  of 
honour;  and  of  Mr.  Addifon,  whofe  name  deferves 
all  refpect  from  every  lover  of  learning. 

We  cannot  deny  (and  perhaps  moft  writers  of 
Our  kind  have  been  in  the  lame  circumitances)  that 
in  feveral  parts  of  our  lives,  and  according  to  the 
difpoiitions  we  were  in,  we  have  written  fome  things 
which  we  may  wifli  never  to  have  thought  on. 
Some  failles  of  levity  ought  to  be  imputed  to  youth, 
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(fuppofed  in  charity,  as  it  was  in  truth,  to  be  the 
time  in  which  we  wrote  them) ;  others  to  the  gaiety 
of  our  minds  at  certain  junctures  common  to  all 
men.  The  publishing  of  thefe,  which  we  cannot 
difown,  and  without  our  confent,  is,  we  think,  a 
greater  injury,  than  that  of  afcribing  to  us  the 
moil  ftupid  productions,  which  we  can  wholly  de- 

This  has  been  ufually  practiced  in  other  countries 
after  a  man's  deceafe  ;  which  in  a  great  meafure  ac- 
counts for  that  manifeft  inequality  found  in  the 
works  of  the  beft  authors;  the  collectors  only  con- 
fidering,  that  fo  many  more  iheets  raife  the  price 
of  the  book  ;  and  the  greater  fame  a  writer  is  in 
pofTefrion  of,  the  more  of  fuch  traih  he  may  bear 
to  have  tacked  to  him.  Thus  it  is  apparently  the 
editor's  intereft  to  irrfert  what  the  author's  judge- 
ment had  rejected  ;  and  care  is  always  taken  to  in- 
terfperfe  thefe  additions  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
fcarce  any  book  of  confequence  can  be  bought, 
without  purchasing  fomething  unworthy  of  the  au- 
thor along  with  it. 

But  in  our  own  country  it  is  frill  worfe  :  thofe 
very  bookfellers,  who  have  fupported  themfclves 
upon  an  author's  fame  while  he  lived,  havs  done 
their  utmoft  after  his  death  to  lefTen  it  by  fuch  prac- 
tices :  even  a  man's  laft  will  is  not  fecure  from  be- 
ing expofed  in  print ;  whereby  his  moft  particular 
regards,  and  even  his  dying  tender nefTes,  are  laid 
open.  It  has  been  humoroufly  faid,  that  fome  have 
fifhed  the  very  jakes  for  papers  left  there  by  men  of 
wit :  but  it  is  no  jeft  to  affirm,  that  the  cabinets  of 
the  fick,  and  the  clofets  of  the  dead,  have  been 
broke  open  and  raniacked  to  publifh  our  private 
letters ,  and  divulged  to  all  mankind  the  moft  fe- 
cret  fentiments  and  intercourfe  of  friendfhip.  Nay, 
thefe  fellows  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  impudence, 
that  when  an  author  has  publicly  difowned  a  fpu- 
rious  piece,  they  have  difputed  his  own  name  with 
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him  in  printed  advertifements ;    which  has  been 
practifed  to  Mr.  Congreve  and  Mr.  Prior. 

We  are  therefore  compelled,  in  refpect  to  truth, 
to  fubmit  to  a  very  great  hardlhip ;  to  own  inch 
pieces  as  in  our  ftricter  judgements  we  would  have 
fupprefTed  for  ever  ;  Ave  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that 
this  whole  collection,  in  a  manner,  confifts  of  what 
we  not  only  thought  unlikely  to  reach  the  future, 
but  unworthy  even  of  the  prefent  age  ;  not  our  {In- 
dies, but  our  follies ;  not  our  works,  but  our  idle- 

Some  comfort  however  it  is,  that  all  of  them  are 
innocent,  and  molt  of  them,  flight  as  they  are,,, 
had  yet  a  moral  tendency  ;  either  to  foften  the  vi- 
rulence of  parties  againli  each  other ;  or  to  laugh 
out  of  countenance  fome  vice  or  folly  of  the  time  \ 
or  to  difcredit  the  impofitions  of  quacks  and  falfe 
pretenders  to  fcience  ;  or  to  humble  the  arrogance 
of  the  ill-natured  and  envious ;  in  a  word,  to  lefTen 
*he  vanity  >  and  promote  the  good  humour  of  man- 
kind. 

Such  as  they  are,  we  muft  in  truth  confefs,  they 
are  ours,  and  others  mould  in  juflice  believe,  they 
are  all  that  are  ours  If  any  thing  elfe  has  been 
printed,  in  which  we  really  had  any  hand,  it  is  ei- 
ther intolerably  imperfect,  or  loaded  with  fpurious 
additions ;  fometimes  even  with  infertions  of  mens 
names,  which  we  never  meant,  and  for  whom  we 
have  an  efieem  and  refpect.  Even  thofe  pieces  in 
which -we  are  leaft  injured,  have  never  before  been 
printed  from  the  true  copies,  or  with  any  tolerable 
-degree  of  correctnefs.  We  declare,  that  this  col- 
lection contains  every  piece,  which  in  the  idleft 
humour  we  have  written ;  not  only  fuch  as  came 
under  our  review  or  correction  ;  but  many  others, 
which,  however  unfinifhed,  are  not  now  in  our 
power  to  fupprefs.  Whatfoever  was  in  our  own 
poU'dllon  at  the  publifhing  hereof,  or  of  which  no 

copy 
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copy  was  gone  abroad,  we  have  actually  deilroyed, 
to  prevent  all  poilibility  of  the  like  treatment. 

Theie  volumes  likewife  will  contain  all  the  papers 
wherein  we  have  cafually  had  any  fhare  ;  particu- 
larly thofe  written  in  conjunction  with  our  friends, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Gay;  and,  laftly,  all  of 
this  fort  compofed  iirigly  by  either  of  thofe  hands; 
The  reader  is  therefore  deiired  to  do  the  fame  juf- 
tice  to  thefe  our  friends,  as  to  us  ;  and  to  be  allur- 
ed, that  all  the  things  called  our  mifcellames  (except 
the  works  of  Alexander  Pope5  publi/hed  by  B. 
Lintot,  in  quarto and folio ,  in  1717  ;  thofe  of  Mr. 
Gay  by  J.  Tonfon,  in  quarto,  in  1720  ;  and  as  ma- 
ny of  thefe  mifcellanies  as  have  been  formerly 
printed  by  Benj.  Tooke)  are  abfolutely  fpurious, 
and  without  oiir  confent  impofed  upon  the  pu- 
blic. 

Twickenham,  Jonath.  SwrrrJ 

May  27,  1727,  Alex   Pope. 
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A  Difcourfe  of  the  Contests  and  Dissen- 
sions between  the  Nobles  and  the  Com- 
mons in  Athens  and  Rome;  with  the 
confcquences  they  had  upon  both  thofe 
Hates  *. 

Si  tibi  vera  videtur, 

Dsde  manus  ;  ct,  Ji  fa!fx  eft,  acangere  contra.  Lucr, 


Written  in  the  year  1701. 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

"T  is  agreed,  that  in  all  government   there  is  an 
abfolute  unlimited  power,  which  naturally  and 
originally  ieems  to  be  placed  in  the  whole  body, 
wherever  the  executive  part  of  it  lies.     This  holds 

in 


*  This  difcourfe  is  a  kind  of  remonftrance  in  behalf  of  King 
William  and  his  friends,  againft  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of 
Commons  ;  and  was  published  during  the  recefs  of  parliament  in  the 
fummer  of  1701,  with  a  view  to  engage  them  in  milder  meafures 
when  ihey  fhould  meet  again. 

As  this  time  Lewis  XIV.  was  making  large  ftrides  towards  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  :  plots  were  carrying  on  at  St.  Germain's  5  the 
Dutch  had  acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King  of  Spain,  and 
K^ng  William  was  made  extremely  un:afy  by  the  violence  with 
which  many  of  his  minifters  and  chief  favourites  were  purfued  by  the 
Commons  .;  the  King,  to  appeafe  their  refentment,  had  made  feve- 
ral  changes  in  his  miniftry,  and  removed  fome  of  his  moft  faithful 
fervants  from  places  of  the  highcrt  truft  and  dignity:  this  expedient, 
however,  had  proved  inerTeeUial,  and  the  Commons  perfifted  in  their 
<*po{ition  5  tbev  began   bv  impeaching   William   Bentink,  Earl   of 

Portland; 
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hi  the  body  natural  :  for  wherever  we  place  the  be^ 
ginning  of  motion,  whether  from  the  head, 
or  the  heart,  or  the  animal  fpirits  in  general, 
the  body  moves  and  acls  by  a  confent  of  all  its 
parts.  This  unlimited  power,,  placed  fundamen- 
tally in  the  body  of  a  people,  is  what  the  beft  legii- 
lators  of  all  ages  have  endeavoured,  in  their  feveral 
fchemes  or  inititutions  of  government,  to  depolk 
in  fuch  hands  as  would  preferve  the  people  from 
rapine  and  oppreflion  within,  as  well  as  violence 
from  without.  Moil  of  them  feem  to  agree  in 
this,  that  it  was  a  trail  too  great  to  be  committed  to 
any  one  man  or  aiTembly,  and  therefore  they  left 
the  right  Hill  in  the  whole  body  •  but  the  admini- 
itration  or  executive  part  in  the  hands  of  the  one, 
the  few,  or  the  many,  into  which. three  powers  all 
independent  bodies  of  men-  feem  naturally  to  di- 
vide ;  for  by  all  I  have  read  of  thofe  innumerable 
and  petty  commonwealths  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Sicily,  as  well  as  the  great  ones  of  Carthage  and 
Ptome,  it  feems  to  me,  that  a  free  people  met  toge- 
ther, whether  by  compaft,  or  family -government, 
as  ioon  as  they  fall  into. any  acts  of  civil  fociety,  do 
of  themfclves  divide  into  three  powers.  The  firft 
is  that  of  fome  one  eminent  fpirit,  who,  having 
fignalized  his  valour  and  fortune  in  defence  of  his 

Portland,  Groom  of  the  Stole;  and  proceeded  to  the  impeachment 
of  John  Somers,  Baron  Someis  of  Evefham,  Firft  Lord  Keeper,  af- 
terwards Lord  Chancellor  ;  Edward  Ruflel,  E?.rl  of  Orford,  Lord 
Tr^afurer  of  the  Navy,  and  one  of  the  Lords  CommilTioners  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the 
Commifiionets  of  the  Treafury,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Its  general  purport  is  to  damp  the  warmth  of  the 
Common?,  by  {hewing,  that  the  meafures  they  purfued  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  bring  on  the  tyranny  which  they  profcfL'd  to  oppolej 
snd  the  particular  cafes  of  the  impeached  Lords  are  parallelled  in  A- 
theiian  characters. 

This  whole  treatife  is  full  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  excellent 
reflections.  It  is  not  mixed  with  any  improper  tallies  of  wit,  or  any 
light  airs  cf  humour ;  and,  in  point  of  ftylc  and  learning,  is  equal, 
M  net  fupeiior,  to  any  of  Swift's  political  works.     Orrery, 

country 
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country,  or  by  the  practice  of  popular  arts  at- 
home,  comes  to  have  great  influence  on  the  peo^> 
ftfej  to  grow  their  leader  in  warlike  expeditions> 
and  to  prefide,  after  a  fort,  in  their  civil  affem- 
blies  ;  and  this  is  grounded  upon  the  principles  of 
nature  and  common  reafon,  which  in  all  difficul- 
ties or  dangers,  where  prudence  or  courage  is  re- 
quired, do  rather  incite  its  to  fly  for  counfel  or-af- 
fiftance  to  a  Angle  perfon,  than  a  multitude.  The 
fecond  natural  division  of  power  is  of  fuch  men, 
who  have  acquired  large  pofleflions,  and  coiife- 
quently  dependencies,  or  defcend  from  anceltors 
who  have  left  them  great  inheritances,  together 
with  an  hereditary  authority.  Thefe  eafily  uniting 
in  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  acting  in  concert, 
begin  to  enter  upon  meafures  for  fecuring  their 
properties,  which  are  beft  upheld  by  preparing  a» 
gainlt  invaflons  from  abroad,  and  maintaining 
peace  at  home ;  this  commences  a  great  council  or 
fen  ate  of  nobles  for  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. The  laft  divifion  is  of  the  mafs  or  body  of 
the  people,  whofe  part  of  power  is  great  and  indis- 
putable, whenever  they  can  unite  either  collective- 
ly, or  by  deputation,  to  exert  it.  Now>  the  three 
forms  of  government,  fo  generally  known  in  the 
fchools,  differ  only  by  the  civil  adminiftration  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  fometimes  two, 
(as  in  Sparta),  who  were  called  Kings  ;  or  in  a  fe- 
nate,  who  were  called  the  Nobles  ;  or  in  the  people 
collective  or  rcprefentative,  who  may  be  called  the 
Commons.  Each  of  thefe  had  frequently  the  execu- 
tive power  in  Greece,  and  fometimes  in  Rome ; 
but  the  power  in  the  laft  refort  was  always  meant 
by  legiflators  to  be  held  in  balance  among  all  three. 

U/  And  it  will  be  an  eternal  rule  in  politics  among  e- 
very  free  people,  that  there  is  a  balance  of  power 
to  be  carefully  held  by  every  ftate  within  itfelf,  as 

^  well  as  among  feveral  ftates  with  each  other. 

The  true  meaning  of  a  balance  of  power,  either 

without 
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•without  or  within  a  ftate,  is  belt  conceived  by  con- 
sidering what  the  nature  of  a  balance  is.  It  liippo- 
fes  three  things  :  Firft,  the  part  which  is  held,  to- 
gether with  the  hand  that  holds  it  ;  and  then  the 
two  fcales,  with  whatever  is  weighed  therein.  Now, 
confider  feveral  ftates  in  a  neighbourhood  ;  in  order 
to  preferve  peace  between  thefe  ftates,  it  is  necefla- 
ry  they  fhould  be  formed  into  a  balance,  whereof 
one  or  more  are  to  be  directors,  who  are  to  divide 
the  reft  into  equal  fcales,  and  upon  occaiion  re- 
move from  one  into  the  other,  or  elfe  fall  with 
their  own  weight  into  the  liehteft  ;  fo  in  a  ftate 
within  itfelf,  the  balance-  mult  be  held  by  a  third 
hand,  who  is  to  deal  the  remaining  power  with  the 
utmoft  exactnels  into  the  feveral  fcales.  Now,  it 
is  not  necefiary,  that  the  power  mould  be  equally 
divided  between  thefe  three ;  for  the  balance  may 
be  held  by  the  weakeft,  who,  by  his  addrefs  and 
conduct,  removing  from  either  fcale,  and  adding 
of  his  own,  may  keep  the  fcales  duly  poized.  Such 
was  that  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  the  confalar 
power  in  Rome,  that  of  the  kings  of  Media  before 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  as  reprefented  by  Xenophon  ; 
and  that  of  the  feveral  limited  ftates  in  the  Gothic 
inftitution. 

When  the  balance  is  broken,  whether  by  the  ne- 
gligence, folly,  or  weaknefs  of  the  hand  that  held 
it,  or  by  mighty  weights  fallen  into  either  fcale,  the 
power  will  never  continue  long  in  equal  diviilon 
between  the  two  remaining  parties,  but,  till  the  ba- 
lance is  fixed  anew,  will  run  entirely  into  one. 
This  gives  the  trueft  account  of  what  is  underftood 
in  the  moft  ancient  and  approved  Greek  authors  by 
the  word  tyranny,  which  is  not  meant  for  the  fei- 
zing  of  the  uncontrolled  or  abfolute  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  {Ingle  perion,  (as  many  fuperficial  men 
have  grofsly  miftaken),  but  for  the  breaking  of 
the  balance  by  whatever  hand,  and  leaving  the 
power  wholly  in  one  fcale ;  for  tyranny  and  ttfurpo- 
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tion  in  a  ftate  are  by  no  means  confined  to  any  num- 
ber, as  might  eaiily  appear  from  examples  enough"; 
and  becaufe  the  point  is  material,  I  fhall  cite  a  few 
to  prove  it. 

The  Romans  *  having  fent  to  Athens,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  copies  of  the  beft 
laws,  chofe  ten  legiilators  to  put  them  into  form, 
and,  daring  the  exercife  of  their  office,  fufpended 
the  confular- power,  leaving  the  adminittration  of 
affairs  in  their  hands.  Thefe  very. men,  though 
chofen  for  fuch  a  work,  as  the  digeftmg  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  a  free  ftate,  did  imme- 
diately ufiirp  arbitrary  power  ;  ran  into  all  the  forms 
of  it,  had  their  guards  and  fpies  after  the  practice 
of  the  tyrants  of  thofe  ages,  affected  kingly  ftate, 
deltroyed  the  nobles,  and  oppreffed  the  people ; 
one  or  them  proceeding  fo  far,  as  to  endeavour  to 
force  a  lady  of  great  virtue  :  the  very  crime  which 
gave  occaiion  to  the  expuliion  of  the  regal  power 
but  fixty  years  before,  as  this  attempt  did  to  that 
of  the  Decemviri, 

The  Ephori  in  Sparta  were  at  firft  only  certain 
perfons  deputed  by  the  kings  to  judge  in  civil  mat- 
ters, while  they  were  employed  in  the  wars.  Thefe 
men,  at  feveral  times,  ufurped  the  abfolute  autho- 
rity, and  were  as  cruel  tyrants,  as  any  in  their 
age. 

Soon  %  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  into  Si- 
cily, the  Athenians  chofe  four  hundred  men  for 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  who  became  a  body  of 
tyrants,  and  were  called,  in  the  language  of  thofe 
ages,  an  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  th.e  few,  under 
which  hateful  denomination  they  were  foon  after 
depofed  in  great  rage  by  the  people. 

When  Athens  f  was  fubdued  by  Lyfander,  he 
appointed  thirty  men  for  the  adminiftration  of  that 

*  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  10, 

1  Thucxd.  lib.  8. 

•f-   Xcr.opbofi  de  rebus  Grasc.  lib.  *. 
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City,  who  immediately  fell  into  the  ranked  tyran- 
ny :  but  this  was  not  all;  for  conceiving  their 
power  not  founded  on  a  bafis  large  enough,  they 
admitted  three  thouf-ndinto  a  friare  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  thus  fortified,  became  the  crueljeft  ty- 
ranny upon  record.  They  murdered  in  cold  blood 
great  numbers  of  the  beft  men,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, from  the  mere  luft  of  cruelty,  like  Nero 
or  Caligula.  This  was  fuch  a  number  of  tyrants 
together,  as  amounted  to  near  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  city;  for  Xenophon  tells  us  i,  that  the  city 
contained  about  ten  thoufand  houfl-s ;  and  allow- 
ing one  man  to  every  hoicfe,  who  could  have  any 
fhare  in  the  government,  (the  reft  confirming  of 
women,  children,  and  fervants),  and  making  other 
obvious  abatements,  thefe  tyrants,  if  they  had  been 
careful  to  adhere  together,  might  have  been  a  ma- 
jority even  of  the  people  collective. 

In  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  [',  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Carthage  was  got  on  the  fide  of 
the  people,  and  this  to  a  degree,  that  fome  authors 
reckon  the  government  to  have  been  then  amons 
them  a  dominatio  plebis,  or  tyranny  of  the  Commons  ; 
which  it  feems  they  were  at  all  times  apt  to  fall  in- 
to, and  was  at  laft  among  the  caufes  that  ruined 
their  ftate :  and  the  frequent  murders  of  their  ge- 
nerals, which  Diodorus  **  tells  us  was  grown  to 
an  eftablilhed  cuftom  among  them,  may  be  ano- 
ther inftance,  that  tyranny  is  not  confined  to  num- 
bers. 

I  fhail  mention  but  one  example  more  among  a 
great  number,  that  might  be  produced.  It  is  re- 
lated by  the  author  laft  cited  *.  The  orators  of 
the  people  at  Argos  (whether  you  will  ftyle  them, 


+  Memorab.  lib.  3. 
||  Polyb.  frag.  lib.  6. 

**  Lib.  20. 
*  Lib.  15. 
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in  modern  phrafe,  gnat  [peakcrs  of  the  houfc  ;  OT 
only,  in  general,  reprefentatives  of-  the  people  col- 
lective,) ftirred  up  the  commons  again  ft  the  nobles, 
d£  whom  1690  were  murdered  at  once;  and,  at 
laft,  the  orators  themfelves,  -becaufe  they  left  o'V 
their  accufations,  or,  to  ipeak  intelligibly,  bacaufe 
they  withdrew  their  impeachments  ;  having,  it  feems, 
railed  a  fpirit  they  were,  not  able  to  lay.  And  this 
laft  circumftance,  as  cafes  have  lately  flood,  may 
perhaps  be  worth  noting. 

From  what  hath  been  already  advanced,  fevcral 
concmiions  may  be  drawn  : 

\/f,  That  a  mixed  government  partaking  of  the 
)  fiown  forms  received  in  the  fchools  is  by  no  means 
Gothic  invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and. 
\  i  afon,  feems  very  well  to  agree  with  the  fentiments 
of  moil  legiflators,  and  to  have  been  followed  in 
;  ftates,  whether  they  have  appeared  under  the 
name  of  monarchies,  ariitocracies,  or  democracies: 
for  not  to  mention  the  feverai  republics  of  this 
compofition  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  defcribed  by 
Csefar  and  Tacitus,  Polybius  tells  us,  the  beft  go- 
vernment is  that  which  conlifts  of  three  forms,  reg- 
?n,  optimatium^  et  populi  imperio  f  ;  Which  may  be 
fairly  tranflated,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Common $< 
Such  was  that  of  Sparta,  in  its  primitive  institution 
by  Lycurgus  ;  who,  obferving  the  corruptions  and 
depravations  to  which  every  one  of  thefe  was  fub- 
jedt,  compounded  his  fcheme  out  of  all  5  fo  that  it 
was  made  up  of  reges,  feniores,  it  popnhis.  Such 
alio  was  the  ftate  of  Rome  under  its  confute  :  and 
the  author  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  fell  upon  this 
model  purely  by  chance,  (which  I  take  to  have  been 
nature  and  common  reafon),  but  the  Spartans  by 
thought  and  delign.  And  fuch  at  Carthage  was 
the  Jumma  relpublkce  J,  or  power  in  the  laftrefort; 

+  Fragm.  lib. 6. 
j  Idem.  ibii. 
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for  they  had  their  kings  called  fuffetes,  and  a  ftnav. 
which  had  the  power  of  nobles,  and  the  people  bid 
a  mare  eftablifhed  too. 

idly,  It  will  follow,  that  thofe  reafoners  who  t i 
ploy  fo  much  of  their  zeal,  their  wit,  and  th  i 
leifure  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in 
Chriftendom,  at  the  fame  time  that  by  their  prac- 
tices they  are  endeavouring  to  deftroy  it  at  home, 
are  not  fuch  mighty  patriots,  or  fo  much  in  the 
true  intereft  of  their  country,  as  they  wou'd  affect 
to  be  thought;  but  feem  to  be  employed  like  a 
man,  who  pulls  down  with  his  right  hand  what  lv 
has  been  building  with  his  left. 

3^//,  This  makes  appear  the  error  of  thofe  who 
think  it  an  uncontrollable  maxim,  that  power  is 
always  fafer  lodged  in  many  hands  than  in  one  : 
for  if  thefe  many  hands  be  made  up  only  from  one 
of  the  three  divifions  before  mentioned,,  it  is  plain 
from  thofe  examples  already  produced,  and  eafy 
to  be  parallelled  in  other  ages  and  countries,  thai: 
they  are  as  capable  of  enflaving  the  nation,  and  o; 
acting  all  manner  of  tyranny  and  opprefhon,  as  it 
is  poflible  for  a  fingle  perfon  to  be,  though  we 
Ihould  fuppofe  their  number  not  only  to  be  of  four 
or  five  hundred,  but  above  three  thou  fan  d. 

Again,  It  is  manifeft  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that,  in  order  to  preferve  the  balance  in  a  mixed 
ftate,  the  limits  of  power  depofited  with  each  party 
ought  to  be  afcertained,  and  generally  known,  The 
defect  of  this  is  the  caufe  that  introduces  thofe 
ftrugglings  in  a  ftatc  about  prerogative  and  liberty. 
about  incroachments  of  the  few  upon  the  rights  of 
the  many,  and  of  the  many  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  few,  which  ever  did,  and  ever  will  conclude  in 
a  tyranny ;  fir  ft  either  of  the  few,  or  the  many,  but 
.  atlaft  infallibly  of  a  fingle  perfon  :  for,  which  e- 
ver  of  the  three  divifions  in  a  irate  is  upon  the* 
fcramble  for  more  power  than  its  own,  (as  one  or 
other  of  them  generally  is),  unlefs  due  care  be  ti- 
ll  z  k:  a 
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ken  by  the  other  two,  upon  every  new  quefxion 
that  arifes,  they  will  he  fiire  to  decide  in  favour  of 
themfelves,  talk  much  of  inherent  right  ;  they  will 
nourifh  up  a  dormant  power,  and  reierve  privileges 
in  petto,  to  exert  upon  occahons,  to  ferve  expedi- 
ents, and  to  urge  upon  necefllties  ;  they  will  make 
large  demands,  and :  icarit-yeoncefiions,  ever  coming 
off  considerable  gainers :  thus  at  length  the  balance 
is  broke,  and  tyranny  let  in  ;  from  which  door  of 
the  three,  it  matters  not. 

To  pretend  to  a  declarative  right  upon  any  occa- 
sion whatsoever,  is  little  lefs  than  to  make  ufe  of 
the  whole  power  ;  that  is,  to  declare  an  opinion  to 
be  law,  which  has  always  been  contefred,  or  per- 
haps never  ftarted  at  all  before  fuch  an  incident 
brought  it  on  the  ftase.  Not  to  confent  to  the  en- 
acting  of  fuch  a  law,  which  has  no  view  befides  the 
general  good,  unlefs  another  law  fliall  at  the  fame 
time  pafs,  with  no  other  view  but  that  of  advancing 
the  power  of  one  party  alone;  what  is  this  but  to 
claim  a  pofitive  voice,  as  well  as  a  negative?  To 
pretend  that  great  changes  *  and  alienations  of  pro- 
perty have  created  new  and  great  dependencies, 
and  confequently  new  additions  of  power,  as  foine 
reafoners  have  done,  is  a  moil  dangerous  tenet.  If 
dominion  muft  follow  property,  let  it  follow  in  the 
fame  place ;  for  change  in  property  through  the 
bulk  of  a  nation  makes  flow  marches,  and  its  due 
power  always  attends  it.  To  conclude,  that  what- 
ever attempt  is  begun  by  an  afTembly,  ought  to  be 
purfued  to  the  end,  without  regard  to  the  greatest 
incidents  that  may  happen  to  alter  the  cafe  ;  to 
count  it  mean,  and  below  the  dignity  of  a  houfe,  to 

*  This  feems  to  allude  to  n  practice  cf  the  hcufc  of  Ccmmcss 
called  fading:  when  they  iwfpeif^cd  tht.t  a  favcurite  bill  wculd  be 
rejected,  they  tacked  it  to  a  money-bill  ;  and  zs  it  was  not  poffi'b'e 
to  proceed  without  the  i'upply,  and  as  it  became  nece'Fary  torejedl  or 
receive  both  the  bills  thus  tackfd  together,  this  expedient  periecliy 
ajjfwcred  its  purpofe, 

quit 
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qiiit  a  profecution ;  to  refblve  upon  a  conclufion 
b'efore  it  is  poffible  to  be  apprifed  of  the  premiiTes  : 
to  act  thus,  I  fay,  is  to  affect,  not  only  abfoiute 
power,  but  infallibility  too.  Yet  fuch  unaccount- 
able proceedings  as  thefe  have  popular  aiTemblies 
engaged  in,  for  want  of  fixing  the  due  limits  or 
power  and  privilege. 

Great  changes  may  indeed  be  made  in  a  govern- 
ment, vet  the  form  continue,  and  the  balance  be 
held  :  but  large  intervals  of  time  mull:  pais  between 
every  fuch  innovation,  enough  to  melt  down  and 
make  it  of  a  piece  with  the  conftkution.  Such,  we 
are  told,  were  the  proceedings  of  Solon,  when  he 
modelled  anew  the  Athenian  commonwealth  :  and 
what  convulsions  in  our  own,  as  well  as  other  ftate:, 
have  been  bred  by  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  is  freftt 
and  notorious  enoush  ;  it  is  too  foon  in  all  con- 
Science  to  repeat  this  error  again. 

Having  fhewn,  thai  there  is  a  natural  balance  or 
power  in  all  free  ftates,  and  how  it  hath   been  di 
vided,  fometimes  by  the  people  themfelves,    as  in 
Rome,  at  others  by  the  inftitutions  of  the  legifla- 
tors,  as  in  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece  and  Sicily  ; 
the  next  thing  is  to  examine,  what  methods  have 
been  taken  to  break  or  overthrow   this  balance,  . 
which  every  one  of  the  three  parties  hath  continu- 
ally endeavoured,  as  opportunities  have  ferved  ;  as 
might  appear  from   the  ftories   of  moil  ages  and 
countries  :  for  abfoiute  power  in  a  particular  ftate, 
is  of  the  fame  nature  with  univerfal  monarchy  in 
feveral  ftates  adjoining  to  each  other.     So  endltfs 
and  exorbitant  are  the  delires  of   menj    whether 
confidered  in  their  perfons  or  their  ftates,  that  they 
will  grafp  at  all,  and  can  form  no  fcheme  of  per- 
fect happinefs  with  lefs.     Ever  flnce  men  have  been 
united  into  governments,  the  hopes  and  Endeavours 
after  univerfal  monarchy  have  been  bandied  among 
them,  from  the  reign  of  N  in  us  to  this  of  the  Moft 
Ihriftian  King;  in  which  purfuits  commonwealths 

H  3  ha* 
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have  had  their  fhare  as  well  as  monarchs  :  fo  the 
Athenians,  the  Spartans,  tl>e  Thebans,  and  the 
Achaians,  did  feveral  times  aim  at  the  univerfal 
monarchy  of  Greece  :  fo  the  commonwealths  of 
Carthage  and  Rome  affected  the  univerfal  monar- 
chy of  the  then  known  world.  In  like  manner 
hath  abfolute  power  been  purfued  by  the  feveral 
parties  of  each  particular  ftate  ;  wherein  Angle  per- 
fons  have  met  with  moft  fuccefs,  thouehthe  endear 
vours  of  the  few  and  the  many  have  been  frequent 
enough :  yet,  being  neither  fo  uniform  in  their  de- 
figns,  nor  fo  direct  in  their  views,  they  neither 
could  manage  nor  maintain  the  power  they  had 
got ;  but  were  ever  deceived  by  the  popularity  and 
ambition  of  fome  fingle  perfon.  So  that  it  will  be 
always  a  wrong  ftep  in  policy,  for  the  nobles  or 
commons  to  carry  their  endeavotirs  after  power  fo 
far,  as  to  overthrow  the  balance  ;  and  it  would  be 
enough  to  damp  their  warmth  in  fuch  purfuits,  if 
they  could  once  reflect,  that  in  fuch  a  courfe  they 
will  be  fore  to  run  upon  the  very  rock  that  they 
meant  to  avoid ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  they  would 
have  us  think,  is   the   tyranny  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  the  endea- 
vours of  each  of  thefe  three  rivals  after  abfolute 
power ;  but  I  fhall  fuit  my  difcourfe  to  the  time  I 
am  writing  in,  and  relate  only  fuch  diffenflons  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  between  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons, with  the  confequences  of  them,  wherein 
the  latter  were  the  a^greffbrs. 

I  fhall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  obfervations 
fhall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  feveral  inftan- 
ces  might  be  brought  from  other  ftates  thereof. 


CHAP' 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  dijfenfions  in  Athens,  between  the  few  and 

the  many. 


HHHeseus-  is  the  firft,  who  is  recorded  with  any 
•*•  appearance  of  truth  to  have  brought  the  Gre- 
cians from  a  barbarous-  manner  of  life,  among, 
fcattered  villages,  into  cities ;  and  to  have  efta- 
bliihed  the  popular  jlcde  in  Athens,  affigning  to 
himfelf  the  guardianfhip  of  the  laws  and  chief  com- 
mand in  war.  He  was  forced  after  fome  time  to 
leave  the  Athenians  to  their  own  meafures  upon 
account  of  their  feditious  temper,  which  ever  con- 
tinued with  them,  till  the  final  diflblution  of  their 
government  by  the  Romans.  It  fe'ems,  the  coun- 
try about  Attica  was  the  mo  ft  barren  of  any  in 
Greece  :  through  which  means  it  happened,  that 
the  natives  were  never  expelled  by  the  fury  of  in- 
vaders, (who  thought  it  not  worth  a  conquefr), 
but  continued  always  Aborigines ;  and  therefore 
retained  through  all  revolutions  a  tincture  of  that 
turbulent  fpirit  wherewith  their  government  be- 
gan. This  inftitution  of  Thefeus  appears  to  have 
been  rather  a  fort  of  mixed  monarchy,  than  a  po- 
pular ftate,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  might  conti- 
nue fo  during  the  feries  of  king's  till  the  death  of 
Codrus.  From  this  laft  prince  Solon  was  faid  to 
be  defcended  ;  who,  finding  the  people  engaged  in 
too  violent  factions  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and 
in  great  confufion  thereupon  ;  refilling  the  monar- 
chy, which  was  offered  him,  chofe  rather  to  can: 
the  government  after  another  model,  wherein  he 
made  due  provilions  for   fettling  tfee  balance  of 

power, 
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power,  chuimg.a  fenate  or  four  hundred,  and  dif- 
pofing  the  magiftracies  and  offices  according  to 
mens  eftates  ;  leaving  to  the  multitude  their  vote? 
in  electing,-  and  the  power  of  judging  certain  pro - 
ceffies  by  appeal.  This  council  of  four  hundred 
was  chofen,  one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  and 
feems  to  have  been  a  body  reprefentative  of  the 
people ;  though  the  people  collective  referved  a 
ihare  of  power  to  themfelves. .  It  is  a  point  of  hif- 
tory  perplexed  enough  ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  balance  of  power  was  provided  for;  die 
Pififtratus,  called  by  authors  the  tyrant  of  Athens,, 
could  never  have  governed  fo  peaceably  as  he  did, 
without  changing  any  of  Solon's  laws  *.  Thefe 
feveral  powers,  together  with  that  of  the  archcu 
or  chief  magiflrate, -  mn.de  up  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in'  Athens,  at  what  time  it  began  to  appear 
upon  the  fcene  of  action  and  ftory. 

The  hrft  great  man  bred  up  under  this  inftitu- 
tion  was  Miltiades,  who  lived  about  ninety  years 
after  Solon,  and  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  firft 
great  captain,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  ail 
Greece.  From  the  time  of  Miltiades  to  that  of 
Phocion,  who  is  looked  upon-  as  the  laft  famous 
general  of  Athens^,  are  about  130  years  :  After 
which,  they  were  fubdued  and  infuited  by  Alex-  - 
ander's  captains,  and  continued  under  feveral  re- 
volutions a  fmall  truckling  ftate,  of  no  name  or  ■ 
reputation^  till  they  fell  with  the  reil  of  Greece  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  this  period  from  Miltiades  to  Phocion,  I' 
ihall  trace  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  with  re- 
lation to  their  dhTenfions  between  the  people  and  ■ 
fome  of  their  generals  ;  who,  at  that  time,  by  their 
power  and  credit  in  the  army,  in  a  warlike  com-  - 
monwealth,  and  often  fupported  by  each  other, , 
were,  with  the  magiftrates  and  other  civil  officers, 

*  Hsrodot,  lib.  1, 

a  fort 
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a  fort  of  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  the  people, 
who,  fince  the  death  of  Solon,  had  already  mad^ 
great  incroachments.  What  thefe  diiTenfions  were, 
how  founded,  and  what  the  conferences  of  then?, 
I  fhail  briefly  and  impartially  relate, 

I  muft  here  premifej  that  the  nobles  in  Athens 
were  not  at  this  time  a  corporate  aflcmbly,  that  I 
can  gather ;  therefore  the  refentments  of  the  com- 
mons were  ufually  turned  againft.  particular  perfons, 
and  by  way  of  articles  of  impeachment.  Whereas 
the  commons  in  Rome,  and  fome  other  ftates,  as 
will  appear  in  a  proper  place,  though  they  followed 
this  method  upon  occafion,, yet  generally  purfued 
the  enlargement  of  their  power  by  more  fet  quar- 
rels of  one  entire  afTembly  againft  another.  How- 
ever, the  cuftom  of  particular  impeachments  being 
not  limited  to  former  ages,  any  more  than  that  of 
general  ftruggles  and  diiTenfions  between  fixed  af- 
femblies  of  nobles  and  commons,  and  the  ruin  of 
Greece  having  been  owing  to  the  former,  as  that  of 
Rome  was  to  the  latter,  I  fhall  treat  on  both  ex- 
prefsly ;  that  thofe  ftates  who  are  concerned  in  cither 
(if  at  leaft  there  be  any  fuch  now  in  the  world), 
may,  by  obferving  the  means  and  ijTues  of  former 
diflenfions,  learn  whether  the  caufes  are  aUke  in 
theirs  ;  and  if  they  find  them  to  be  £oy  may  confi- 
der  whether  they  ought  not  juftly  to  apprehend  the 
fame  effects. 

To  fpeak  of  every  particular  perfon  impeached 
by  the  commons  of  Athens,  within  the  compafs 
defigned^  would  introduce  the  hiftory  of  almoft 
every  great  man  they  had  among  them  ;  I  fhall 
therefore  take  notice  only  of  fix,  who  living  in  that 
period  of  time  when  Athens  was  at  the  height  of 
its  glory,  as  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwife  while 
fuch  hands  were  at  the  helm,  though  impeached  fir 
high  crimes  and  mi/demeanors  9  fuch  as  bribery,  arbi- 
trary proceedings,  mifapp lying  cr  embezzling  ptd* 
lie  funds,    ill  conduit  at  fea,    and  the   like,    were 

honoured 
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^honoured   and   lamented  by  their  country ,  as  the 
■prefer vers   of  it,  and  have  had  the  veneration  of 
all  a^es  &ice  paid  jultly  to  their  memories. 

Miltiades  was  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  a- 
gainfl  the  Perilan  power,  and  the  famous  victory 
«t  Marathon  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour  and 
<onduch  Being  fent  fome  time  after  to  reduce  the 
i&and  Paros,  he  miftcok  a  great  fire  at  a  diftance 
€or  the  fleet,  and,  being  nowiie  a  match  for  them, . 
fet  fail  for  Athens ;  at  his  arrival  he  was  impeached 
hj  the  commons  for  treachery,  though  not  able  to 
appear  by  reafon  of  his  wounds,  fined  30,000 
crowns,  and  died  in  prifon.  Though  the  confe- 
cuences  of  this  proceeding  upon  the  affairs  of  A- 
t-hens  v/ere  no  other  than  the  untimely  lofs  of  fo 
great  and  good  a  man,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  re- 
lating it. 

Their  next  great  man  was  Ariftides*.  Befides 
the  mightv  fervice  he  had  done  his  country  in  the 
wars,  he  was  a  perfon  of  the  ftrictefr  juftice,  and 
heft 'acquainted  with  the  laws,  as  well  as  forms  of 
their  government,  fo  that  he  was  in  a  manner  chan- 
cellor o£  Athens.  This  man,  upon  a  flight  and 
ialfe  accufation  of  favouring  arbitrary  power,  was 
bamfhed-by  qftracifm;  which  rendered  into  modern 
Englifh,  would  fignify,  that  they  voted  he  Jhould 
be  removed  from  their  prefence  and  council  for  ei-er. 
But,  however,  they  had  the  wit  to  recall  him,  and 
•to  that  action  owed  the  prefervation  of  their  ftate 
by  his  future  fervices.  For  it  muft  be  {till  con- 
fefled  in  behalf  of  the  Athenian  people,  .that  they 
never  conceived  themfelves  perfectly  infallible,  nor 
arrived^ to  the  heights  of  modern  ajfemblies,  to  make 
objiinacy  confirm  what  judden  heat  and  temerity  be- 
gan.    They  thought  it  not  below  the  dignity  of  an 

*  Lord   Stmsrs.     He  was  the  general- patron  of  lbs  literati)  and. 
tke  pauicu'ar  frien<l  of  Dr.  Swifr,     Orrery. 
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ftiTembly  to  endeavour  at  correcting  an  ill  ficp  ;   at 
leaft  to  repent,  though  it  often  fell  out  too  late. 

Themiitocles  f  was  at  firft  a  commoner  him- 
felf  :  It  was  he  that  railed  the  Athenians  to  their 
grcatnefs  at  fea,  which  lie  thought  to  be  the  true 
and  conftant  intereit  of  that  commonwealth ;  and 
and  the  famous  naval  victory  over  the  Perfians  ar. 
Salamis  was  owing  to  his  conduct.  It  feems  the 
people  obferved  ibmewhat  of  haughtinefs  in  his 
^temper  and  behaviour,  and  therefore  baniihed  him 
for  rive  years ;  but  finding  fome  flight  matter  of 
accuiation  againfc  him,  they  fern  to  feizc  his  per- 
>n,  and  he  hardly  efcape'd  to  the  Perfian  court ; 
from  whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  had  not 
furrnounted  its  bafe  ingratitude  to  him,  he  had 
many  invitations  to  return  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  take  a  terrible  revenge  ;  but  he  ra- 
ther chofe  a  voluntary  death. 

The  people  of  Athens  impeached  Pericles  *  for 
rrtifapp lying  the  public  revenues  to  his  own  private 
life.  He  had  been  a  perfon  of  great  defervingi 
from  the  republic,  was  an  admirable  Jpeaher,  and 
and  very  popular.  His  accounts  were  confuftd,  and 
he  could  not  then  give  them  up  ;  therefore  merely  io 

j  Earl  of  Orford,  He  had  been  considered  in  a  manner  as  Lord 
High  Admiral,  the  v\hole  affairs  of  the  navy  having  been. committed 
to  his  chuige.     Or  ray 

*  LorJ  Halifax.  He  had  a  fine  genius  frr  poetry,  and  haJ  cm- 
played  his  more  youthful  part  of  life  in  that  Science.  He  was  J;lhn- 
tnifhed  by  the  name  of  Moufe  Mot.tague,  having  ridici^ed,  jointly 
with  Mat.  Prior,  Mr.  Dryden's  famous  poem  of  the  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther. The  parody  is  drawn  from  Horree's  fable  ©f  the  city  moufe 
and  country  moufe.  But  afterward*,  u  ion  Mr.  Mont.-.g'ie's  promo- 
tion to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  Prior,  with  a  good* 
humoured  indignation  at  feeing  his  friend  preferred,  and  himfelt  ne- 
gkcled,  concludes  an  epiftle,  written  in  the  year  165S,  to  Fleetwood 
Shepherd,  Efq;  with  thefe  three  lines. 

My  friend  Charles  Mountague's  prefcrr'd, 
N  r  would  1  have  it  ]onz  obferv'd, 
•      That  one  moufe  eats  while  Mother's  fhrv'd.  Orrery, 

divert 
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divert  that  difficulty,  and  the  confluences  of  it, 
he  was  forced  to  engage  his  country  in  the  Pelopo- 
fielian  war,  the  longeft  that  ever  was  known  in 
Greece,  and  which  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  A- 
thens. 

The  fame  people,  having  refolved  to  fuhdue  Si- 
cily, fent  a  mighty  fleet  under  the  command  o*f 
Nicias,  Lyfimaehus,  and  Alcibiades  ;  the  two  for- 
mer, perfons  of  age  and  experience ;  the  laft,  a 
young  man  of  noble  birth,  excellent  education,  and 
a  plentiful  fortune.  A  little  before  the  fleet  fet  fail 
it  teems  one  night  the  ftone  images  of  Mercury, 
placed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  city,  were  all  pared  in 
the  face  :  this  action  the  Athenians  interpreted  for 
a  deiign  of  deftroying  the  popular  ft  ate  ;  and  Al- 
cibiades, having  been  formerly  noted  for  the  like 
frolics  and  excurfions,  was  immediately  accufed  of 
this.  He,  whether  confcious  of  his  innocence,  or 
affured  of  the  fecrecy,  ofFered  to  come  to  his  trial 
before  he  went  to  his  command  ;  this  the  Atheni- 
ans refufed.  But  as  foon  as  he  was  got  to  Sicily, 
they  fent  for  him  back,  deiigning  to  take  the  advan- 
tage, and  profecute  him  in  the  abfence  of  his  friends, 
and.  of  the  army,  where  he  was  very  powerful.  It 
feems,  he  underftood  the  refentments  of  a  popular 
aflembly  too  well  to  truft  them  ;  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  returning,  efcaped  to  Sparta :  where  his 
defires  of  revenge  prevailing  over  his  love  for  his 
country,  he  became  its  createft  enemy.  Mean 
while  the  Athenians  before  Sicily,  by  the  death  of 
one  commander,  and  the  fuperftkion,  weaknefs,  and 
perfect  ill  conduct  of  the  other,  were  utterly  de- 
ltrcyed,  the  whole  fleet  taken,  and  a  miierable 
flaughter  made  of  the  army,  whereof  hardly  one 
ever  returned.  Some  time  after  this,  Alcibiades 
was  recalled  upon  his  own  conditions,  by  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  people,  and  made  chief  commander 
at  fea  and  land^,  but  his  lieutenant  engaging  againfr. 
his  pofitive  orders,  and  being  beaten  by  Lyfander, 
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Alcibiades  was  again  difgraced,  and  banifhed. 
However,  the  Athenians  having  loft  all  ftrengtV 
and  heart  lince  their  misfortune  at  Sicilv.  and 
now  deprived  of  the  only  perfon  that  was  able  to 
recover  their  lories,  repent  of  their  rafhnefs,  and 
endeavour  in  vain  for  his  reftoration  ;  the  Perfian 
lieutenant,  to  whofe  protection  he  fled,  making  him 
a  facrifice  to  the  refentments  of  Lyfander  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  now  reduces  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Athenians,  takes  the  city, 
razes  their  walls,  ruins  their  works,  and  changes 
the  form  of  their  government ;  which  though  again 
reftored  for  fome  time  by  Thrafybulus,  (as  their 
walls  were  rebuilt  by  Conon)  yet  here  we  muft  date 
the  fall  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs  ;  the  dominion 
and  chief  power  in  Greece  from  that  period  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  about  fifty 
years,  being  divided  between  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans.  Though  Philip,  Alexander's  father, 
(the  Moji  Chriftian  King  of  that  age),  had  indeed. 
ibme  time  before  begun  to  break  in  upon  the  re- 
publics of  Greece  by  conqueft  or  bribery  ;  parti- 
cularly dealing  large  money  among  fome  popular  ora- 
tors, by  which  he  brought  many  of  them,  as  the 
term  of  art  was  then,  to  Philippize. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  captains,  the 
Athenians  were  offered  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing their  liberty,  and  being  reftored  to  their  former 
ftate  ;  but  the  wife  turn  they  thought  to  give  the 
matter,  was  by  an  impeachment  and  facrifice  of  the 
author,  to  hinder  the  fuccefs.  For,  after  the  de- 
ftrucYion  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  this  prince  de- 
iigning  the  conqueft  of  Athens,  was  prevented  by 
Phocion  *  the  Athenian  general,  then  ambafTador 
from  that  ftate ;  who,  by  his  great  wifdom  and  fkill 
at  negotiations,  diverted  Alexander  from  his  de- 
iign,  and  reftored  the  Athenians  to  his  favour. 

*  The  Earl  of  Po.tland.  ,   Orrery, 
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The  very  fame  fuccefs  he  had  with  Antipater  after 
Alexander's  death,  at  which  time  the  government 
was  new  regulated  by  Solon's  laws  :  but  Polyper- 
chon,  in  hatred  to  Phocion,  having,  by  order  of 
the  young  King,  whofe  governor  he  was,  reftored 
thoi'e  whom  Phocion  had  banifhed,  the  plot  fiuc- 
ceeded.  Phocion  was  accufed  by  popular  orators, 
and  put  to  death. 

Thus  was  the  moft  powerful  commonwealth  of 
all  Greece,  after  great  degeneracies  from  the  initi- 
tution  of  Solon,  utterly  deitroyed  by  that  ram, 
jealous,  and  inconftant  humour  of  the  people, 
which  was  never  fatisfied  to  fee  a  general'  either 
viflo-  iota  or  unfortunate  ;  fuch  ill  judges,  as  well  as 
rewarders,  have  popular  affemblies  been,  of  thole 
who  belt  deferved  from  them. 

Now,  the  circumftance  which  makes  thefe  exam- 
ples of  more  importance,  is,  that  this  very  power 
of  die  people  in  Athens,  claimed  fo  confidently 
for  an  inherent  tight,  and  mfifted  on  as  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was  the  rankefc  in- 
croachment  imaginable,  and  the  groiTeft  degenera- 
cy from  the  form  that  Solon  left  them.  In  fhort, 
their  government  was  grown  into  a  dominatlo pubis, 
or  tyranny  of  the  people,  who,  by  degrees*  had 
broke  and  overthrown  the  balance,  which  that  le- 
giflator  had  very  well  fixed  and  provided  for.  This 
appears  not  only  from  what  has  been  already  faid 
of  that  lawgiver,  but  more  manifeitly  from  a  paf- 
iage'in  Diodorus  ;  who  tells  us  f ,  "  That  Antipa- 
"  ter,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  abrogated  the 
'*  popular  government  (in  Athens),  and  reftored 
11  the  power  of  fuiFrages  and  magistracy  to  fuch 
,c  only  as  were  worth  two  thoufand  drachmas;  by 
*"*  which  means,  fays  be,  that  republic  came  to  be 
"  [again]  adminifcered  by  the  laws  of  Solon." 
By  this  quotation  it  is  manifeft,  that  great  author 

f  Lib.  iS. 
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looked  upon  Solon's  inftitution,  and  a  popular  go- 
vernment, to  be  two  different  things.     And  as  i 
this  reftoration  by  Antipater,  it  had  neither  conit- 
quence  nor  continuance  worth  obferving. 

I  might  eailly  produce  many  more  examples,  ! 
thefe  are  diffident  :  and  it  may  be  worth  the  read- 
er's time  tp  reflect  a  little  on  the  merits  of  the  caufe, 
as  well  as  of  the  men,  who  had  been  thus  dealt 
with  by  their  country.  I  {hall  direct  him  no  far- 
ther than  by  repeating,  that  Ariftides  was  the  mofl 
renowned  by  the  people  themfelves  for  his  exact 
juftice  and  knowledge  in  the  law  ;  that  Themiftocles 
was  a  moft  fortunate  admiral,  and  had  rot  a  migh:: 
viStory  over  the  great  King  of  Perjia's fleet ;  thatPericles 
was  an  able  mini/rer  of  fate,  an  excellent  orator,  ahd 
a  man  of  letters  :  and,  laftly,  that  Phocion,  betides 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  was  alfo  renowned  for  hi? 
negotiations  abroad,  having  in  an  embafjy  brought  the 
great  eft  monarch  of  the  world  at  that  time  to  the  terms 
of  an  honourable  peace,  by  ivhich  his  country  was  pre- 
served. 

I  mail  conclude  my  remarks  upon  Athens  with 
the  character  given  us  of  that  people  by  Polyfcius. 
*'  About  this  time,  fays  he,  the  Athenians  were 
"  governed  by  two  men  ;  quite  funk  in  their  ai* 
"  fairs  ;  had  little  or  no  commerce  with  the  refc  of 
"  Greece,  and  were  become  great  reverencers  oi 
"  crowned  heads." 

For,  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  captains  till 
Greece  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  to  the  latter 
part  of  which  this  defcription  of  Polybius  falls  in, 
Athens  never  produced  one  famous  man  either  for 
councils  or  arms,  or  hardly  for  learning.  And  in- 
deed it  was  a  dark  iniipid  period  thro'  all  Greece  : 
for  except  the  Achaian  league  under  Aratus  and 
Philopcemen  ;  and  the  endeavours  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  to  reftore  the  ftate  of  Sparta,  i'o  fre- 
quently harafftd  by  tyrannies  occaiioned  by  the 
popular  practices  of  the  Ephori,  thj.ro  was  very  lit- 
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tie  worth  recording.  All  which  confequences  may 
perhaps  be  juftly  imputed  to  this  degeneracy  of 
Athens. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  dijfenficns  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
in  Rome,   with  the  confequences  they  had  upon  that 
flate. 

'  Aving  in  the  foregoing  chapter  confined  myfelf 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  only  by 
the  method  of  impeachments  againft  particular  per- 
sons, with  the  fatal  effects  they  had  upon  the  ftate 
of  Athens,  I  lhall  now  treat  of  the  dhTenlions  at 
Rome  between  the  people  and  the  collective  body 
of  the  Patricians  or  Nobles.  It  is  a  large  fubject, 
but  I  mall  draw  it  into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  I 
can. 

As  Greece,  from  the  moil:  ancient  accounts  we 
have  of  it,  was  divided  into  feveral  kingdoms,  fo 
was  molt  part  of  Italy  *  into  feveral  petty  common- 
wealths. And  as  thofe  kings  in  Greece  are  faid  to 
have  been  depofed  by  their  people  upon  the  fcore 
of  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  fo  on  the  contrary 
the  commonwealths  of  Italy  were  all  fwallowed  up, 
and  concluded  in  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. However,  the  differences  between  thofe 
Grecian  monarchies  and  Italian  republics  were  not 
very  great :  for,  by  the  accounts  Homer  gives  us  of 
thofe  Grecian  princes  who  came  to  the  ilege  of 
Troy,  as  well  as  by  feveral  pafTages  in  the  OdyfTee, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  power  of  thefe  princes  in 
their  feveral  ftates  was  much  of  a  fize  with  that  of 
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the  kings  in  Sparta,  the  archon  at  Athens,  the 
the  fuffetes  at  Carthage,  and  the  confuls  in  Rome : 
fo  that  a  limited  and  divided  power  feems  to  have 
been  the  molt  ancient  and  inherent  principles  of 
both  thole  people  in  matters  of  government.  And 
fuch  did  that  of  Rome  continue  from  the  time  of 
Romulus,  though  with  fome  interruptions,  to  Ju- 
lius Csefar,  when  it  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  a  iingle 
perfon.  During  which  period  (not  many  years 
longer  than  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  our  age) 
the  Commons  were  growing,  by  degrees,  into  power 
and  property,  gaining  ground  upon  the  Patricians, 
as  it  were,  inch  by  inch,  till  at  laft  they  quite  over- 
turned the  balance,  leaving  all  doors  open  to  the 
practices  of  popular  and  ambitious  men,  who  de- 
itroyed  the  wifeft  republic,  and  enilaved  the  nobleft 
people  that  ever  entered  upon  the  ftage  of  the 
world,  By  what  iteps  and  degrees  this  was  brought 
to  pafs,  mall  be  the  fubject  of  my  prefent  inquiry 

While  Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  the  mo- 
narchy was  altogether  elective..  Romulus  himfelf, 
when  he  had  built  the  city,  was  declared  King  by 
the  univerfal  content  of  the  people,  and  by  augury, 
which  was  there  understood  for  divine  appointment, 
Among  other  divisions  he  made  of  the  people,  one 
was  into  Patricians  and  Plebeians  :  the  former  were 
like  the  Barons  of  England  fome  time  after  the 
conqueft ;  and  the  latter  are  alio  described  to  be 
almoft  exactly  what  our  Commons  were  then.  For 
they  were  dependents  upon  the  Patricians,  whom 
they  chofe  for  their  patrons  and  protectors,  to  an- 
fwer  for  their  appearance,  and  defend  them  in  any 
procefs  :  they  alfo  fupplied  their  patrons  with  mo- 
ney, in  exchange  for  their  protection.  This  cut- 
torn  of  patronage,  it  feems,  was  very  ancient,  and 
long  practifed  among  the  Greeks. 

Out  of  thefe  Patricians  Romulus  chofe  an  hun- 
dred to  be  afenate,  or  grand  council,  for  advice  and 
affiilance  to  him  in  the  adminiflration,    The  fenate 
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therefore  originally  confifted  all  of  nobles,  and  were 
of  themfelves  a  Jlanding  council,  the  people  being 
only  convoked  upon  fuch  occalions  as,  by  this  in- 
ftitution  of  Romulus,  fell  into  their  cognifance  : 
thofe  were  to  constitute  magiftrates,  to  give  their 
votes  for  making  laws,  and  to  advife  upon  entering 
on  a  war.  But  the  two  former  of  thefe  popular  pri- 
vileges were  to  be  confirmed  by  authority  of  the  fe- 
nate ;  and  the  laft  was  only  permitted  at  the  King's 
pleafure.  This  was  the  utmoft  extent  of  power 
pretended  to  by  the  Commons  in  the  time  of  Ro- 
mulus ;  all  the  reft  being  divided  between  the  King 
and  the  fenate  ;  the  whole  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  the  conftkution  of  England  for  fome  centu- 
ries after  the  conqueft. 

After  a  year's  inter -regnum  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  fenate,  of  their  own  authority,  chofe 
a  fuccefTor,  and  a  itranger,  merely  upon  the  fame 
of  his  virtue,  without  aiking  the  confent  of  the 
commons  ;  which  cuftom  they  likewife  obferved  in 
the  two  following  kings.  But  in  the  election  of 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  the  fifth  King,  we  firft  hear 
mentioned,  that  it  was  done  pQpu'i  impetrata  venia  ; 
which  indeed  was  but  very  reasonable  for  a  free 
people  to  expect ;  though  I  cannot  remember  in 
my  little  reading,  by  what  incidents  they  were 
brought  to  advance  fo  great  a  ftep.  However  it 
were,  this  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people  by 
whofe  ccwifent  he  was  chofen,  elected  a  hundred 
fenators  €>ut  of  the  commons,  whofe  number,  w;th 
former  additions,  was  now  amounted  to  three  huu- 
dred. 

The  people  having  once  difcovered  their  own 
ftrength,  did  foon  take  occasion  to  exert  it,  and 
that  by  very  great  degrees.  For  at  this  King's  death, 
who  was  murdered  by  the  fons  of  a  former,  being 
at  a  lofs  for  a  fuccefTor,  Servius  Tullius,  a  ftranger, 
and  of  mean  extraction,  was  chofen  protector  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  people7  without  the  confent  of 
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the  fenate  ;  at  which  the  nobles  being  difpleafed,  he 
wholly  applied  himfelf  to  gratify  the  commons,  and 
was  by  them  declared  and  confirmed  no  longer. 
Protestor,  but  King. 

This  prince  firft  introduced  the  cuflom  of  giving 
freedom  to  fervants,  fo  as  to  become  citizens  of 
equal  privileges  with  the  reft,  which  very  much 
contributed  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  a  very  few  years  the  commons  proceed- 
ed fo  far,  as  to  wreft  even  the  power  of  chufing  a 
king  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles  ; 
which  was  fo  great  a  leap,  and  caufed  fuch  a  con- 
vulfion  and  ftruggle  in  the  ftate,  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  could  not  bear  it ;  but  civil  diiTenfions  arofe, 
which  immediately  were  followed  by  the  tyrany  of 
a  iingle  perfon,  as  this  was  by  the  utter  fubverfion 
of  the  regal  government,  and  by  a  fettlement  upon 
a  new  foundation.  For  the  nobles,  fpked  at  this 
indignity  done  them  by  the  commons,  firmly  united 
in  a  body,  depofed  this  prince  by  plain  force,  and 
chofe  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  running  into  all  the 
forms  and  methods  of  tyranny,  after  a  cruel  reign, 
was  expelled  by  an  univerfal  concurrence  of  nobles 
and  people,  whom  the  miferie_s  of  his  reign  had  re- 
conciled. 

When  the  confular  government  began,  the  ba- 
lance of  power  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
was  fixed  anew  :  the  two  firft  confuls  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  nobles,  and  confirmed  by  the  com- 
mons ;  and  a  law  was  enacted,  that  no  perfon 
ihould  bear  any  magiftracy  in  Rome,  injujfu  popidi, 
that  is,  without  conjent  of  the  commons. 

In  fuch  turbulent  times  as  thefe,  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  had  contracted  numerous  debts  ei- 
ther to  the  richer  fort  among  themfelves,  or  to  fe- 
nators  and  other  nobles  ;  and  the  cafe  of  debtors 
in  Rome  for  the  firft  four  *  centuries  was,  after 

*  Ab  urbe  condita  j  fnm  tie  ktilding  of  the  aty, 
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the  fet  time  for  payment,  no  choice  but  either  to 
pay  or  be  the  creditor's  Have.  In  this  juncture  the 
commons  leave  the  city  in  mutiny  and  difcontenr, 
and  will  not  return  but  upon  condition  to  be  acquit- 
ted of  all  their  debts  ;  and  moreover,  that  certain 
magiftrates  be  chofen  yearly,  whofe  bufi'nefs  it  fhail 
be  to  defend  the  commons  from  injuries.  Thefe 
are  called  tribunes  of  the  people,  their  perfons  are 
held  facred  and  inviolable,  and  the  people  bind 
themfelves  by  oath  never  to  abrogate  the  office,. 
By  thele  tribunes,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  people 
were  grofsly  inipofed  on  to  ferve  the  turns  or  ccca- 
fions  of  revengeful  or  ambitious  men,  and  to  com- 
mit fuch  exorbitances  as  could  not  end  but  in  the 
difTolution  of  the  government. 

Thefe  tribunes,  a  year  or  two  after  their  involu- 
tion, kindled  great  dhTenfions  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons  on  the  account  of  Coriolanus,  a 
nobleman  whom  the  latter  had  impeached,  and  the 
confequences  of  whofe  impeachment  (if  I  had  not 
confined  myfelf  to  Grecian  examples  for  that  part 
of  my  fubject)  had  like  to  have  been  {o  fatal  to 
their  ftate.  And  from  this  time  the  tribunes  began 
a  cultom  of  accufing  to  the  people  whatever  nobles 
they  pleafed,  feveral  of  whom  were  banimed  or 
put  to  death  in  every  age. 

At  this  time  the  Romans  were  very  much  engag- 
ed in  wars  with  their  neighbouring  itates';  but  upon 
the  lean:  intervals  of  peace  the  quarrels  between 
the  nobles  and  plebeians  would  revive  ;  and  one  of 
the  moft  frequent  fubjecls  of  their  differences  was 
the  conquered  lands,  which  the  commons  would  fain 
have  divided  among  the  public  ;  but  the  fenate 
could  not  be  brought  to  give  their  confent.  For 
feveral  of  the  wifeit  among  the  nobles  began  to 
apprehend  the  growing  power  of  the  people  ;  and 
therefore  knowing  what  an  acceflion  thereof  would 
accrue  to  them  by  fuch  an  addition  of  property, 
ufed  all  means  to  prevent  it.     For  this  the  Appian 
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family  was  moft  noted,  and  thereupon  moil  Hated 
by  the  commons.  One  of  them  having  made  a 
fpcech  againft  this  divifion  of  lands,  was  impeached 
by  the  people  of  high  treafon,  and  a  day  appointed 
for  his  trial ;  but  difdaining  to  make  his  defence,  he 
chofe  rather  the  uAial  Roman  remedy  of  killing 
himfelf :  after  whofe  death  the  commons  prevailed, 
and  the  lands  were  divided  among  them. 

This  point  was  no  fooner  gained,  but  new  difTen- 
tions  began  :  for  the  plebeians  would  fain  have  a 
law  enacted,  to  lay  all  mens  rights  and  privileges 
upon  the  fame  level ;  and  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
every  magiftrate  within  his  own  jurifdidtion,  as 
much  as  that  of  the  con  Ails.  The  tribunes  alfo 
obtained  to  have  their  number  doubled,  which  be- 
fore was  five  :  and  the  author  tells  us  *,  that  their 
infolence  and  power  increafed  with  their  number, 
and  the  feditions  were  alio  doubled  with  it. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  the  tribunes  proceeded  fo  far  in 
the  name  of  the  commons,  as  to  accufe  and  fine 
the  confuls  themfelves,  who  reprefented  the  kingly 
power.  And  the  fenate  oblerving,  how  in  all  con- 
tentions they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes 
and  people,  thought  it  their  wifeft  courfe  to  give 
way  alfo  to  time  ;  therefore  a  decree  was  made  to 
fend  ambafiadors  to  Athens,  and  to  the  other  Gre- 
cian commonwealths  planted  in  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Graecia  Major,  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
beft  laws  ;  out  of  which,  and  fome  of  their  own, 
a  new  complete  body  of  law  was  formed,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  the  laivs  of  the  twelve 
tables. 

To  digeA  thefe  laws  into  order  ten  men  were 
chofen,  and  the  adminifcration  of  all  affairs  left  in 
their  hands ;  what  ufe  they  made  of  it,  has  been 
already  Aiewn.     It  was  certainly  a  great  revolution, 

*  D'.onyf,  HJicar, 
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produced   entirely  by  the  many  unjuft  incroach— 
-ments  of  the  people  ;  and  might  have  wholly  chan- 
ged the  fare  of  Ptomc,  if  the  folly  and  vice  ofthofe 
who  were  chiefly  concerned,  could  have  fuffered  it 
to  rake  root. 

A  few  years  after,  the  commons  made  farther 
advances  on  the  power  of  the  nobles  ;  demanding 
among  the  reft  that  the  confulihip,  which  hitherto ■ 
had  only  been  difpofed  to  the  former,  ihould  now 
lie  in  common  to  the  pretenfions  of  any  Roman 
whatsoever.  This  though  it  failed  at  prefent,  yet 
afterwards  obtained,  and  was  a  mighty  Hep  to  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  Rome,  has  been, 
chiefly  collected  out  of  that  exact  and  diligent  wri- 
ter Dionvfms  HaiicamafTeus,  whole  hiftorv.  thro' 
the  injury  of  time,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  building 
of  Rome.  The  reft  I  lhall  fupply  from  other  au- 
thors ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  necefTary  to  deduce 
this  matter  any  farther  fo  very  particularly,  as  I 
have  hitherto  done. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was- 
moil  equally  held  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  controverfy.  Vp- 
lybius  tells  us  #,  that  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  the 
Carthaginians  were  declining,  becaufe  the  balance 
was  got  too  much  on  the  fide  of  the  people ;  where- 
as the  Romans  were  in  their  greater!  vigour  by  the 
power  remaining  in  the  fenate  :  yet  this  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  years  after  the  period 
Dionyfius  ends  with  :  in  which  time  the  commons 
had  made  feveral  further  acquifitions.  This  how- 
ever mil  ft  be  granted,  that  (till  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century),  when  the  fenate  appeared 
refolute  at  any  time  upon  exerting  their,  authoiity, 
and  adhered  clofely  together,  they  diet  often  carry 

*  Fragm.  lib.  6, 
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their  point.     Befides,  it  is  obferved  by  the  beft  au- 
thors f,  that   in   all   the   quarrels   and   tumults   at 
Home,    from  the  expuliion  of  the  kings,  though 
the  people  frequently  proceeded  to  rude  contume- 
lious language,  and  fometimes  fo  far  as  to  pull  and 
hale  one  another  about   the  forum,  yet  no  blood 
was  ever  drawn  in  any  popular  commotions,  till  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  :  however,   I  am  of  opinion; 
that  the  balance  had  begun  many  years  before   to 
lean  to  the  popular  fide.     But  this  default  was  cor- 
rected, partly  by  the  principle  juft  mentioned,  of 
never  drawing  blood  in  a  tumult  ;    partly  by   the 
warlike  genius  of  the  people,  which  in  thofe  ages 
was  almoft  perpetually  employed  ;    and  partly  by 
their  great  commanders,  who  by  the  credit  they 
had  in  their  armies  fell  into  the  fcales  as  a  further 
counterpoife  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people, 
Beiides,  Polybius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger,  had  the  fame  apprehenfions 
of  the  continual  incroachments  made  by  the  com- 
mons ;  and  being  a  perfon  of  as  great  abilities,  and 
as  much  fagacity,  as  any  of  his  age,  from  obferv- 
ing  the  corruptions,  which,  he  fays,  had  already 
entered  into    the   Roman   conhitution,    did   very 
nearly  foretel  what  would   be   the  iffue  of  them. 
His  words  are  very  remarkable,  and  with  little  ad- 
dition may  be  rendered  to  this  purpofe.     "  That 
"  thofe  abufes  and  corruptions,  which  in  time  de- 
"  frroy  a  government,  are  fown  along  with  the 
<;  feeds  of  it,  and  both  grow  up  together  ;    and 
<e  that  as  ruft  eats  away  iron,  and  worms  devour 
"  wood,  and  both  are  a  fort  of  plagues  born  and 
bred  along  with  the  fubftance  they  deftroy  ;  fo 
with  every  form  and  icheme  of  government  that 
man  can  invent,  fome  vice  or  corruption  creeps 
in  with  the  very  inititution,   which  grows  up 
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"  along  with,  and  at  lafl  deftroys  it  #."  The  fame 
author,  in  another  place  f ,  ventures  fo  far  as  to 
guefs  at  the  particular  fate  which  would  attend  the 
Roman  government.  He  fays,  its  ruin  would  arife 
from  the  popular  tumults,  which  would  introduce 
a  dominatlo  plebis,  or  tyranny  of  the  people  ;  where- 
in it  is  certain  he  had  reafon,  and  therefore  might 
have  adventured  to  purfue  his  conjectures  fo  far, 
as  to  the  confequences  of  a  popular  tyrranny, 
which,  as  perpetual  experience  teaches,  never  fails 
to  be  followed  by  the  arbitrary  government  of  a 
fingle  perfon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for 
nobles  and  plebeians  to  intermarry  ;  which  cuflom, 
among  many  other  flates,  has  proved  the  molt 
effectual  means  to  ruin  the  former,  and  raife  the 
latter. 

And  now  the  greatefl  employments  in  the  fbte 
were,  one  after  another,  by  laws  forcibly  enacted 
by  the  commons,  made  free  to  the  people,  the  con- 
fulfhip  itielf,  the  office  of  cenfor,  that  of  the 
qiueftors  or  commifiioners  of  the  treafury,  the  of- 
fice of  prretor  or  chief  juftice,  the  priefthood, 
and  even  that  of  dictator  :  the  fenate,  after  long 
oppoiition,  yielding  merely  for  prefent  quiet 
to  the  continual  urging  clamours  of  the  commons, 
and  of  the  tribunes  their  advocates.  A  lav/  was 
likewife  enacted,  that  the  phb'tfcita^  or  a  vote  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  mould  be  of  univerfal  obligation  ; 
nay,  in  time  the  method  of  enacting  laws  was 
wholly  inverted  ;  for  whereas  the  fenate  tifed  of 
old  to  confirm  the  plebifcita,  the  people  did  at  lafl, 
as  they  pleafed,  confirm  or- difannul  the  fenatufcon- 
fulta*. 

Appius  Claudius  brought- in  a  cuflom  of  admit- 


*  L;k  5.  -f  Frag,  lib,  6. 
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ling  to  the  fenate  tlie  ions  of  freed  men,  or  of  fucli 
who  had  once  been  tl.-.ves  ;  by  which,  and  fucceed- 
ing  •alterations  of  the  like  nature,  that  great  coun- 
cil degenerated  into  a  mo  ft  corrupt  and  factious 
■body  of  men,  divided  againfl  itfelf ;  and  its  autho- 
rity became  defpifed. 

The  century  and  half  following,  to  the  end  of 
the  third  Punic  war,  by  the  deftruction  of  Car- 
thage, was  a  very  bufy  period  at  Rome  ;  the  inter- 
vals between  every  war  being  fo  ihort,  that  the  tii- 
•bunes  and  people  had  hard!}'  leifure  or  breath  to  en- 
gage in  domeilic  diffentions  :  however,  the  little 
time  they  could  fpare,  was  generally  employed  the 
•fame  way.  So  Terentius  Leo,  a  tribune,  is  record- 
ed to  have  bafely  profHtuted  the  privileges  of  a  Re- 
man citizen,  in  perfect  ipite  to  the  nobles.  .  So  the 
(great  African  Scipio,  and  his  brother,  after  all  their 
mighty  fervices,  were  impeached  by  an  ungrateful 
•commons. 

However,  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people,  and 
'continual  employment  they  had  for  it,  laved  to  di- 
vert this  humour  from  running  into  ahead,  t.ll 
the  age  of  the  Gracchi. 

Thefe  perfons  entering  the  fcene  in  the  time  of  a 
full  peace,  fell  violently  upon  advancing  the  power 
of  the  people  by  reducing  into  practice  all  thofe 
Encroachments,  winch  they  had  been  \o  many  years 
gaining.    There  were  at  that,  time  certain  conquered 
lands  to  be  divided,  befide  a  great  private  rjlate  left 
by  a  king :    thefe  the  tribunes,   by  procurement   of 
the  elder  Gracchus,    declared   by  their  legislative 
authority,  were  not  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the  nobles, 
but  by  the  commons  only.     The  younger  brother 
purfued  the  fame  defign  ;   and,  befides,  obtained  a 
law,  that  all  Italians  fkould  vote  at  elections,  as  well 
as  the  citizens* of  Home  :    in  fliort,   the  whole  en- 
deavours of  them   both   perpetually  turned  upon 
retrenching  the  nobles  authority  in  ail  things,  but 
cfpecially  in  the  matter  of  judicature.    And  though 
Vol.  II.  K  ilk- 
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they  both  loft  their  lives  in  thofe  purfuits,  yet  they 
traced  out  ftich  ways  as  were  •  afterwards  followed 
by  Mar  ins  j  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Cseiar,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  freedom  and  greatnefs. 

For  in  the  time  of  Marius,  Saturninus  a  tribune 
procured  a  law,  that  the  fenate  fhould  be  bound 
by  oath  to  agree  to  whatever  the  people  would  en- 
act :  and  Marius  himfelf,  while  he  was  in  that  of- 
fice of  tribune,  is  recorded  to  have,  with  great  in- 
duftry,  ufed  all  endeavours  for  depreffing  the  no- 
bles, and  raifing  the  people,  particularly  for  cramp- 
ing the  former  in  their  power  of  judicature,  which 
was  their  mojl  ancient  inherent  right. 

Sylla  by  the  fame  meafures  became  abfolute  ty- 
rant of  Rome  :  he  added  three  hundred  commons 
to  the  fenate,  which  perplexed  the  power  of  the 
whole  order,  and  rendered  it  ineffectual ;  then 
flinging-  off  the  maik,  he  aboliihed  the  office  of 
tribune,  as  being  only  a  fcaffold  to  tyranny,  where- 
of he  had  no  farther  ufe. 

As  to  Pompey  and  CaTar,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
their  union  for  pulling  the  nobles  (by  their  credit 
with  the  people)  was  the  caufe  of  the  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  the  latter' ;  both  of 
them  in  their  confulfhips  having  ufed  all  endea- 
vours and  occafions  for  {inking  the  authority  of 
the  patricians,  and  giving  way  to  all  incroachments 
of  the  people,  wherein  they  expected  belt  to  find 
their  own  account. 

From  this  deduction  of  popular  incroachments 
in  Rome,  the  reader  will  eaiily  judge  how  much 
the  balance  was  fallen  upon  that  fide.  Indeed  by 
this  time  the  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  it 
was  a  moral  impoihbility,  that  the  republic  could 
fubfift  any  longer  :  for  the  commons  having  ufurp- 
ed  the  offices  of  ftate,  and  trampled  on  the  fenate, 
there  was  no  government  left  but  dominatio  plebis. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  how  they  proceeded  in 
this  conjuncture. 

I  think 
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I  think  it  is  an  universal  truth)  that  the  people 
are  much  more  dextrous  at  pulling  down  and  fet- 
ting  up,  than  at  preferving  what  is  fixed;  and  they 
arc  not  fonder  of  feizing  more  than  their  own, 
than  they  are  of  delivering  it  up  again  to  the  worfi 
bidder,  with  their  own  into  the  bargain.  For  al- 
though in  their  corrupt  notions  of  divine  worihip, 
they  are  apt  to  multiply  their  gods  ;  yet  their  earth- 
ly devotion  is  feldom  paid  to  above  one  idol  at  a 
time,  of  their  own  creation,  whofe  car  they  pull 
with  lefs  murmuring  and  much  more  ikill,  than 
when  they  /bare  the  leading,  or  even  hold  the  helm. 

The  feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
now  governed  by  the  great  men  of  their  frate ; 
thofe  upon  the  frontiers  with  powerful  armies  ei- 
ther for  conqueft  or  defence,  Thefe  governors, 
upon  any  defigns  of  revenge  or  ambition,  wercfure 
to  meet  with  a  divided  power  at  home,  and  there- 
fore bent  all  their  thoughts  and  applications  to 
clofe  in  with  the  people,  who  were  now,  by  many 
degrees,  the  ftronger  party.  Two  of  the  greateff. 
fpirits  that  Picme  ever  produced,  happened  to  live 
at  the  fame  time,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the  'fame 
purftiit ;  and  this  at  a  conjuncture  the  moft  dan- 
gerous for  fuch  a  contcft :  Thcfe  were  Pom- 
pey  and  Csefar,  two  ftars  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  that 
their  conjunftim  was    as  likely  to  be  fatal,  as  their 

oppofitiofid 

The  tribunes  and  people,  having  now  fubdued  all 
competitors,  began  the  laft  game  of  a  prevalent 
populace,  which  is  that  of  chnfing  fchcmfelves  a 
in after  ;  whiles  the  noble  f ore! aw,  and  ufed  all  en- 
deavours left  them  to  prevent  it.  The  people  at 
iirft.  made  Pompey  their  admiral,  with  full  power 
over  all  the  Mediterranean,  foon  after  captain- 
general  of  all  the  Roman  forces,  and  governor  of 
Afia.  Pompey,  on  the  other  fide,reftored  the  oifice 
of  tribune,  which  Sylla  had  put  down  ;  and  in  his 
confuUhip  procured    a  lav/  for  examining  into  the 
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rni  [carriages  of  men  in  office  or  cinmand,  for  twenty: 
years paji.  Many  other  examples  of  Pompey's  po 
pularity  are  left  us  on  record,  who  was  a  perfect 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  defigned  to  be  more  ; 
but  his  pretentions  grew  ftale  for  want  of  a  timely 
opportunity  of  introducing  them  upon  the  ftage,. 
For  Csefar,  with  his  legions  in  Gaul,  was  a  per- 
petual check  upon  his  defigns  ;  and,  in  the  arts  of 
pleafing  the  people  did  foon  after  get  many  lengths 
beyond  him.  For  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  the  fe- 
nate,  by  a  bold  effort,  having  made  fome  fevere. 
decrees  againft  his  proceedings,  and  againft  the. 
tribunes,  thefe  all  left  the  city,  and  went  over  to 
his  party,  and  confequently  along  with  them  the. 
affections  and  interefts  of  the  people  ;  which  is  fur- 
ther manifeft  from  the  accounts  he  gives  us  of  the 
citizens  in  feveral  towns  mutinying  againft  their 
commanders,  and  delivering  both  to  his  devotion. 
Befides,  Crefar's  public  and  avowed  pretentions  for 
beginning  the  civil  war,  were  to  reftore  the  tribunes, 
and  people  oppreffed  (as  he  pretended)  by  the 
nobles. 

Tiiis  forced  Pompey,  againft  his  inclinations, 
upon  the  necefhty  of  changing  fides,  for  fear  of 
being  forfaken  by  both  ;  and  of  doling  in  with 
the  fenate  and  chief  magiftrates,  by  whom  he  was 
chofen  general  aga.inft  Csefar. 

Thus  at  length  the  fenate  (at  leaft  the  primitive, 
part  of  them,  the  nobles)  under  Pompey,  and  the 
commons  under  C:efar,  came  to  a  final  deciiion  of. 
the  long  quarrels  between  them.  For,  I  think,  the 
ambition  of  private  men  did  by  no  means  begin  or 
occailon  this  war  ;  though  civil  difTeniions  never  fail 
cf  introducing  and  fpiriting  the  ambition  of  pri- 
vate men ;  who  thus  become  indeed  the  great  in- 
ftruments  for  deciding  of  fiich  quarrels,  and 
at  laft  are  fure  to  feize  on  the  prize.  But  no 
man,  that  fees  a  flock  of  vultures  hovering  over  two 
armies  ready   to    engage,    can  juftly   charge    the 

blood 
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blood  drawn  in  the  battle  to  them,  though  the  car- 
cafes  fall  to  their  fliare.  For  while  the  balance  of 
power  is  equally  held,  the  ambition  of  private  men, 
whether  orators  or  great  commanders,  gives  nei- 
ther danger  or  fear,  nor  can  poilibly  enflave  their 
country  ;  but  that  once  broken,  the  divided  par- 
ties are  forced  to  unite  each  to  its  head,  under 
whofe  conduct  or  fortune  one  fide  is  at  firfl  victo- 
rious, and  at  laft  both  are  flaves.  And  to  put  it ' 
paft  diipute,  that  this  entire  fubverhon  of  the  Ro- 
man liberty  and  conftitution  was  altogether  owing 
to  thofe  meafures,  which  had  broke  the  balance 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  whereof  the 
ambition  of  particular  men  was  but  an  effect  and 
confequence,  we  need  only  coniider,  that  when  the 
uncorrupted  part  of  the  ienate  had,  by  the  death 
of  Csefar,  made  one  great  effort  to  refrore  their 
former  ffcate  and  liberty,  the  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer " 
their  hopes,  but  that  whole  affembly  was  fo  funk  in 
its  authority,  that  thofe  patriots  were  forced  to  lly, 
and  give  way  to  the  mad nefs  of  the  people,  who, 
by  their  own  difpohtions,  itirred  up  with  the  ha- 
rangues of  their  orator?,  were  now  wholly  bent 
upon  tingle  and  defpotic  liavery.  Elfe,  how 
could  fuch  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  like  Occavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of 
giving  the  law  to  fuch  an  empire  and  people  ? 
wherein  the  latter  fucceeded,  and  entailed  the  vileft 
tyranny,  that  heaven  in  its  anger  ever  inflicted  on 
a  corrupt  and  poifoned  people.  And  this,  with  fo 
little  appearance  at  Caefars  dearth,  that  when  Cicero 
Wrote  to  Brutus,  how  he  had  prevailed  by  his  ere- 
dit  with  Octavius  to  promife  him  [Brutus  J  pardon 
and  fecurity  for  his  perfon,  that  great  Roman  re- 
ceived the  notice  with  theutmoft  indignity,  and  re- 
turned Cicero  an  anfwer,  yet  upon  record,  full  of 
the  higheft  refentment  and  contempt  for  fuch  an 
oiler,  and  from  fuch  a  hand. 

K  3  Here 
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Here  ended  all  mew  or  fhadow  of  liberty  in 
Rome.  Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wife 
contentions  and  druggies  for  power  between  the. 
nobles  and  commons,  lapped  up  fafely  in  the  bo- 
iom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula,  a  Tiberius  and  a 
Domitian. 

Let  us  now  fee  from  this  deduction  of  particu- 
lar impeachments,  and  general  difienfions  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  what  conclufions  may  natu- 
rally be  formed  for  inftruction  of  any  other  ftate, 
that  may  haply  upon  many  points  labour  under  the 
like  circumftances. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

'PON  the  fubject  of  impeachments  we  may  ob~ 
ferve,  that  the  cuftom  of  accufmg  the  nobles 
to  the  people  either  by  themfelves,  or  their  orators, 
(now  ftyled  an  impeachment  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mons'), hath  been  very  ancient  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  Carthage ;  and  therefore  may 
feem  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  a -free  people,  nay, 
perhaps  it  is  really  fo  :  But  then  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, firft,  that  this  cuftom  was  peculiar  to  repu- 
blics, or  fuch  ftates  where  the  adminifiration  lay 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  and  ever 
raged  more  or  lefs  according  to  their  incroach- 
ments  upon  abfolute  power ;  having  been  always 
looked  upon,  by  the  wifeft  men  and  beft  authors  of 
thofe  times,  as  an  effect  of  licentioufnefs,  and  not 
of  liberty;  a  difiinction,  which  no  multitude,  ei- 
ther reprcjented  or  colleclive,  hath  been  at  any 
time  very  nice  in  obferving.  However,  perhaps 
this  cuftom  in  a  popular  ftate  of  impeaching  par- 
ticular men  may  feem  to  be   nothing  elfe,  but  the 

people's 
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people's  chnfing  upon  occafion  to  exercife 
their  own  jurifdieliion  in  perfon  ;  as  if  a  king  of 
England  fhould  fit  as  chief  ju  luce  in  his  court  of 
king's  bench;  which,  they  fay,  in  former  times 
he  ibmctimes  did.  But  in  Sparta,  which  was  cal- 
led a  kingly  government,  though  the  people  were,- 
perfccily  free,  yet  becaufe  the  administration  was 
in  the  two  kings  and  the  ephori  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  fenate,  we  read  of  no  impeachments  by  the 
people  ;  nor  was  the  procefs  againft  great  men, 
either  upon  account  of  ambition  or  ill  conduct, 
though  it  reached  fometimes  to  kings  themlelves, 
ever  formed  that  way,  as  I  can  recollect,  but  onlv 
palTed  through  thofe  hands,  where  the  admimftra-< 
tion  lay.  So  likewife  during  the  regal  govern- 
ment in  "Rome,  though  it  was  inftitutecl  a  mixed 
monarchv,  and  the  people  made  great  advances  in 
power,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  one 
impeachment  from  the  commons  againft  a  patri- 
cian, until  the  confular  ftate  began,  and  the  people 
had  made  great  incroachments  upon  the  admini- 
firation. 

.  Another  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  that  allowing 
this  right  of  impeachment  to.  be  as  inherent  as  they 
pleafe,  yet,  if  the  commons  have  been  perpetually 
miftafcen  in  the  merits  of  the  carafes  and  the 
perfons,  as  well  ns  in  the  confequences  of  fuch  im- 
peachments upon  the  peace  of  the  If  ate  we  cannot 
conclude  lefs,  than  that  the  commons  in  Greece 
and  Rome  (whatever  they  may  be  in  other  ftates) 
were  by  no  means  qualified  either  as  profecutors  or 
judges  in  fuch  matters ;  and  therefore,  that  it 
would  have  been  prudent,  to  have  referved  thefe 
privileges  dormant,  never  to  be  produced  but  upon 
very  great  and  urging  occafions,  where  the  ftate  is 
in  apparent  danger,  the  univerfal  body  of  the 
people  in  clamours  againft  the  adminiftration, 
and  no  other  remedy  in  view.  But  for  a  few  po- 
pular orators  or  tribunes,  upon  the  fcore  of  "  per- 
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fonal  piques  ;  or,  to  employ  the  pride  they  con- 
((  ceive  in  feeing  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  party  y 
u  or,  as  a  method  for  advancement  ;  or  moved  by 
"  certain  powerful  arguments  that  could  make 
"  Demofthenes  philipize  :  "  for  fuch  men.  I  fay, 
when  the  ftate  would  of  itfelf  gladly  be  quiet,  and 
hath,  beiicles,  affairs  of  the  lafi  importance  upon 
the  anvil,  to  "  impeach  Miltiades  *  after  a  great 
"  naval  victory,  for  not  purfuing  the  Perfian  fleet : 
u  to  impeach  Ariftides,  the  perfon  moft  verfed  a- 
"  mong  them  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
"  their  laws,  for  a  blind  fufpicion  of  his  acting  in 
**  an  arbitrary  way  (that  is,  as  they  expound  if, 
"  not  in  concert  with  the  people)  :  to  impeach 
"  Pericles,  after  all  his  fervices,  for  a  few  incon- 
**  fiderable  accounts  ;  or  to  impeach  Phocion,  who 
•'  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  but  negotiat-  • 

ing  a  treaty  for  the    peace  and  fecurity  of  his 

country  •"  What  could  the  continuance  of  fuch 
proceedings  end  in,  but  the  utter  difcouragement 
of  all  virtuous  actions  and  perfons,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  ruin  of  a  ftate  ?  Therefore  the  hifto-  - 
rians  of  thofe  ages  feldbiri  fail  to  fet  this  matter  in 
all  its  lights,  leaving  us  the  higheft  and  moft  ho- 
nourable ideas  of  thofe  perfons,  who  fuffered  by 
the  perfecution  of  the  people,  together  with  the  fa- 
tal confequences  they  had,  and  how  the  perfecu- 
tors  feldom  failed  to  repent,  when  it  was  too  late. 

Thefe  impeachments  perpetually  failing  upon 
many  of  the  beft  men  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  are 
a  cloud  of  witneiles,  and  examples  enough  to  dif- 
courage  men  of  virtue  and  abilities  from  engaging 
in  the  fervice  of  the  public  ;  and  help  on  the  other 
fide  to  introduce  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the 
fliperficial,  and  the  ill-defigning  ;  who  are  as  apt  to 

*  Though  in  other  parages  Lord  Orford's  charafter  is  fuppefed  to 
he  drawn  ur.der  the  name  of  Themiftocles,  yet  he  feems  to  be  repre- 
fenttd  by  Pvliitiadcs  here  5  for  Themiftocles  was  not  impeached  at 
all,     Seep.  92. 
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be  bold,  and  forward,  and  meddling,  as  the  for- 
mer are  to  be  cautious,  and  modefr,  and  referved. 
This  was  fo  well  known  in  Greece,  that  an  eager- 
nefs  after  empiovments  in  the  ftatewas  looked  upon 
by  wife  men,  as  the  worft  tkle  a  man  could  fet  i*p  ; 
and  made  Plato  iay,  "  That  if* all  men  were  a 
"  good  as  they  Ought,  the  quarrel  In  a  common- 
"  wealth  would  be  not  asic  is  now,  who  Jbould  be 
"  minifters  of  fhite,  but  who  fliould  not  be  fo." 
And  Socrates  #  is  introduced  by  Xenohon  fever'ely 
chiding  a  friend  of  his  for  not  entering  into  the  pu- 
blick  fervice,  when  he  was  everyway  qualified  for 
it ;  fuch  a  backwardnefs  there  was  at  that  time  a- 
mong  good  men  to  engage  with  an  ufurping  people, 
and  a  let  of  pragmatical  ambitions  orders.  And  l)io- 
dorus  tells  us  f,  that  when  the  pet  all  fin  was  erected 
at  Syracufe,  in  imitation  of  the  cftracifm  %  at  Athens, 
it  was  fo  notorioufly  levelled  againft  all  who  had 
either  birth  or  merit  to  recommend  them,  that  who- 
ever pofTeiTed  either,  withdrew  for  fear,  and  would 
have  no  concern  in  public  affairs.  So  that  the  people 
rhemfelves  were  forced  to  abrogate  it  for  fear  of 
bringing  all  things  into  confufion. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  obferved,  whereim 
all  the  popular  impeachments  in  Greece  and  Pvome 
feern  to  have  agreed ;  and  that  was,  a  notion  they 
had  of  being  concerned  in  point  of  honour  to  con- 
demn whatever  perfon  they  impeached,  however 
frivolous  the  articles  were,    upon  which  they  began, 

*  Lib.  Me/norab.  f  Lib.  n. 

\  Ofiracxtm  was  a  kind  of  popular  f.ntence  to  banithment  paffed  a- 
g'.infr  menwhofe  perfonal  influence,  from  whatever  c'aufe,  was  thought 
ta  render  them  dangerous  to  the  flate;  the  votes  were  given  by  writing 
the  name  of  the  perfon  on  a  fhell  by  the  Greeks  called  otpukov,  ar.d- 
c.i fti  ig  the  fbeil  into  an  urn. 

Petelifm  was  a  fenience  nearly  of  the  farre  kind  ;  and  r.s  opac'fm 
yt'af  denominated  fromihe  Hull  on  which  the  name  of  the  fufpecTed 
pjrry  wa3  written,  pelalijm  to^k  its  name  from  7TiTciXcv,  a  leaf, 
wind    Lhe  Syivcu.~.a.,s  med  -or  the  lame  putpoie, 

or 
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or  however  weak  the  furmifes,  whereon  they  were 
to  proceed  in  their  proofs.  For,  to  conceive  that 
the  body  of  the  people  could  be  miftaken,.  was  an 
indignity  not  to  be  imagined,  till  the  confequences- 
had  convinced  them,  when  k  was  paft  remedy. 
And  I  look  upon  this  as  a  fate,  to  which  all. popu- 
lar accufations  are  fubrect;  though  I  mould  think 
that  the  faying,  Vox  pdpuli,  v'x  Dei,,  ought  to  be 
underftood  of  the  universal  bent  and  current  of  a 
people,  not  of  the  bare  majority  of  a  few  represen- 
tatives, which  is  often  procured  by  little  arts,  and 
great  induftry  and  application ;  wherein  thofe  who 
engage  in  the  purfuits  of  malice  and-  revenge,  are 
much  more  fedulous  than  fuch  as  would  prevent 
them. 

From  what  hath  been  deduced  of  the  dijjcnfiont 
in  Rome  between  the  two  bodies  of  patricians  and 
plebeians,  feveral  reflections  may  be  made. 

Firfty  That  when  the  balance  of  power  is  duly 
fixed  in  a  ftate,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  un- 
wife,  than  to  give  way  to  the  firft  Jleps  of  popular 
incroachments ;  which  is  ufually  done  either  in 
hopes  of  procuring  eafe  and  quiet  from  fome  vexa- 
tious clamour,  or  elfe  made  tnerchandife,  and  merely 
bought  and  fold.  This  is  breaking  into  a  conftitmion 
to  ferve  a  prefent  expedient,  or  fupply  a  prefent 
exigency ;  the  remedy  of  an  empiric,  to  ftifle  the 
prefent  pain,  but  with  certain  profpect  of  fudden 
and  terrible  returns.  "When  a  child  grows  eafy 
and  content  by  being  humoured  ;  and  when  a  lover 
becomes  fatisned  by  fmall  compliances,  without 
further  purfuits;  then  expect  to  iind  popular  aiTem- 
biies  content  with  fmall  concefhons.  If  there  could 
one  iingle  example  be  brought  from  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  hiftory,  of  any  one  popular  anembly,  who, 
after  beginning  to  contend  for  power,  ever  fat 
down  quietly  with  a  certain  {hare  ;  or  if  one  in- 
stance could  be  produced  of  a  popular  afTembly, 
that  ever  knew,    or  propefed,  qt  declared,    what 

ihare 
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Hiare  of  power  was  their  due  ;  then  might  there  be 
abme  hopes,  that  it  were  a  matter  to  be  adjufted  by 
reafonings,  by  conferences,  or  debates  :  but  fince 
all  that  is  manifeftly  otherwife,  I  fee  no  other  courfe 
to  be  taken  in  a  fettled  ftate,  than  a  Heady  conftant 
refolution  in  thofe  to  whom  the  reft  of  the  balance 
is  intrufted,  never  to  give  way  fo  far  to  popular 
clamours,  as  to  make  theleail  breach  in  the  confti- 
tution,  through  which  a  million  of  abuies  and  in- 
croachments  will  certainly  in  time  force  their  way. 

Again,  from  this  deduction  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  gather  and  affign  certain  marks  of  popular 
incroachnients  ;  by  obferving  of  which,  thofe  who 
hold  the  balance  in  a  ftate  may  judge  of  the  de- 
grees, and,  by  early  remedies  and  application,  put 
a  iiop  to  the  fatal  confequences  that  would  other- 
wife  enfue.  "What  thofe  marks  are,  hath  been  at 
large  deduced,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Another  confequence  is  this  :  That  (with  all  re- 
Jpect  for  popular  aiTemblies  be  it  fpo'ke)  it  is  hard 
to  recollect  one  folly,  infirmity,  or  vice,  to  which 
a  iingle  man  is  fubjecled,  and  from  which  a  body 
of  commons,  either  collective  or  represented,  can 
-be  wholly  exempt.  For,  befides  that  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  men,  with  all  their  infirmities  about  them, 
they  have  alio  the  ill  fortune  to  be  generally  led 
and  influenced  by  the  very  worft  among  themfelves, 
I  mean,  popular  orators,  tribunes,  or,  as  they  are 
now  ltyled,  great  Jpeakers,  leading  men,  and  the 
like.  From  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  the 
remits  we  have  fometimes  found  the  fame  fpirit  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  of  malice  and  pride,  the  fime 
blindnefs,  and  obftinacy,  and  unitcadinefs,  the 
fame  ungovernable  rage  and  anger,  the  lame  in- 
juftice,  fophiftry,  and  fraud,  that  ever  lodged  in 
the  breaft  of  any  individual. 

A^ain,  in  all  free  ftates  the  evil  to  be  avoided 
is  tyranny,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fumma  imperii,  or  un- 
limited power  iblely  in  the  hands  of  the  r.ne>  the 

few, 
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few,  or  the  many,  Now,  we  have  fhewn,  that  al- 
though moil  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  tyranny  or  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  finglc 
perfon  ;  fo  that  an  ufurping  populace  is  its  own 
dupe ;  a  mere  underworker,  and  a  purchafer  in 
truft  for  fome  fmgle  tyrant,  whofe  ftate  and  power 
they  advance  to  their  own  ruin,  with  as  blind  an 
inftinfit,  as  thofe  worms  that  die  with  weaving  mag- 
nificent habits  for  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature  to 
their  own. 


C  H  A  P.     V. 


COme  reflections  upon  the  late  public  proceedings 
^  among  us*,  and  that  variety  of  -factions  into 
which  we  are  ftiil  fo  intricately  engaged,  gave  oc- 
■cafion  to  this  difcourfe.  I  am  not  confcious,  that 
I  have  forced  one  example,  or  put  it  into  any  other 
light  than  it  appeared  to  me  long' before  I  had 
thought  of  producing  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  fome  particu- 
lar remarks  upon  the  prefent  polture  of  affairs  and 
difpoiitions  in  this  kingdom. 

The  fate  of  empire  is  grown  a  common-place  : 
That  all  forms  of  government  having  been  inititu- 
ted  by  men,  muff  be  mortal,  like  their  authors, 
and  have  their  periods  of  duration  limited  as  well 
as  thofe  of  private  perfons.  This  is  a  truth  of  vul- 
gar knowledge  and  obiervation  ;  but  there  are  few 
who  turn  their  thoughts  to  examine  how  thole  dif- 
eafes  in  a  ftate  are  bred,  that  haiten  its  end ;  which 
would  however  be  a  very  ufeful  inquiry.  For, 
though  Ave  cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a  com- 
monwealth beyond,  the  decree  of  heaven,  or  the 

date 
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'date  of  its  nature,  any  more  than  human  life  bc- 
_yond  the  ftrength  of  the  feminal  virtue  :  yet  we 
may  manage  a  iickly  conftitution,  and  preferve  a 
ftrong  one  ;  we  may  watch  and  prevent  accidents  ; 
we  may  turn  off  a  great  blow  from  without,  and 
purge  away  an  ill  humour  that  is  lurking  within; 
and  by  thefe,  and  other  Inch  methods,  render  a 
ftate  long-lived  though  not  immortal.  Yet  fome 
phyficians  have  thought,  that  if  it  were  practicable 
to  keep  the  fevcral  humours  of  the  body  in  an  ex- 
act equal  balance  of  each  with  its  oppofke,  it  might 
be  immortal,  and  fo  perhaps  would  a  political  bo- 
dy, if  the  balance  of  power  could  be  always  held 
exactly  even.  Bat,  I  doubt,  this  is  as  impofiible 
in  practice  as  the  other. 

It  hath  an  appearance  of  fatality,  and  that  the 
period  of  a  urate  approacheth,  when  a  concurrence 
of  many  circumstances  both  within  and  without, 
unite  towards  its  ruin  ;  while  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  are  cither  ftupidly  negligent,  or  elfe  giv- 
ing in  with  all  their  might  to  thofe  very  practices 
t>iat  are  working  their  deftru&ion.  To  fee  whole- 
bodies  of  men  breaking  a  conftitution  by  the  very- 
fame  errors,  that  fo  many  have  been  broke  before  ; 
to  obfervc  oppollte  parties,  who  can  agree  in  no- 
thing elfe,  yet  firmly  united  in  fuch  meafures  as 
muft  certainly  ruin  their  country ;  in  ihort,  to  be 
cncompaiTed  with  the  greateft  dangers  from  with- 
out, to  be  torn  by  many  virulent  factions  within  ; 
then  to  be  fecure  and  fenfelefs  under  all  this,  and 
to  make  it  the  very  leaft  of  our  concern ;  thefe, 
and  fome  others  that  might  be  named,  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  molt  likely  fymptoms  in  a  ftate  of  a 
Jicknefs  unto  death. 

$hiod  procul  a  nobis  fleclat  fortuna  gulertians  : 

Et  ratio  points,  quam  res  pcrfuadeut  ipfa.       Lucr. 


Vol,  II.  I, 


ncre  are  fome  conjunctures,  wherein  the  death 
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or  diflblution  of  government  is  more  lamentable  in 
its  confequences,  than  it  would  be  in  others.  And, 
I  think,  a  ftate  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a 
more  deplorable  cri/is,  than  at  a  time  when  fonie 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood \  of  van:  power  and  ambi- 
tion, lies  hovering  like  a  vulture  to  devour,  or  at 
leaft  difmember  its  dying  carcale  ;  by  which  means 
it  becomes  only  a  province  or  acquifition  to  fome 
mighty  monarchy,  without  hopes  of  a  refurreo- 
tion. 

I  know  verv  well,  there  is  a  fet  of  fansiiine  tern- 
pers,  who  deride  and  ridicule,  in  the  number  of 
fopperies,  all  fuch  apprehenfions  as  thefe.  They 
have  it  ready  in  their  mouths,  that  the  people  of 
England  are  of  a  genius  and  temper  never  to  admit 
flavery  among  them  ;  and  they  are  furnifhed  with 
a  great  many  common  places  upon  that  fubjecT. 
But  it  feems  to  me,  that  fuch  difcourfers  do  reafon 
upon  fliort  views,  and  a  very  moderate  compafs  of 
thought.  For  I  think  it  a  great  error  to  count  up- 
on the  genius  of  a  nation  as  a  ftanding  argument 
in  all  ages,  iince  there  is  hardly  a  fpot  of  ground 
in  Europe,  where  the  inhabitants  have  not  fre- 
quently and  entirely  changed  their  temper  and  ge- 
nius. Neither  can  I  fee  any  reaion,  why  the  ge- 
nius of  a  nation  fhould  be  more  fixed  in  the  point 
of  government,  than  in  their  morals,  their  learn- 
ing, their  religion,  their  common  humour  and  con- 
verfation,  their  diet  and  their  complexion;  which 
do  all  notorioufly  vary  almoft  in  every  age,  and 
may  every  one  of  them  have  great  effects  upon  mens 
notions  of  government. 

Since  the  Norman  conqueft  the  balance  of  power 
in  England  hath  often  varied,  and  fometimes  been 
wholly  overturned  ;  the  part  which  the  commons 
had  in  it,  (that  moft  dif pitted  point),  in  its  original, 
progrefs,  and  extent,  was,  by  their  own  con feilions, 
but  a  very  inconfiderable  fliare.  Generally  fpeak- 
ing,  they  have  been  gaining  ever  fince,    though 

with 
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with  frequent  interruptions  and  flow  progrefs.  The 
aboliihing  of  villanage,  together  with  the  cuftom 
introduced  (or  permitted)  among  the  nobles  of 
felling  their  lands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was 
a  mighty  addition  to  the  power  of  the  commons  : 
yet  I  think  a  much  greater  happened  in  the  time  of 
his  fuccefTor,  at  the  diflolution  of  the  abbeys ;  for 
this  turned  the  clergy  wholly  out  of  the  fcaie,  who 
had  fo  long  filled  it ;  and  placed  the  commons  in 
their  ftead ;  who  in  a  few  years  became  pofleiTcd  of 
vaft  quantities  of  thofe  and  other  lands,  by  grant 
or  purchafe.  About  the  middle  of  Q^Elifabeth's 
reign,  I  take  the  power  between  the  nobles  and  the 
commons  to  have  been  in  more  equal  balance,  than 
it  was  ever  before  or  fince.  But  then,  or  foon  af- 
ter, arofe  a  faction  in  England,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Puritan^  began  to  grow  popular  by  molcU 
ing  up  their  new  fchemes  of  religion  with  republi- 
can principles  in  government ;  and,  gainmg  upon 
the  prerogative  as  well  as  the  nobles,  under  feverai 
denominations,  for  the  fpace  of  about  ilxty  years, 
did  at  laft  overthrow  the  conftiiution,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  ufual  courfe  of  inch  revolutions,  did 
introduce  a  tyranny,  iirft  of  the  people,  and  then 
of  a  fingle  perfon. 

In  a  Ihort  time  after,  the  old  government  was 
revived.  But  the  progrefs  of  affairs  for  aim  oft 
thirty  years,  under  the  reigns  of  two  weak  prin- 
ces *,  is  a  fubjeel:  of  a  very  different  nature ;  when 
the  balance  was  in  danger  to  be  overturned  by  the 
hands  that  held  it,  which  was  at  laft  very  feafona- 
bly  prevented  by  the  late  revolution.  However,  as 
it  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  fo  in  a  very  few  years  we  have 
made  mighty  leaps  from  prerogative-heights  into 
the  depths  of  popularity,  and,  I  doubt,  to  the  ve- 
ry laft  degree  that  our  conftitution  will  bear.     It 

*  Chartes  J  I.  an  J  James  IT. 
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were  to  be  wiihed  that  the  moil  auguft  affembly  of 
the  commons  would  pleafe  to  form  a  pandecl  of 
their  own  power  and  privileges,  to  be  confirmed: 
by  the  entire  legislative  authority,  and  that  in  as. 
iolemn  a  manner  (if  they  pleafe)  as  the  magna  char- 
ta.  But  to  fix  one  foot  of  their  compafs  wherever 
they  think  fit,  and'  extend  the  other  to  flich  terrible 
lengths,  without  defcribing  any  circumference  at 
all,  is  to  leave  us  and  themfelves  in  a  very  uncer- 
tain ftate,  and  in  a  fort  of  rotation,  that  the  author 
f  of  the  Oceana  never  dreamed  on.  I  believe  the 
moft  hardy  tribune  will  not  venture  to  affirm  at  pre- 
fent,  that  any  jit  ft  fears  of  incroachment  are  given 
us  from  the  regal  power,  or  the  few  :  and  is  it  then 
impoffible- to  err  on  the  other  fide  ?  How  far  mnil 
we  proceed,  or  where  mail  we  ftop  ?  The  raging  of 
the  fea,  and  the  madnefs  of  the  people  are  put  toge- 
ther in  holy  writ ;  and  it  is  God  alone  who  can  fay 
to  either,   Hitherto  Jhalt  thm  pa fsy  and  no  further. 

The  balance  of  power  in<  a  limited  ftate  is  of  fuch 
abfolute  heeeflky,  that  Cromwell  himfelf,  before 
he  had  perfectly  confirmed  his  tyranny,  having 
fome  occaiions  for  the  appearance  of  a  parliament*, 
was  forced  to  create  and  erect:  an  entire  new  houfe 
of  Lords,  fuch  as  it  was,  for  a  counterpoife  to  the 
commons*  And  'indeed:,  considering  the  vilenefs. 
oF  the  clay,  I  have  fometimes  wondered,  that  no 
tribune  of  that  age  durft  ever  venture  to  alk  the 
potter ',  What  dofi  thou  make  ?  But  it  was  then  about 
the  laft  act  of  a  popular  ufurpation,  andy#£<?  or 
Cromwell had  already  prepared  them  for  that  of  a 
ftngle  perfon. 

•f"  Mr.  James  Harrington,  fbmetime  in  the  fervice  of  King 
Charles  I.  after  whife  deatli  he  drew  up  and  printed  a  foim  of  po- 
pular government,  intitled,  "  The  commonwealth  of  Oceana  :  lie 
endeavoured  iikewife  to  promote  this  fcheme  by  public  difcourfes  at 
a  mghtlv  meeting  of  federal  curious  gentlemen  in  New-pa!ace  yard,. 
Wertminfier.  This  club  was  called  the  Rota  5  and  Mr.  Henry  Nc- 
vil,  one  of  its  member-,  propofed  to  the  then  hcufe  of  Common-, 
that  a  third  part  cf  the  fenate  fhould  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year, 
and  be  incapable  of  being  elected  again  for  three  years  to  come. 

X; 
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I  Have  been  often  amazed  at  the  rude,  pafhonate, 
and  miftaken  remits,  which  have  at  certain  times 
fallen  from  ^reat  afTembiies,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern,  and  of  oilier  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 
This  gave  me  the  opinion  I  mentioned  a  while  ago, 
that  public  conventions  are  liable  to  all  the  infirmi- 
ties, follies,  and  vices  of  private  men.  To  which 
if  there  be  any  exception,  it  muit  be  of  fuch  afTem- 
biies, who  act  by  "  univerfal  concert,  upon  public 
"  principles,  and  for  public  ends;"  fuch  as  proceed 
upon  debates  without  "  unbecoming  warmths,  or 
"  influence  from  particular  leaders  and  inflam- 
"  ers^"  fuch  whofe  members,  inftead  of  "  canvaf- 
fing  to  procure  majorities  for  their  private  opi- 
nions, are  ready  to  comply  with  general  fober 
refults,  though  contrary  to  their  own  fenti- 
"  menu."  Whatever  afianblies  acl  by  thefe  and 
other  methods  of  the  like  nature,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  exempt  from  feveral  imperfections,  to  which 
particular  men  are  fubjecrted.  But  I  think  the 
fource  of  moil:  miftakes  and  mifcarriages  in  mat- 
ters debated  by  public  afTembiies,  arifeth  from  the 
influence  of  private  perfons'  upon  great  numbers, 
ftyled,  in  common  phrafe,  leading  men  and  parties. 
And  therefore  when  Ave  fometimes  meet  a  few 
nvords  put  together,  which  is  called  the  vote  or  re* 
jolution  of  an  afTembly,  and  which  we  cannot  pofli- 
bly  reconcile  to  prudence  or  public  good,  it  is  -moft 
charitable  to  conjecture,  that  fuch  a  vote  has  been 
conceived,  and  born,  and  bred  in  a  private  brain, 
afterwards  raifed  and  fupported  by  an  obfequious 
party,  and  then  with  ufual  methods  confirmed  by 
an  artificial  majority.  For  let  us  fuppofe  five  hun- 
dred men,  mixed  in  point  of  fenfe  and  honeffy,  as 
ufually  afTembiies  are  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  thefe  men 
propofing,  debating,  refolving,  voting,  according 
to  the  mere  natural  motions  of  their  own  little  or 
much  reafon  and  underffanding ;  I  do  allow,  that 
abundan.ee  of  icdigefted  and  abortive,  many  perni- 

L  3  cious 
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rious  and  foolim  overtures  would  arife,  and  float  a 
few  minutes  ,-  but  then  they  would  die  and  difaps- 
pear.  Becaufe  this  muft  be  faid  in  behalf  of  hu> 
man  kind,  that  common  Ccnfc  and  plain  rcafor*, 
while  men  are  difengaged  from  acquired  opinions, 
will  ever  have  fome  general  influence  upon  their 
minds  y  whereas  the  fpecies  of  folly  and  vice  are  in- 
finite, and  fa-  different  in  every  individual,  that 
they  could  never  procure  a  majority,  if  other  cor- 
ruptions- did  not  enter  to  pervert  mens  underftand- 
iigs,  and  mifguide  their  wills. 

To  defcribe  how  parties  are  bred  in  an  aflembly, 
would  be  a  work  too  difficult  at  prefent,  and  per- 
haps net  altogether  fafe,  Pericttkfa  plenum  opus 
aJets*  Whether  thofe  who  are  leaders,  ufually  ar- 
rive at  that  ftation  more  by  a  fort  of  inftinct  or  fe- 
cret  composition  of  their  nature,  or  influence  of 
the  ftars,  than  by  the  pofTeiiion  of  any  great  abi- 
lities, may  be  a  point  of  much  difpute  :  but  when 
the  leader  is  once  fixed,  there  will  never  fail  to  be 
followers..  And  man  is  fo  apt  to  imitate,  fo  much 
of  the  nature  of  Jheep,  imitatores,  fervum  pecus, 
that  whoever  is  fo  bold  to  give  the  flrft  great  leap 
i>ver  the  heads  qf\  thofe  about  him,  though  he  be  the 
worft  of  the  flock,  mail  be  quickly  followed  by  the 
reft.  Befldes,  when  parties  are  once  formed,  the 
Stragglers  look  fo  ridiculous,  and  become  fo  insig- 
nificant, that  they  have  no  other  way,  but  to  run 
into  the  herd,  which  at  leafi  will  hide  and  protect 
them  ;  and  where  to  be  much  confidered,  requires 
only  to  be  very  violent. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  with  relation  to 
parties,  which  I  take  to  be  of  all  others  moft  per- 
nicious in  a  State  ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  partifan 
would  help  me  to  a  tolerable  reafon,  that  becaufe 
Clodius  and  Curio  happen  to  agree  with  me  in  a 
few  lingular  notions,  I  muft  therefore  blindly  fol- 
low them  in  all  :  or,  to  ftate  it  at  belt,  that  be- 
caufe Bibulus  the  party-man  is  perfuaded  that  Clo- 
dius 
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dins  and  Curio  do  really  propofe  the  good  of  their 
country  as  their  chief  end  ;  therefore  Bibulus  iliall 
be  v>rhoIIy  guided  and  governed  by  them  in  the 
means  and  meafures  towards  it..  Is  it  enough  fo* 
Bibulus,  and  the  reft  of  the  herd,  to  fay  without 
further  examining,  1  am  of  the  fide  ivitb  Clodius,  or 
I  vote  with  Curio?  Are  thefe  proper' methods  to 
form  and  make  up  what  they  think  fit  to  call  the 
wiited  wifdom  of  the  nation  h  Is  it  not  poffible,  that 
upon  fome  occaiion  Glodius  may  be  bold  and  info- 
lent,  borne  away  by  his  paffion,  malicious,  and  re* 
vengeful  ?  That  Curio  may  be  corrupt,  andexpofe 
to  fale  his  tongue,  or  his  pen  ?  I  conceive  it  far 
below  the  dignity  both  of  human  nature,  and  hu» 
man  reafon,  to  be  engaged- in  any  party,  the  moft 
'plaufible  foever,  upon  fuch  fervile  conditions/- 

This  influence- of one  upon  ma?iy,  which  feerns 
to  be  as  great  in  a  people  reprefented,  as  it  was  of 
old  in  the  commons  coilefiive,  together  with  the 
confequences  it  h-ath  hadupon  the  legiflature,  hath 
given  me  frequent  occasion  to  refiecl:  upon  what 
Diodorus -tells  us  of  one  Charondas,  a  lawgiver  to 
the  Sybarites,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  was 
fo  averfe  from  ail  innovation,  efpecially  when  it 
was  to  proceed  from  particular  perfons,  (and,  I' 
fuppoie,  that  he  might  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
men,  fond  of  their  own  notions,  to  difturb  the 
€onftitution  at  their  pleafures,  by  advancing  private 
fchemes),  that  he  provided  aftatute,  that  whoever 
propofed  any  alteration  to  be  made,  mould  ftep 
out  and  do  it  with  a  rope  about  his  neck  :  if  the 
matter  propofed  were  generally  approved,  then  it 
fhould  pafs  into  a  law  ;  if  it  went  in  the  negative, 
the  propofer  to  be  immediately  hanged.  Great  mi- 
nifters  may  talk  of  what  projects  they  pleafe ;  but 
I  am  deceived,  if  a  more  effectual  one  could  ever 
be  found  for  taking  off  (as  the  present  phrafe  is) 
thole  hot,  unquiet  fpirits,  who  difturb  affemblies, 
and   obftrucT   public    affairs,    by   gratifying  their 

pride, 
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pride,  their  malice,  their  ambition,  or  their  ava- 
rice. 

Thofe  who  in  a  late  reign  began  the  dhlinclion 
between  the  per  final  and  pmtic  capacity,  feem  to 
have  had  reafon,  if  they  judged  of  princes  by  them* 
felves :  for  I  think,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
through  all  nature  a  greater  difference  between  two 
things,  than  there  is  between  a  reprekntmg  com- 
moner  in  the  function  of  his  public  calling,  and  the 
fame  peribn  when  he  acls  in  the  common  offices 
of  life.  Here  he  allows  himfelf  to  be  upon  a  level 
with  the  reft  of  mortals  :  here  he  follows  his  own 
reafon,  and  his  own  way ;  and  rather  affe els  a  iin- 
gularity  in  his  actions  and  thoughts,  than  fervilely 
to  copy  either  from  the  wifeft  of  his  neighbours. 
In  fhort,  here  his  folly  and  his  wifdom,  his  reafon 
and  his  paffions,  are  all  of  his  own  growth,  not 
the  echo  or  infufion  of  other  men.  But  when  he 
is  got  near  the  walls  of  his  affembly,  he  afTumes 
and  affects  an  entire  fet  of  very  different  airs ;  he 
conceives  himfelf  a  being  of  a  fuperior  nature  to 
thofe  without,  and  acting  in  a  fphere,  where  the 
vulgar  methods  for  the  conduit  of  human  life  can 
be  of  no  ufe.  He  is  lifted  in  a  party,  wdiere  he 
neither  knows  the  temper,  nor  defigns,  nor  perhaps 
the  perfon  of  his  leader ;  but  whofe  opinions  he 
follows  and  maintains  with  a  zeal  and  faith  as  vio- 
lent, ns  a  young  fcholar  does  thofe  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  whofe  feci:  he. is  taught  to  profefs.  He  hath 
neither  opinions,  nor  thoughts,  nor  aclions,  nor 
talk,  that  he  can  call  his  own,  but  all  conveyed  to 
him  by  his  leader,  as  wind  is  through  an  organ. 
The  nourifhment  he  receives,  hath  been  not  only 
chewed,  but  digefted,  before  it  comes  into  his 
mouth.  Thus  inflrucled,  he  follows  the  party 
right  or  wrong  through  all  its  fentiments,  and  ac- 
quires a  courage  and  ffiffnefs  of  opinion  not  at  all 
congenial  with  him. 

This  encourages  me  to  hope,  that,  during  the 

prefent 
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prefent  lucid  interval,  the  members  retired  to  their 
homes  may  fufpend  a  while  their  acquired  comple- 
xions, and  taught  by  the  calmnefs  of  the  fcene  and 
the  feafon,  reailume  the  native  fedateiiefs  of  their 
temper.  It  this  ihould  be  fo,  it  would  be  wife  in 
them,  as  individual  and  private  mortals,  to  look 
back  a  little  upon  the  ftorms  they  have  raifed  as 
well  as  thofe. they  have  efcaped:  to  reflect,  that  they 
have  been  authors  of  a  new  and  wonderful  thing 
in  England,  which  is,  for  a  houfe  of  Commons  to 
lofe  the  univerfal  favour  of  the  numbers  they  repre- 
fent  ;  to  obferve,  how  thole  whom  they  thought 
fit  to  perfecute  for  righteoufnefs  fake,  have  been 
openly  carefied  By  the  people ;  and  to  remember 
how  themfelves  fat  in  fear  of  their  perfons  from 
popular  rage.  Now,  if  they  would  know  the  fe- 
cret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding  in  their 
majlers,  they  mult  not  impute  it  to  their  freedom 
in  debate,  or  declaring  their  ooinions,  but  to  that 

*  Ox7 

unparliamentary  abufe  of  Jetting  individuals  upon 
their  Jhoulders,  who  were  hated  by  God  and  man. 
For,  it  feems,  the  mafs.of  the  people,  in  fuch  con- 
junctures, as  this,  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  will 
not  endure  to  be  governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio 
at  the  head  of  their  Myrmidons,  though  thefe  be 
ever  fo  numerous,  and  compofed  of  their  own  re- 
prefentatives. 

This  averilon  of  the  people  again  ft  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  is  an  accident,  that,  if 
it  lafb  a  while,  might  be  improved  to  good  ufes  for 
retting  the  balance  of  power  a  little  mere  upon  an 
equality,  than  their  late  meafures  feem  to  promife. 
or  admit.  This  accident  may  be  imputed  to  two 
caufes  :  the  flrlt  is  an  univerfal  fear  and  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  greatnefs  and  power  of  France,  whereof 
the  people  in  general  feem  to  be  very  much  and 
juftly  poflefied,  and  therefore  cannot  but  refent  to 
fee  it,  in  fo  critical  a  juncture,  wholly  laid  aiide  by. 
their  minifier-:,  the  Commons.     The   other  caufe. 

is- 
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is  a  great  love  and  fenfe  of  gratitude  in  the  people 
towards  their  prefent  king,  grounded  upon  a  long 
opinion  and  experience  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  can- 
ceilions  to  all  their  reafonable  deiires ;  fo  that  it  is 
for  fome  time  they  have  begun  to  fay,  arid  to  fetch 
infbmces,  where  he  hath  in  many  things  been  hard- 
ly ufed.  How  long  thefe  humours  may  laft  (for 
paflions  are  momentary,  and  efpeciaUy  thofe  of  a 
multitude),  or  what  confequences  they  may  pro- 
duce, a  little  time  will  difcover.  But  whenever  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  a  popular  afTembly,  free  from 
inch  obftruclions,  and  already  poffeffed  of  more 
power,  than  an  equal  balance  will  allow,  mail  con- 
tinue to  think  they  have  not  enough,  but  by  cramp- 
ing the  hand  that  holds  the  balance,  and  by  m- 
peachments  or  dijjer-fiom  with  the  nobles,  endeavour 
itill  for  more  ;  I  cannot  poffibly  fee,  in  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  things,  how  the  fame  caules  can  pro- 
duce different  effects,  and  confequences  among  v. 
from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
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The  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  of  the  WHIGS, 
fet  forth  in  their  generous  encouragement 
of  the  author  of  the  Crisis  *. 

With  fome  cbfervations  on  the  feafonablenefs,  can« 
dor,  erudition,  and  ftyle  of  that  treatife. 


fUpon  the  fir  ft  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  all  the  Scots  Lords  then 
in  London  went  in  a  body,  and  complained  to  Queen  Anne  of 
the  affront  put  on  them  and  their  nation  by  the  author  of  this 
treatife.  Whereupon  a  proclamation  was  published  by  her  Ma'e- 
frv,  offering  a  reward  of  300  1.  to  difcover  him.  The  reafon  for 
offering  fo  imall  a  fum  was,  that  the  Queen  and  m'niftry  had  no 
defi.e  to  have  the  author  taken  into  cuttody.] 


T  Cannot,  without  fome  envy,  and  a  juft  refent- 
•*■  ment  againft  the  oppofite-  conduct  of  others,  re- 
flect upon  that  generoiity  and  tendernefs,  where- 
with the  heads  and  principal  members- of  a  flrug- 

gling 

*  It  was  written  in  the  year  J712,  by  the  consent,  if  not  the  en- 
couragement, of  the  minifters  of  that  sera,  in  anfwcr  to  the  Crifis, 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele.     Orrery. 

The  noble  commentator  who  appears  in  another  inftance  to  have 
given  an  account  of  the  works  rf  his  author,  from  a  perufal  of  no 
mere  than  a  title  (a)  in  che  Dublin  editions,  has  been  betrayed  into 
ihiftakes,  which,  if  he  had  read  ihe  piece,  he  would  have  efcaped. 
This  tracl,  in  the  title  which  his  Lordftiip  confulted,  is  faid  to  have 
been  written  in  the  year  J712:  but  in  that  part  of  itwhkh  mod  de- 
ferves  the  notice  of  a  cri:ic,  becaufe  it  o.-cafioned  a  complaint  in  the 
houfe  of  Lords,  mention  is  made  of  a  motion  to  dulolve  the  union, 
which  did  not  happen  till  1713.  The  complaint,  w..ich  is  faid  in 
the  note  to  happen  upon  the  Jirft  publication,  was  made  the  2d  of 
March  1713-14,  and  the  pamphlet,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
printeis,  was  dated  l"ji^> 

{ii)  See  the  note  on  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag,  chat,  6,  v»f,  4. 
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gling  faction  treat  thofe  who  will  undertake  to  hold 
a  pen  in  their  defence.  And  the  behaviour  of  thefe 
patrons  is  yet  the  more  laudable,  becaufe  the  bene- 
fits they  confer  are  almoft  gratis.  If  any  of  their 
labourers  can  fcratch  cut  a  pamphlet,  they  defire 
no  more ;  there  is  no  queftkm  offered  about  the 
wit,  the  ftyle,  the  argument.  Let  a  pamphlet  come 
out  upon  demand  in  a  "proper  juncture,  you  mail 
be  well  and  certainly  paid  ;  you  fhall  be  paid  be- 
forehand ;  every  one  of  the  party  who  is  able  to 
read,  and  can  fpare  a  milling,  fhall  be  a  fubfcriber ; 
feveral  thoufands  of  each  production  fhall  be  feat 
among  their  friends  through  the  kingdom  ;  the 
work  fhall  be  reported  admirable,  fublime,  unan- 
swerable ;  fhall  ferve  to  raife  the  finking  clamours, 
and  confirm  the  fcandal  of  introducing  Popery 
and  the  Pretender  upon  the  Queen  and  her  mi- 
nifters. 

Among  the  prefent  writers  on  that  fide  lean  re- 
collect but  three  of  any  great  diftinction,  which  are 
the  Flying  Pojl,  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  author  or 
the  Crifis  *.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  feems  to  have  been 
much  funk  in  reputation,  fmce  the  fudden  retreat 
of  the  only  true  genuine  original  author,  Mr.  Ridpaibf 
who  is  celebrated  by  the  Dutch  gazeteer  as  one  of 
the  b.'-fl  pens  in  England.  Mr.  Dunton  hath  been 
longer  and  more  converfant  in  books  than  any  of 
the  three,  as  well  as  more  voluminous  in  his  pro- 
ductions :  however,  having  employed  his  fludies  in 

In  the  ftvle  and  conduct,  this  is  one  of  the  boldeft,  as  well  as  one 
cf  the  moft  mafterly-  tracts  that  Swift  ever  wrote.  And  1  carrot 
help  obferving,  that  on  whatever  topic  he  employs  his  pen,  the  fub- 
t'efifc  which  he  treats  of  is  always  fo  excellently  managed,  as  to  fcem 
to  have  been  tre  whole  ftuJy  and  application  of  his  life  :  fo  that  he 
appears  the  greatevr.  matter,  through  a  greater  variety  of  materials, 
than  perhaps  have  been  difctided  by  any  other  author.     Orrery. 

*  Mr.  Steele  was  expelled  the  houfe  of  Commons  for  this  psm* 
phlet,  at  the  very  fame  time  that  the  bcrjfe  of  Lords  was  moved  a- 
galnfi  the  D^.n  for  the  reply. 

fo 
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vo  great  a  variety  of  other  fubjects,  he  hath,  I  think, 
but  lately  turned  his  genius  to  politics.  His  famous 
tract,  intitled,  Neck9  or  nothing,  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  the  fhrewdeft  piece,  and  written  with  the  moft 
fpirit  of  any  which  hath  appeared  from  that  fide 
itince  the  change  of  the  miniftry  :  it  is  indeed  a 
moft  cutting  fa  tire  upon  the  Lord  Treafurer  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  I  wonder  none  of  our 
friends  ever  undertook  to  anfwer  it.  I  confefs  I 
was  at  nrft  of  the  fame  opinion  with  feveral  good 
judges,  who,  from  the  ftyle  and  manner,  fuppofe 
k  to  have  nTued  from  the  fharp  pen  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  ;  and  I  am  ftill  apt  to  think  it  might 
receive  his  Lordlhip's  laft  hand.  The  third  and 
principal  of  this  triumvirate  is  the  author  of  the 
Crifu  ;  who,  although  he  muft  yield  to  the  Flying 
Pqjl  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  ikill  in  poli- 
tics, and  to  Mr,  Dunton  in  keennefs  of  fatire  and 
variety  of  reading,  hath  yet  other  qualities  enough 
to  denominate  him  a  writer  of  a  fuperior  clafs  to 
either  ;  provided  he  would  a.  little  regard  the  pro- 
priety and  dilpofition  of  his  words,  confult  the 
grammatical  part,  and  get  fome  information  in  the 
lubject  he  intends  to  handle. 

Omitting  the  generous  countenance  and  encou- 
ragement that  have  been  fhewn  to  the  perfons  and 
productions  of  the  two  former  authors,  I  mail  here 
only  coniider  the  great  favour  conferred  upon  the 
laft.  It  hath  been  advertifed  for  feveral  months  in 
tire  Englljbman  #,  and  other  papers,  that  a  pamph- 
let, called  the  Crifis,  mould  be  publifhed  at  a  pro- 
per time  in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
It  was  propofed  to  be  printed  by  lubfcription,  price 
a  fhilHng.  This  was  a  little  out  of  form  ;  becaufe 
fubferiptions  are  ufuaily  begged  only  for  books  of 
great  price,  and  fuch  as  are  not  likely  to  have  a  ge- 

*  A  paper  written  by  the  fame  au'ho",  in  fi\our  of  the  preceding 
ar.miniftration. 
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neralfale.  Notice  was  like  wife  given  of  what -this 
pamphlet  fhould  contain;  only  an  extract  from  cer- 
tain acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  fucceflion, 
which  at  leaft  muft.  fink  nine  pence  in  the  {lulling, 
and  leave  but  three  pence  for  the  author's  political 
reflections ;  fo  that  nothing  very  wonderful  or  de- 
cifive  could  be  reafonably  expected  from  this  per- 
formance. But  a  work  was  to  be  done,  a  hearty 
writer  to  be  encouraged,  and  accordingly  many 
thouiand  copies  were  befpoke.  Neither  could  this 
be  fufficient;  for  when  we  expected  to  have  our 
bundles  delivered  us,  all  was  ftopt ;  the  friends  xo 
the  caufe  fprang  a  new  project ;  and  it  was  -advertif- 
ed  that  the  Criiis  could  not  appear,  till  the  ladies 
had  fhewn  their,  zeal  again  ft  the  pretender,  as 
well  as  the  men  :  againffc  the  pretender  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  reported  to  be  handfome,  and 
endued  with  an  underftanding  exactly  of  a  iize  to 
pleafe  the  fex.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  have  {ccn  a 
printed  lift  of  the  fair  fubfcribers  -prefixed  to  this 
pamphlet  ;  by  which  the  Chevalier  might  know,  he 
was  f'o  far  from  pretending  to  a  monarchy  here,  that 
he  could  not  fo  much   as  pretend  to  a  miftrefs. 

At  the  deftined  period,  the  firft  news  we  hear, 
is  of  a  huge  train  of  dukes,  earls,  vifcounts,  ba- 
rons, knights,  efquires,  gentlemen,  and  others, 
going  to  Sam.  Buckley's  the  publisher  of  the  Crifis, 
to  fetch  home  their  cargoes,  in  order  to  tranfmit 
them  by  dozens,  fcores,  and  hundreds  into  the  fe- 
veral  counties,  and  thereby  to  prepare  the  wills  and 
underftandings  of  their  friends  agamft  the  approach- 
ing fefiions.  Aik  any  of  them,  whether  they  have 
read  it  ?  they  will  anfwer,  No  ;  but  they  have  fent 
it  every  where,  and  it  will  do  a  world  of  good.  It 
is  a  pamphlet,  and  a  pamphlet,  they  hear,  agamft 
the  miniftry  ;  talks  of  flavery,  France,  and  the 
Pretender  :  they  defire  no  more  ;  it  will  fettle  the 
wavering,  confirm  the  doubtful,  inflruct  the  igno- 
rant, inflame  the  clamorous,  although  it  never  be 

once 
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once  looked  into.  I  am  told  by  thole  who  are  ex~ 
pert  in  the  trade,  that  the  author  and  bookleller  of 
this  twelve-penny  treatife  will  be  greater  gainers 
than  from  one  edition  of  any  folio  that  hath  been 
published  thefe  twenty  years.  What  needy  writer 
would  not  folicit  to  work  under  fuch  mailers,  who 
will  pay  us  beforehand,  take  off  as  much  of  our 
wrare  as  we  pleafe'  at  our  own  rates,  and  trouble  not 
themfelves  to  examine  either  before  or  after  they 
have  bought  it,  whether  it  be  ftaple  or  no  ? 

But,  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  implicit  munificence 
of  thefe  noble  patrons,  I  cannot  take  a  more  effec- 
tual method  than  by  examining  the  production  it- 
felf ;  by  which,  we  Ihall  eafily  find  that  it  was  never 
intended,  further  than  from  the  noife,  the  bulk, 
and  the  title  of  Crifr,  to  do  any  fervice  to  the  fac- 
tious caufe.  The  entire  piece  confifts  of  a  title- 
page,  a  dedication  to  the  clergy,  a  preface,  an  ex- 
tract from  certain  acts  of  parliament,  and  about 
ten  pages  of  dry  reflections  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Queen  and  her  fervants  ;  which  his  coadjutors, 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Mr.  Dun  ton,  and  the 
Flying  Pcft,  had  long  ago  fet  before  us  in  a  much 
clearer  light. 

In  Popifh  countries,  when  fome  importer  cries 
out,  A  miracle !  a  miracle !  it  is  not  done  with  a 
hope  or  intention  of  converting  heretics,  but  con- 
firming the  deluded  vulgar  in  their  errors  :  and  fo 
the  cry  goes  round  without  examining  into  the 
cheat.  Thus  the  Whigs  among  us  give  about  the 
cry,  A  pamphlet  !  a  pamphlet  !  The  Crifis  I  the  Cri- 
fis !  not  with  a  view  of  convincing  their  adversa- 
ries, but  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  their  friends,  recall 
their  ftragglers,  and  unite  their  numbers  by  found 
and  impudence  ;  as  bees  affemble  and  cling  toge- 
ther by  the  noife  of  brafs. 

That  no  other  effect  could  be  imagined  or  hoped 
for  by  the  publication  of  this  timely  treatife,  will 
be  manifefl  from  fome  obvious  reflections  upon  the 
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feveral  parts  of  it  ;  wherein  the  follies,  the  false- 
hoods, or  the  abfurdities,  appear  fo  frequent,  that 
they  may  boldly  contend  for  number  with  the 
lines. 

"When  the  hawker  holds  this  pamphlet  towards 
you,  the  fir  ft  words  you  perceive  are,  The  Crifis  ; 
or,  A  Difcourfe,  &c  The  interpreter  of  Suidas 
gives  four  tranflations  of  the  word  Crifis  ;  any  of 
which  may  be  as  properly  applied  to  this  authors 
letter  to  the  bailiff  of  Stcckbridge  *.  Next,  what 
he  calls  a  difcoiirfe  conflfts  only  of  two  pages,  pre- 
fixed to  twenty-two  more,  which  contain  extracts 
from  acts  of  parliament ;  for  as  to  the  twelve  laft 
pages,  they  are  provided'for  by  themfelvesin  the  title, 
under  the  name  of  Some  feafoaable  remarks  on  the 
danger  of  a  Popifh  fucceffor .  Another  circumftance 
worthy  of  our  information  in  the  title-pnge,  is,  that 
the  crown  hath  been  fettled  by  previous  atls.  I  never 
heard  of  any  act  of  parliament  that  was  not  previous 
to  what  it  enacted,  unlefs  thofe  two,  by  which  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  and  Sir  John  Fenwick  loft  their 
heads,  may  pafs  for  exceptions.  A  difcourfe,  repre- 
senting from  the  mqft  authentic  records,  &c.  He  hath 
borrowed  this  expreliion  from  fome  writer  wk© 
probably  underftood  the  words  ;  but  this  gentle- 
man hath  altogether  mifapplied  them  ;  and,  under 
favour,  he  is  wholly  miftaken  ;,  for  a  heap  of  ex- 
tracts from  feveral  acts  of  parliament  cannot  be 
called  a  difcourfe  ;  neither  do  I  believe  he  copied 
them  from  the  moft  authentic  records,  which,  as  I 
take  it,  are  lodged  in  the  Tower,  but  out  of  fome 
common  printed  cony.  I  grant  there  is  nothing 
material  in  ail  this,  further  than  to  fhew  the  gene- 
rofity  of  our  adverfaries  in  encouraging  a  writer, 

*  Steele  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stock  oridge,  vrho  ap- 
pears to  have  been  returning  officer  for  thit  b6ro«'gh>  which  Steele 
rcpiefented  in  pa  liament. 

who 
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who  cannot  furnifh  out  fo  much  as  a  title-page 
with  propriety  or  common  fenfe. 

Next  follows  the  dedication  to  the  clergy  of"  the 
church  of  England,  wherein  the  modefty  and  the 
meaning  of  the  firft  paragraphs  are  hardly  to  be 
matched.  He  tells  them,  he  hath  made  a  •*  com- 
"  ment  upon  the  acts  of  fettlement,  ivhich  he  lays 
"  before  them,  and  conjures  them  to  recommend 
"  in  their  writings  and  difcourfes  to  their  fellow- 
"  fubjects  :  and  he  doth  all  this,  out  of  a  juft  defe- 
"  rence  to  their  great  power  and  influence."  This 
is  the  right  Whig  fcheme  of  directing  the. clergy 
what  to  preach.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury's 
jurifdiction  extends  no  farther  than  over  his  own 
province ;  but  the  author  of  the  Grills  conftitutes 
himfelf  vicar-general  over  the  whole  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  bifhops  in  their  letters 
or  fpeeches  to  their  own  clergy  proceed  no  farther 
than  to  exhortation  ;  but  this  writer  conjures  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  church  to- recommend  his  com- 
ment upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  their  writings  and 
difcourfes,  I  would  fain  know,  wTho  made  him  a 
commentator  upon  the  laws  of  the  land  :  after  which 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  aik  him,  by  what  autho- 
rity he  directs  the  clergy  to  recommend  his  comments 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  prefs  ? 

He  tells  the  clergy,  there  are  two  circumjl ar.ee s 
ivhich  place  the  minds  of  the  people  under  their  direc- 
tion ;  the  firft  circumftance  is  their  education  ;  the 
fecond  circumftance  is  the  tenths  of  our  lands. 
This  laft,  according  to  the  Latin  phrafe,  is  fpoken 
ad  invidiam  ;  for  he  knows  well  enough,  they  have 
not  a  twentieth  :  but  if  you  take  it  in  his  own  way, 
the  landlord  has  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people's 
minds  under  his  direction.  Upon  this  rock  the 
author  before  us  is  perpetually  fplitting,  as  often 
as  he  ventures  out  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
his  literature.  He  hath  a  confufed  remembrance 
of  words  fince  he  left  the  univerfity  ;  but  hath  loll 
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half  their  meaning,  and  puts  them  together  with 
no  regard,  except  to  their  cadence  ;  as  I  remember 
a  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  clofer, 
fome  fideling,  others  upfide  down,  the  better  to 
adjuft  them  to  the  pannels, 

I  am  fenfible  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  their 
caufe,  whether  this  defender  of  it  underftands- 
grammar  or  no  ;  and  if  what  he  would  fain  fay, 
difcovered  him  to  be  a  wellwifher  to  reafon  or 
truth,  I  would  be  ready  to  make  large  allowances* 
But  when,  with  great  difficulty,  I  defcry  a  compo- 
jition  of  rancour  and  falfehood,  intermixed  with 
plaufiole  nonfenfe,  I  feel  a  ftruggle  between  con- 
tempt and  indignation  at  feeing  the  character  of  a 
cenfor>  a  guardian,  an  Englijhman,  a  commentator  on 
the  laws,  an  injlruclcr  of  the  clergy,  ahumed  by  a 
child  of  obfcurity  without  one  fingle  qualification 
to  fupport  them. 

This  writer,  who  either  affects,  or  is  command- 
ed of  late  to  copy  after  the  Bifhop  of  Sarum,  hath, 
out  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  invention,  found  out 
an  old  way  of  infinuating  the  groffeft  reflections 
under  the  appearance  of  admonitions  ;  and  is  fo 
judicious  a  follower  of  the  prelate,  that  he  taxe3 
the  clergy  for  "  inflaming  their  people  with  appre- 
*'  henfions  of  danger  to  them  and  their  conftitu^ 
4t  tion,  from  men  who  are  innocent  of  fuch  de- 
i(  figns  ;"  when  he  rnuft  needs  confefs,  the  whole 
dejign  of  his  pamphlet  is  to  inflame  the  people  with 
cpprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  prefent  miniftry, 
whom  we  believe  to  be  at  leaft  as  innocent  men  as  the 
hft. 

What  fhall  I  fay  to  a  pamphlet,  where  the  malice 
and  falfehood  of  every  line  would  require  an  an- 
fwer,  and  where  the  dulnefs  and  abfurdities  will 
not  deferve  one  ? 

By  his  pretending  to  have  always  maintained  an 
inviolable  refpect  to  the  clergy,  he  would  infinuate, 
that  thofe  papers  among  the  Tatkn  and  Spetlators, 

where 
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where  the  whole  order  isabufedrwere  not  his  own, 
I  will  appeal  to  all  who  know  the  flatnefs  of  his 
ftyle,  and  the  barrenness  of  his  invention,  whether 
he  doth  not  grofsly  prevaricate  ?  was  he  ever  able 
to  walk  without  leading-ftrings>  or  fwim  without 
bladders,  without  being  difcovered  by  his  hobbling' 
and  his  finking  ?  hath  he  adhered  to  his  character 
in  his  paper  called  the  Englifhman,  whereof  he  is. 
allowed  to  be  the  fble  author  without  any  compe- 
tition ?  what  does  he  think  of  the  letter  iigned  by 
himfelf,  which  relates  to  Molefworth  *,  in  whofe. 
defence  he  atfronts  the  whole  convocation  of  Ire- 
land ?• 

It  is  a  wife  maxim,  That  becaufe  the  clergy  are 
no  civil  lawyers,  they  ought  not  to  preach  obe- 
dience to  governors ;  and  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  preach  temperance,  becaufe  they  are  no  phyii- 
cians.  Examine  all  this  author's  writings,  and  then 
point  me  out  a  divine  who  knoweth  lefs  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England  than  he  ;  witnefs  thofe  many 
egregious  blunders  in  his  late  papers,  where  he 
pretended  to  dabble  in  the  fubject. 

But  the  clergy  have,  it  feems,  imbibed  their  no- 
tions of  power  and  obedience,  abhorrent  from  our 
laws,  "  from  the  pompous  ideas  of  imperial  great- 
ff  nefs,  and  the  fubmiflion  to  abfolute  emperors.  " 
This  is  grofs  ignorance,  below  a  fchool-boy  in  his 
Lucius  Floras.  The  Roman  hiftory  wherein  lads 
are  inftrucled,  reacheth  little  above  eight  hundred 
years,  and  the  authors  do  every  where  inftil  re- 
publican principles  ;  and  from  the  account  of  nine 
in  twelve  of  the  firft  emperors  we  learn  to  have  a 


*  The  Right  Honourable  Robert  Molefworth,  Efq;  one  of  the 
privy  council,  and  member  of  the  houfe  of  Commc  ns,  created  a 
peer  by  King  George  I.  The  lower  houfe  of  convocation  there  pre- 
ferred a  complaint  againft  him  for  difrefptclful  words,  which  being 
reprefented  in  England,  he  was  removed  from  the  council:  to  juftify 
him  agunft  this  complaint,  was  the  fubjett  of  Steele's  letter. 
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deteftation  againd  tyranny.  The'  Greeks  cany 
this  point  yet  a  great  deal  higher,  which  none  can 
be  ignorant  of,  who  hath  read  or  heard  them 
quoted.  This  gave  Hobbes  the  occaiion  of  ad- 
vancing a  pofitidn  directly  contrary,  That  the  youth 
of  England  were  corrupted  in  their  political  prin- 
ciples by  reading  the  hiftories  of  Rome  and  Greece 
which,  having  been  written  under  republics,  taught 
the  readers  to  have  ill  notions  of  monarchy.  In 
this  alTertion  there  was  fbmething  fpecious,but  that 
advanced  by  the  Crifis  could  only  iillie  from  the 
profoundeft  ignorance. 

But  would  you  know  his  fcheme  of  education  for 
young  gentlemen  at  the  univerflty  ?  it  is,  That  they 
mould  fpend  their  time  in  perilling  thofe  acts  of 
parliament,  whereof  his  pamphlet  is  an  extract, 
which,  "  if  it  had  been  done,  the  kingdom  would 
*'  not  be  in  its  prefent  condition,  but  every  mem- 
"  ber  fent  into  the  world  thus  inftructed  lince  the 
**  revolution,  would- -have  been  an  advocate  for 
ii  our  rights  and  liberties." 

Here  now  is  a  project  for- getting  more  money 
hy  the  Crifis  ;  to  have  it  read  by  tutors  in  the  uni- 
versities. I  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  that  if 
our  Undents  had  been  thus  employed  for  twenty 
years  part,  "  the  kingdom  had  not  been  in  its  pre- 
"'  fent  condition  :  "  But  we  have  too  many  of 
fuch  proficients  already  among  the  young  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  who  have  gathered  up  their  poli- 
tics from  chocolate-houfes,  and  factious  clubs,  and 
who,  if  they  had  fpent  their  time  in  hard  fhidy  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  we  might  indeed  have  faid, 
that  the  factious  part  of  this  kingdom  had  not  been 
in  its  prejent  condition,  or  have  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  taught,  that  a  few  acts  of  parliament,  relat- 
ing to  the  fucceflion,  are  preferable  to  all  other 
civil  injlitutians  whatfoever.  Neither  did  I  ever 
before  hear,  that  an  act  of  parliament  relating  to 

one 
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one  particular  point  could  be  called  a  civil  Lofti* 
tution. 

He  fpends  almoft  a  quarto  page  in  telling  the 
clergy,  that  they  will  be  certainly  perjured,  if  they 
bring  in  the  pretender,  whom  they  have  abjured  ; 
and  he  wifely  reminds  them,  that  they  have  fworn 
without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation  ;  other- 
wife  the  clergy  might  think  fit,  that  as  foon  as  they 
received  the  pretender,  and  turned  Papifts,  they 
would  be  free  from  their  oath. 

This  honeft,  civil,  ingenious  gentleman  knows 
in  his  confcience,  that  there  are  not  ten  clergymen 
in  England,  except  nonjurors,  who  do  not  abhor 
the  thoughts  of  the  pretender  reigning  over  us-, 
much  more  than  himfelf.  But  this  is  the  fpittle 
of  the  Biihop  of  Sarum  #,  which  our  author  licks 
up,  and  fwallows,  and  then  coughs  out  again  with 
an  addition  of  hb  own.  phlegm;  I  would  fain  fup- 
pofe  the  body  of  the  clergy  were  to  return  an 
anfwer  by  one  of  their  members  to  thefe  worthy 
counfellors.  I  conceive  it  might  be  in  the  follow*- 
ing  terms.. 

My  Lcrdy  and  Gentleman, 
"  The  clergy  command  me  to  give  you  thanks 
"  for  your  advice  •,  and  if  they  knew  any  crimes* 
"  from  which  either  of  you  were  as  free,  as  they 
"  are  from  thofe  which  you  fo  earneftly  exhort 
u  them  to  avoid,  they  would  return  your  favour 
"  as  near  as  poflible  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  manner. 
However,  that  your  advice  may  not  be  wholly  loft, 
particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
pretender,  they  defire  you  would  apply  it  to 
6t  more  proper  perfons.  Look  among  your  own 
i(  leaders;  examine  which  of  them  engaged  in  a 
"  plot  to  reftore  the  late  K.  James,  and  received 
u  pardons  under  his  feal ;  examine  which  of  them 

*  Dr.  Gilbert  Bafnst! 
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have  been  iince  tampering  with  his  pretended  {on, 
and,    to  gratify   their    ambition,    their  avarice, 

'*  their  malice  and  revenge,  are  now  willing  to  re- 
ftore  him  at  the  expence  of  the  religion  and  li- 
berty of  their  country.     P\.etire,  good  my  Lord, 

M  with  your  pupil,  and  let  us  hear  no  nore  of  thefe 
hypocritical  iniinuations,  left  the  Queen  and 
minifters,  who  have  been  hitherto  content  with 
only  difappointing  the  lurking  villanies  of  your 
faction,    may   be   at    laft   provoked    to    expofe 

"  them." 

But  his  refpecT:  for  the  clergy  is  fuch,  that  he 
doth  not  iniinuate,  as  if  they  really  had  thefe  evil 
difpofitions ;  he  only  infmuates,  that  they  give  too 
much  caufe  for  fuch  infinuaiions . 

I  will,  upon  occalion,  ft  rip  fome  of  his  infinua- 
iions from  their  generality  and  folecifms,  and  drag 
them  into  the  light.     His  dedication  to  die  clergy  is 
full  of  them,  becaufe   here  he  endeavours  to  mold 
up  his    rancour    and  civility  together  ;  by  which 
conftraint  he  is  obliged  to  fhorten  his  paragraphs, 
and  to  place  them  in  fuch  a  light  that  they  obfcure 
one   another.     Suppoiing   therefore,    that    I  have 
fcraped  off  his  good  manners  in  order  to  come  at 
his  meaning,  which  lies  under  ;  he  tells  the  clergy, 
that  the  favour  of  the  Queen  and  her  minifters  is 
but  a  colour  of  zeal  tozva  ds  them ;  that  the  people 
were  deluded  by  a  groundlefs  cry  of  the  church's 
danger  at  Sacheverel's  trial ;  that  the  clergy,  as  they 
are  ?nen  of  fienfe  and  honour,  ought  to  preach  this 
truth  to  their  feveral  congregations  j  and  let  them 
know,  that  the  true  delign  of  the  prefcnt  men  in 
power  in  that,  and  all  their  proceedings  fince  in  fa- 
vour of  the  church,  was  to  bring  in  Popery,  France 
and  the  Pretender,  and  to  inflave  all  Europe,  con- 
trary   to  the  fatus  of   cur  country,  the  power  of  the 
legijlature,  the  faith   of  nations?  and    the  honour  of 
God, 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  fee  why  the  clergy,  as  men  offenfe  and 
men  of  honour^  (for  he  appeals  not  to  them  as  men 
©1  re/ijio ■.•),  Ihould  not  be  allowed  to  know  when 
they  are  in  danger,  and  be  able  to  guefs  whence  it 
comes,  and,  and  who  are  their  protestors.  The 
defign  of  their  deftruction  indeed  may  have  been 
projected  in  the  dark  :  But  when  all  was  ripe,  their 
enemies  proceeded  to  fo  many  overt  acts  in  the  face 
©f  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  meaneft 
people,  who  wanted  no  other  motives  to  roufe 
them.  On  the  other  fide,  can  this  author  or  the 
wiieft  of  his  faction,  ailign  one  iingle  .act  of  the 
prefent  miniftry  any  way  rending  towards  bringing 
in  the  pretender,  or  to  weaken  the  fucceflion  of 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  ?  Obferve  then  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  this. gentleman's  advice  :  The  clergy, 
the  gentry,  and  the  common  people  had  the  utmohV 
appreheniions  of  danger  to  the  church  under  the 
late  miniftry,  yet  then  it  was  the  greateft  impiety 
to  inflame  the  people  with  any  fuch  apprehenfions. 
His  danger  of  a  Popifb  fucceflbr  from  any  fteps  of 
the  prefent  miniftry  is  an  artificial  calumny,  raifed 
and  fpread  ,  againft  the  conviction  of  the  iventors, 
pretended  to  be  believed  only  by  thofe  who  abhor 
the  confutation  in  church  and  ftate ;  an  obdurate 
faction,  who  compafs  heaven  and  earth  to  reftore 
themfelves  upon  the  ruin  of  their  country  ;  yet 
here  our  author  exhort?  the  clergy  to  preach  up 
this  imaginary  danger  to  their  people,  and  difturb 
the  public  peace  with  his  ftrained  feditious  com- 
ments. 

But  how  comes  this  gracious  licence  to  the  cler- 
gy from  the  Whigs  to  concern  themfelves  with  po- 
litics of  any  fort,  although  it  be  only  the  glomes 
and  comments  of  Mr.  Steele  ?  The  fpeeches  of  the 
managers  at  Sacheverel's  trial,  particularly  thoie  or 
Stanhope,  Lechmere,  King,  Parker   *,  and   fome 

-    *  Thefc  perfens  were  created  peers  by  K,  George  T. 

others, 
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others,  Teemed  to  deliver  a  different  doctrine. 
Nay,  this  very  dedication  complains  of  fame  in  holy 
orders,  who  have  made  the  conjiitntim  of  their  coun- 
try (in  which  and  the  Coptic  Mr.  Steele  is  equally 
ikilled)  a  very  little  part  of  their  Jlndy,  arid  yet 
made  obedience  and  government  the  frequent  fubjefts 
cf  their  difcourfes-.  This  difficulty  is  eafily  folved .; 
for  by  politics  they  mean  obedience.  Mr.  Hoadley*, 
who  is  a  champion  for  refiftance,  was  never 
charged  with  meddling  out  of  his  function  ;  Hugh 
Peters,  and  his  brethren,  in  the  times  of  ufurpa- 
tion  had  full  liberty  to  preach  up  fedition  and  re- 
bellion ;  and  fo  here  Mr.  Steele  iffues  out  his  li- 
cence to  the  clergy  to  preach  up  the  danger  of  a 
fopifh  pretender  in  dehance  of  the  Queen  and  her 
adminiftration. 

Every  whiffler  in  a  laced  coat,  who  frequents  the 
chocolate-houfe,  and  is  able  to  fpell  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet,  mall  talk  of  the  conftitution  with  as 
much  plaulibility  as  this  very  folemn  writer,  and 
with  as  good  a  grace  blame  the  clergy  for  med- 
dling with  politics,  which  they  do  not  underftand. 
I  have  known  many  of  thefe  able  politicians  fur- 
nifhed,  before  they  were  of  age,  with  all  the  ne- 
ceiTary  topics  of  their  faction,  and  by  the  help  of 
about  twenty  polyfyliable  capable  of  maintaining 
an  argument,  that  would  fhine  in  the  Criiis  ; 
whofe  author  gathered  up  his  little  ftock  from  the 
fame  fchools,  and  hath  written  from  no  other 
fund.    - 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  whether  this 
gentleman  addrefTeth  himfelf  to  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land in  general,  or  only  to  thofe  very  few  (hardly 
enough,  in  cafe  of  a  change,  to  fupply  the  morta- 
lity of  thofe  felf  denying  prelates  he  celebrates)  who 

*  Dr.  Beniamin  Hoadly,  created  BifTiop  of  Bangor  by  K.  George  I. 
in  17155  tranflated  to  Hereford  in  1721,  to  Salifbury  in  l72  3>  and 
to  Winthefter  in  1734. 

are 
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are  in  his  principles,  and  among  thefe  only  fuch  as 
live  in  and  about  London  ;  which  probably  will  re- 
duce the  number  to  about  half  a  dozen  at  moft. 
I  Ihould  incline  to  guefs  the  latter  ;  becaufe  he  tells 
them  they  H  are  furrounded  by  a  learned,  wealthy. 
"  knowing  gentry,  who  know  with  what  firrhnefs, 
"  felf-denial,  and  charity  the  bifhops  adhered  to 
*'  the  public  caufe,  and  what  contumelies  thofe 
"  clergymen  have  undergone,  &c.  who  adhered  to 
"  the  caufe  of  truth."  By  thofe  terms,,  "  the  pu- 
"  blic  caufe,  and  the  caufe  of  truth,"  he  under- 
stands the  caufe  of  the  "Whigs,  in  opposition  to  the 
Queen  and  her  fervants  ;  therefore  by  the  "  learn- 
*'  ed,  wealthy,  and  knowing  gentry,4'  'he  muft 
underftand  the  bank  and  Eaft-lndia  Kdmpany9  and 
thofe  other  merchants  or  citizens  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  who  have  been  ftrenuous  againft  the 
church  and  crown,  and  whole  fpirit  of  faction  hath 
lately  got  the  better  of  their  intereft.  For  let  him 
fearch  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  he  will  find  the 
J m rounded  clergy,  and  the  furrounding  gentry  whol- 
ly ftrangers  to  the  merits  of  thofe  prelates  ;  and 
adhering  to  a  very  different  caufe  of  truth,  as  will 
Toon,  Ihope,  be  manifeft  by  a  fair  appeal  to  the 
representatives  of  both. 

«  It  was  very  unnecerlkry  in  this  writer  to  befpeak 
the  treatment  of  contempt  and  derifiony  which  the 
clergy  are  to  ex  peel:  from  his  Faction,  whenever 
they  come  into  power.  I  believe  that  venerable 
body  is  in  very  little  concern  after  what  manner 
their  moft  mortal  enemies  intend  to  treat  them, 
whenever  it  ihall  pleafe  God  for  our  fins  to  vifit  us 
with  fo  f<ital  an  event;  Which  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
united  endeavours  both  of  clergy  and  laity  to  hin- 
der. It  would  be  fome  fupport  to  this  hope,  if  I 
could  have  any  opinion  of  his  predicting  talent, 
(which  fome  have  afcribed  to  people  of  this  au- 
thor's character),  where  he  tells  us,  that  noife  and 
wrath  will  not  always  pafs  for  zeal.  What  other 
inftances  of  zeal  hath  this  gentleman  or  the  reft  of 
Vol.  II.  N  his 
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his  party  been  able  to  produce  ?  If  clamour  be 
noife,  it  is  but  opening  our  ears  to  know  from 
what  fide  it  comes  ;  and  if  fedition,  fcurrility, 
flander,  and  calumny  be  the  fruit  of  wrath,  read 
the  pamphlets  and  papers  iffuing  from  the  zealots  of 
that  faction,  or  vifit  their  clubs  and  coffee-houfesj, 
in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  tree. 

When  Mr.  Steele  tells  us,  i(  we  have  religion 
that  wants  no  fupport  from  the  enlargement  of 
fecular  power,  but  is  well  fupported  by  the  wif- 
dom  and  piety  of  its  preachers,  and  its  own 
native  truth  ;"  it  would  be  good  to  know  what 
religion  he  profeiTeth  :  for  the  clergy  to  whom  he 
fpeaks  will  never  allow  him  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England.  They  cannot  agree,  that  the  tiuth  of 
the  gofpel,  and  the  piety  and  wifdom  of  its  preach- 
ers-, are  a  fufficient  fupport  in  an  evil  age  againft 
infidelity,  faction,  and  vice,  without  the  afliftance 
of  fecular  power ;  unlefs  God  would  pleaie  to  confer 
the  gift  of  miracles  on  thole  who  wait  at  the  altar, 
2  believe  they  venture  to  go  a  little  further,  and 
think,  that  upon  fome  occanons  they  want  a  little 
enlargement  of  ajjiftance  from  the  fecular  psiver  againft 
jlthetflS)  Dei/Is,  Socinians,  and  other  heretics.  E- 
very  nrft  Sunday  in  Lent  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  is 
read  to  the  people,  in  the  preface  to  which  the 
church  declares  her  wilhes  for  the  reftoring  of  that 
difcipline  fhe  formerly  had,  and  which,  for  fome 
years  paft,  hath  been  more  wanted  than  ever.  But 
of  this  no  more,  left  it  might  infinuate  jealoufies  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity  ;  which,  the  author  tells 
us,  is  the  "  policy  of  vain  ambitious  men  among 
"  the  former,  in  hopes  to  derive  from  their  order 
6<  a  veneration  they  cannot  deferve  from  their  vir- 
**  tue."  If  this  be  their  method  for  procuring  ve- 
neration, it  is  the  moft  lingular  that  ever  was 
thought  on ;  and  the  clergy  would  then  indeed  have 
no  more  to  do  with  politics  of  any  fort  than  Mr. 
Steele  or  his  faction  will  allow  them. 

Having 
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Having  thus  toiled  through  his  dedication,  I  pro- 
ceed to  conflder  his  preface,  which,  half*  confuting 
of  quotation,  will  be  fo  much  the  fooner  got 
through.  It  is  a  very  unfair  thing  in  any  writer  to 
employ  his  ignorance  and  malice  together  ;  becaufe 
it  gives  his  anfwerer  double  work  :  it  is  like  the 
fort  of  fophiftry  that  the  logicians  call  two  mediums^ 
which  are  never  allowed  in  the  fame  fyllogifm.  A 
writer  with  a  weak  head,  and  a  corrupt  heart,  is 
an  over-match  for  any  fingle  pen ;  like  a  hireling 
)*de,  dull  and  vicious,,  hardly  able  to  ftir,  yet  of- 
fering at  every  turn  to  kick. 

He  begins  his  preface  withfuch  an  account  of  the 
original  of  power,  and  the  nature  of  civil  inftitu- 
tions,  as  I  am  confident  was  never  once  imagined 
by  any  writer  upon  government,  from  Plato  to 
Mr.  Locke.  Give  me  leave  to  tranferibe  his  firffc 
paragraph.  "  I  never  faw  an  unruly  croud  of 
#<  people  cool  by  degrees  into  temper,  but  it  gave 
"  me  an  idea  of  the  original  of  power,  and  the  na- 
"  ture  of  civil  inftitutions.  One  particular  man 
"  has  ufually  in  thofe  cafes,  from  the  dignity  of 
94  his  appearance,  or  other  qualities  known  or  ima- 
**  gined  by  the  multitude,  been  received  into  fud- 
'*  den  favour  and  authority  ■  the  occalion  of  their 
*'  difference  has  been  reprefented  to  him,  and  the 
4<  matter  referred  to  his  decifion." 

I  have  known  a  poet,  who  never  was  out  of 
England,  introduce  a  fact  by  way  of  fimile,  which 
could  probably  no  where  happen  nearer  than  in  the 
plains  of  Lybia  ;  and  begin  with,  So  I  have  feen  *, 
Such  a  fiction,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  juftified  by  poe- 
tical licence  ;  yet  Virgil  is  much  more  modefr. 
This  paragraph  of  Mr.  Steele's,  which  he  fets  clown 
as  an  obfervation  of  his  own,  is  a  miferable  man- 
gled tranflation  of  fix  verfes  out  of  that  famous 
poet,   who  fpeaks  after  this  manner  :    As  -when  a 

*  See  the  Ih$J  p«$v<}  vol.  5. 
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f edition  arifes  in  a  great  multitude,  &c.  then  if  they 
fee  a  wife  grave  man,  &c.  Virgil,  who  lived  but  a 
little  after  the  ruin  of  the  Pvonian  republic,  where 
feditions  often  happened,,  and  the  force  of  oratory, 
was  great  among  the  people,  made  ufe  of  a  iimile, 
which  Mr.  Steele  turns  into  a  fact  after  fuch  a 
manner,  as  if  he  had  feen  it  a  hundred  times  ;  and 
builds  upon  it  a  fyftem  of  the  origin,  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  vulgar  here  in  England  aiTemble- 
in  a  riotous  manner,  (which,  is  not  very  frequent 
of  late  years),  the  prince  takes  a  much  more  effec- 
tual way  than  that  of  fending  orators  to  appeafe 
them  :  but  Mr.  Steele  imagines  fuch  a  croud  of 
people  as  this,  where  there  is  no  government  at  all  $ 
their  unrulinefs  quelled,  and  their  paffions  cooled  by 
a  particular  man,  whofe  great  qualities  they  had 
known  before.  Such  an  afTembly  mud  have  rifen 
iuddenly  from  the  earth,  and  the  man  of  authority 
dropt  from  the  clouds  ;  for  without  fome  previous 
form  of  government  no  fuch  croud  did  ever  yet 
afTemble,  or  could  poffibly  be  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  dignity  of  any  particular  man  among 
them.  But  to  purfue  his  fcheme  ;,  this  man  of  au- 
thority, who  cools  the  croud  by  degrees,  and  to 
whom  they  all  appeal,  muft  of  neceffity  prove  ei- 
ther an  open  or  clandefcine  tyrant.  A  clandeflin& 
tyrant  I  take  to  be  a  king  of  Brentford,  who  keeps 
his  army  in  difgmfe  ;  and  whenever  he  happens  ei- 
ther to  die  naturally,  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  de- 
pofed,  the  people  calmly  take  further  meafures  and  im- 
prove upon  what  was  begun  under  his  unlimited  power, 
All  this  our  author  tells  us,  with  extreme  proprie- 
ty, is  what  feems  rcafonable  to  common  fenfe ;  that  is, 
in  other  words,  it  fecms  reafoiiable  to  reafon.  This* 
is  what  he  calls  giving  an  idea  of  the  original  of  pow- 
er, and  the  nature  of  civil  infutuiioris.  To  which  I 
anfwer,  with  great  phlegm,  that  I  defy  any  man 
alive  to  fhew  me,  in  double  the  number  of  lines, 
although  writ  by  the  fame  author,  fiich  a  compli- 
cated- 
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cattd  ignorance  in  hiftory,  human  nature,  or  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  thought 
or  of  ftyle. 

But  it  feems  thefe  profound  fpeculations  were 
only  premifed  to  introduce  fome  quotations  in  fa- 
vour of  refiftance.  What  hath  refiftance  to  do  with 
the  fuccelrion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  that  the 
Whig  writers  fhould  perpetually  aftecl:  to  tag  them 
together?  I  can  conceive  nothing  elfe,  but  that 
their  hatred  to  the  Queen  and  miniftry  puts  them 
upon  thoughts  of  introducing  the  fucceffbr  by  ano- 
ther revolution.  Are  cafes  of  extreme  necejjity  to 
be  produced  as  common  maxims,  by  which  we  are 
always  to  proceed  ?  Should  not  thefe  gentlemen 
fometimes  inculcate  the  general  rule  of  obedience, 
and  not  always  the  exception  of  refiftance  ?  fince 
the  former  hath  been  the  perpetual  dictate  of  all 
laws  both  divine  and  civil,  and  the  latter  is  ftill  in 
difpute. 

I  fhall  meddle  with  none  of  the  paffages  he  cites 
to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  reiifting  princes,  except 
that  from  the  prefent  Lord  Chancellor's  *  ipeech  in 
defence  of  Dr.  Sacheverel ;  that  *  there  are  extra- 
u  ordinary  cafes,  cafes  of  necefhty,  which  are  im- 
11  plied,  although  not  exprefTed,  in  the  genera! 
"  rule  [of  obedience]."  Thefe  words,  very  clear 
in  themfelves,  Mr.  Steele  explains  into  nonfenfe  ; 
which  in  any  other  author  I  fhould  fufpect  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  as  great  a  per- 
fon  as  ever  filled  or  adorned  that  high  ftation  :  but 
I  am  fo  well  acquainted  with  his  pen,  that  I  much 
more  wonder  how  it  can  trace  out  a  true  quotation 
than  a  falfe  comment.  To  fee  him  treat  my  Lord 
Harcourt  with  fo  much  civility,  looks  indeed  a  little 

*  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  who,  at  the  time  of  Sachcvtrel's  trizl, 
had  refigned  his  place  of  attorney-general,  which  he  afterwads  ac- 
cepted again;  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftiy,  he  was  ma.L  Loid 
Keeper,  and  in  J7JI  created  a  baron. 

N  3.  fofpicious*. 
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fufpicious,  and  as  if  he  had  malice  in  his  heart, 
He  calls  his  Lordfhip  a  very  great  man,  and  a  great 
living  authority ;  places  himfelf  in  company  with 
Gen.  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Hoadley  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
takes  the  moft  effectual  method  in  his  power  of 
ruining  his  Lordfhip  in  the  opinion  of  every  man,, 
who  is  wife  or  good.  I  can  only  tell  my  Lord  Har- 
court  for  his  comfort,  that  thefe  praifes  are  encum- 
bered with  the  doctrine  of  rcfiftance,  and  the  true 
revolution-principles  ;  and  provided  he  will  not  al- 
low Mr.  Steele  for  his  commentator,  he  may  hope 
to  recover  the  honour  of  being  libelled  again,  as 
well  as  his  fovereign  and  fellow-fervants. 

We  now  come  to  the  Crifis ;  where  we  meet  with 
two  pages  by  way  of  introduction  to  thofe  extracts 
from  acts  of  parliament,  that  conftitute  the  body 
of  his  pamphlet.  This  introduction  begins  with  a 
definition  of  liberty,  and  then  proceeds  in  a  pane- 
gyric upon  that  great  bleiTing.  His  panegyric  is 
made  up  of  half  a  dozen  fhreds,  like  a  fchoolboy's 
theme,  beaten  general  topics,  where  any  other  man 
alive  might  wander  fecurely  ;  but  this  politician, 
by  venturing  to  vary  the  good  old  phrafes,  and  give 
them  a  new  turn,  commits  an  hundred  folecifms 
and  abfurdities.  The  weighty  truths,  which  he  en- 
deavours to  prefs  upon  his  reader,  are  fuch  as  thefe. 
'That  liberty  is  a  very  good  thing  ;  that  without  liberty 
we  cannot  be  free  ;  that  health  is  good,  and  Jlrength 
is  goody  but  liberty  is  better  than  either  •  that  no  man 
can  be  happy  without  the  liberty  of  doing  whatever  his 
ozvn  mind  tells  him  is  befl  ;  that  men  of  quality  love 
liberty r,  and  common  people  love  liberty  ;  even  women 
and  children  love  liberty  ;  and  you  cannot  pleafe 
them  better  than  by  letting  them  do  what  they 
pleafe.  Had  Mr.  Steele  contented  himfelf  to  deli- 
ver thefe  and  the  like  maxims  in  fuch  intelligible 
terms,  I  could  have  found  where  we  agreed  and 
where  we  differed.  But  let  us  hear  fome  of  thefe 
axioms,  as  he  hath  involved  them.     "  We  cannot 

"  poiTefs 
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poflefs  our  fouls  with  pleafure  and  fatisfaction, 
except  we  preferve  in  ourfelves  that  ineftimable 
bleffing,  which  we  call  liberty.  By  liberty  I  de- 
fire  to  be  underftood  to  mean  the  happinefs  o£ 
mens  living,  &<:. The  true  life  of  man  con- 
firms in  conducting  it  according  to  his  own  juit 

"  fentiments  and  innocent  inclinations man's 

"  being  is  degraded  below  that  of  a  free  agent, 
when  his  affections  and  pailions  are  no  longer 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind.  ■ 
Without  liberty  our  health  {among  other  things) 
may  be  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant  employed  to  our 
"  own  ruin  and  that  of  our  fellow-creatures."  If 
there  be  any  of  thefe  maxims  which  is  not  grofsly 
defective  in  truth,  in  fenfe,  or  in  grammar,  I  will 
allow  them  to  pafs  for  uncontrollable.  By  the  firft, 
omitting  the  pedantry  of  the  whole  expreflion, 
there  are  not  above  one  or  two  nations  in  the 
world,  where  anyone  man  can  poffefs  his  foul  with 
pleafure  and  fails faclion.  In  the  fecond,  he  defires  to 
be  underftood  to  mean  ;  that  is,  he  defires  to  be  meant 
to  mean,  or  to  be  underftood  to  understand.  In 
the  third,  the  life  of  man  confifls  in  conducting  his  life. 
In  the  fourth  he  affirms,  that  mens  beings  are  de- 
graded, when  their  paffions  are  no  longer  governed  by 
the  diclates  of  their  oiun  minds  ;  directly  contrary  to 
the  lefTbns  of  all  moralifts  and  lcgiflators  ;  who  a- 
gree  unanimoufly,  that  the  paflions  of  men  muff. 
be  under  the  government  of  reafon  and  law  ;  nei- 
ther are  laws  of  any  other  ufe  than  to  correct  the 
irregularity  of  our  affections.  By  the  laft,  our 
health  is  ruinous  to  ourfelves  and  other  men  when  a  ty- 
rant pleafes ;  which  I  leave  to  him  to  make  out. 

I  cannot  fjfHciently  commend  our  anceltors  for 
tranfmitting  to  us  the  bleiring  of  liberty  ;  yet  hav- 
ing laid  out  their,  blood  and  treafure  upon  the  pur  chafe, 
I  do  not  fee  how  they  afled  parfimonioujly  ;  becaufe 
I  can  conceive  nothing  more  generous  than  that  of 
employing  our  blood  and  treafure  for  the  fervice  of 

others. 
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others.  But  I  am  fuddenly  ftruck  with  the  thought, 
that  I  have  found  his  meaning  ;  our  anceftors  act- 
ed  pariimonioufiy,  becaufe  they  only  fpent  their 
own  treafure  for  the  the  good  of  their  pofterity  ; 
whereas  we  fquandered  away  the  treafure s  of  our 
pofterity  too  ;  but  whether  they  will  be  thankful, 
and  think  it  was  done  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
liberty,  muft  be  left  to  themfelves  for  a  decifion. 

I  verily  believe,  although  I  could  not  prove  it  in 
Weftminfter-hall  before  a  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  that 
by  enemies  to  our  conjiitution,  and  enemies  to  our  pre- 
Tent  eflablifhment,  Mr.  Steele  would  defire  to  be  under- 
flood  to  mean  my  Lord  Treafurer  and  the  reft  of  the 
miniftry  :  by  thofe  who  are  grown  fupine  in  proportion 
to  the  danger  to  -which  our  Hb<  rty  is  every  day  more 
expofed,  I  mould  guefs  he  means  the  Tories  :  and 
by  honefl  men  tvho  ought  to  look  up  with  a  fpirit  that 
becomes  honefly,  he  underftands  the  Whigs.  I  like- 
wife  believe  he  would  take  it  ill,  or  think  me  ftupid, 
if  I  did  not  thus  expound  him.  I  fay  then,  that, 
according  to  this  expofition,  the  four  great  officers 
of  ftate,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil (except  the  archbifhopof  Canterbury*),  are  ene- 
mies to  our  ejiablijhment,  making  artful  and  open  at- 
tacks upon  our  conftitution,  and  are  now  pratlijing 
iud'n  eel  arts ',  and  mean  fubtilties  to  weaken  the  fecuri- 
ty  of  thofe  atls  of  parliament  for  fettling  the  fuccef- 
iion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  The  firft  and  moft 
notorious  of  thefe  criminals  is,  Robert  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Treafurer,  who  is  re- 
puted to  be  chief  minifter  :  the  fecond  is,  James 
Butler,  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  commands  the  ar- 
my, and  defigns  to  employ  it  in  bringing  over  the 
pretender  :  the  third  is,  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Vif- 
count  Bolingbroke,  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  hold  a  conftant  correfpondence  at  the 
court  of  Bar  le  Due,  as  the  late  Earl  of  Godolphin 

•  Vx<  Tennifon, 
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tlid  with  that  at  St.  Germains :  and  to  avoid  tedif 
oufnefs,  Mr.  Bromley  f,  and  the  reft,  are  employ- 
ed in  their  ieveral  diitrkts  to  the  fame. end.  Thefe 
are  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Steele  and  his  faction, 
under  the  direction  of  their  leaders,  are  endeavour- 
ing, with  all  their  might,  to  propagate,  among  the 
people  of  England  concerning  the  prefent  miniftry ; 
with  what  refervation  to  the  honour,  wifdom,  or 
juftice  of  the  Queen,  I  cannot  determine ;  who, 
by  her  own  free  choice,  after  long  experience  o£ 
their  abilities  and  integrity,  and  in  compliance  to 
the  general  wifhes  of  her  people,  called  them  to 
her  fervice.  Such  an  accufation  againft  perfons  in- 
fo  high  truft  fhould  require,  I  think,  at  leaft  one 
Angle  overt  act  to  make  it  good.  If  there  be  no 
other  choice  of  perfons  fit  to  ferve  the  crown  with- 
out danger  from  the  pretender,  except  among  thofa 
who  are  called,  the  Whig  party,  the  Hanover  fuc- 
ceffion  is  then  indeed  in  a  very  defperate  itate  :  that 
illuftrious  family  will  have  almoft  nine  in  ten  of 
the  kingdom  againlt  it,  and  thofe  principally  of  the 
landed  intereft ;  which  is  moft  to  be  depended  up- 
on in  fuch  a  nation  as  ours. 

I  have  now  got  as  far  as  his  extracts,  which  I 
fhall  not  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  with  the  o- 
riginals,  but  fuppofe  he  hath  gotten  them  fairly- 
tranfcribed  :  I  only  think,  that  whoever  is  patentee- 
for  printing  acts  of  parliament  may  have  a  very. 
fair  action  againft  him  for  invalion  of  property : 
but  this  is  none  of  my  buimefs  to  inquire  into. 

After  two  and  twenty  pages  fpent  in  reciting  acts 
of  parliament,  li  he  dclires  leave  to  repeat  the  hif- 
"  tory  and  progrefs.of  the  union;"  upon  which  I 
have  fome  few  things  to  obierve. 

This  ivork,  he  tells. us,  ivas  unfuccefs fully  attempt* 
etk  by  federal  of  her  M  jejbfs  prcdecejf.rs  \  although 

t  .Speaker  of  the  hotife  of  Commons, 

I  do 
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I  do  not  remember  f  it  was  ever  thought  on  by  any 
except  K.  James  I.  and  the  late  K.  William.  I  have 
read  indeed  that  ibme  fmall  overtures  were  made  by 
the  former  of  thefe  princes  towards  an  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  but  rejected  with  indignation  and 
contempt  by  the  Englifh :  and  the  hiftorian  tells  us, 
that  how  degenerate  and  corrupt  foever  the  court 
and  parliament  then  were,  they  would  not  give  ear 
to  fo  infamous  a  propofal.  I  do  not  find,  that  any 
of  the  fucceeding  princes  before  the  revolution  e- 
ver  refumed  the  defign ;  becaufe  it  was  a  project 
for  which  there  could  not  poflibly  be  affigned  the 
leaft  reafon  or  neceflity  ;  for  I  defy  any  mortal  to 
name  one  fingle  advantage  that  England  could  ever 
expect  from  fuch  an  union. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  late  King's  reign,  up- 
on apprehenfions  of  the  want  of  iflue  from  him  or 
the  Princefs  Anne,  a  propofition  for  uniting  both 
kingdoms  was  begun ;  becaufe  Scotland  had  not 
fettled  their  crown  upon  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  but 
left  themfelves  at  large  in  hopes  to  make  their  ad- 
vantage ;  and  it  was  thought  highly  dangerous  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  ifland,  inhabited  by  a  poor 
fierce  northern  people,  at  liberty  to  put  themfelves 
under  a  different  king.  However,  the  oppoiition 
to  this  work  was  fo  great,  that  it  could  not  be  o- 
vercome  until  fome  time  after  her  prefent  Majefty 
came  to  the  crown ;  when  by  the  weaknefs  or  cor- 
ruption of  a  certain  minifter,  fince  dead,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  for  the  Scots,  which  gave 
them  leave  to  arm  themfelves  J ;  and  fo  the  union 
became  neceflary,  not  for  any  actual  good  it  could 
poflibly  do  us,  but  to  avoid  a  probable  evil ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  fave  an  obnoxious  minifter's  head ; 
who  was  fo  wife  as  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 


%  The  author's  memory  failed  him  a  little  in   this   aficrtion,  as 
one  of  his  anfwerers  obfsrved.  ^ 

f  See  the  Examiner,  No  XIX,  at  the  end,,  vol.  z, 
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«&ocHring  a  general  pardon  by  act  of  parliament, 
becaufe  he  could  not,  with  io  much  decency  and 
fafety,  defire  a  particular  one  for  himfelf.  Thefe 
facts  are  well  enough  known  to  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom.  And  I  remember,  difcourfing  above  fix 
years  ago  with  the  moil  considerable  *  perfon  of 
.the  adverfe  party,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  u- 
nion,  he  frankly  owned  to  me,  that  this  necefiity, 
brought  upon  us  by  the  wrong  management  of  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  was  jiie  only  caufe  of  the  u- 
nion. 

Therefore  I  am  ready  to  grant  two  points  to  the 
author  of  the  Crilis  :  firft>  That  the  union  became 
necefiary  for  the  caufe  above  related ;  bccaufe  it 
prevented  this  ifland  from  being  governed  by  two 
kings  ;  which  England  would  never  have  fufrered  ; 
and  it  might  probably  have  coft  us  a  war  of  a  year 
yor  two  10  reduce  the  Scots.  Secondly,  That  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  break  this  union,  at  leaft  in 
this  juncture,  while  there  is  a  pretender  abroad, 
who  might  probably  lay  hold  of  fuch  an  opportu- 
nity. And  this  made  me  wonder  a  little  at  the  fpi- 
rit  of  faction  laft  fummer  among  fome  people,  who 
having  been  the  great  promoters  of  the  union,  and 
feveral  of  them  the  principal  gainers  by  it  f,  could 
yet  proceed  fo  far  as  to  propofe  in  the  houfe  of 
Lords,  that  it  mould  be  dillblved ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  thofe  peers,  who  had  ever  oppofed  it  in 
the  beginning,  were  then  for  preferving  it,  upon 
the  reafon  I  have  juft  afTigned,  and  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  Crifis  hath  likewife  taken  notice  of. 


*  Lord  Somers. 

f  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  zealoufly  promoted  the  union,  the 
T-arl  of  Ma;,  Mr.  Lockh;ut,  and  Mr.  Cockburn,  having  been  depu- 
ted on  purpofe,  remonftraud  to  the  Qveen  againft  the  malt-tax, 
which  they  laid  would  probjbly  prompt  the  Scots  to  declare  th  U  - 
niun  diflolved.  The  Kail  of  iindlater  foon  ai'termoved  the  houfe  of 
I.o'ds,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  b.ll  for  diilolving  the  uninn.  He  was 
frconded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  fupported  by  Lord  f-^linton,  the 
l..rl  of  Hay,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  other?. 

But 
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But  when  he  tells  us,  the  Engli/hmen  ought,  in  gs- 
nerofity,  to  be  more  particularly  careful  in  preferving 
this  union,  he  argues  like  himfelf.  The  late  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  faith  he,  had  as  numerous  a  nobility  as 
England,  &c.  They  had  indeed  ;  and  to  that  we 
owe  one  of  the  great  and  necefTary  evils  of  the  u- 
nion  upon  the  foot  it  now  Hands ,  Their  nobility- 
is  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  the  whole  revenues  of 
their  country  would  be  hardly  able  to  maintain 
them  according  to  the  dignity  -of  their  titles  ;  and 
what  is  infinitely  worfe,  they  are  never  likely  to  be 
extinct  until  the  laft  period  of  all  things.;  becaufe 
the  greateft  part  of  them  defcend  to  heirs  general. 
I  imagine  a  per  foil  of  quality  prevailed  on  to  marry 
a  woman  much  his  inferior,  and  without  a  groat  to 
her  fortune,  and  her  friends  arguing  flie  was  as 
good  as  her  huiband,  becaufe  fhe  brought  him  as 
numerous  a  family  of  relations  and  fervants  as  fhe 
found  in  his  houfe.  Scotland,  in  the  taxes,  is  ob- 
liged to  contribute  one  penny  for  every  forty  pence 
laid  upon  England ;  and  the  representatives  they 
fend  to  parliament  are  about  a  thirteenth.  Every 
other  Scots  peer  hath  all  the  privileges  of  an  Eng- 
liih  one,  except  that  of  fitting  in  parliament,  and 
even  precedence  before  all  of  the  fame  title  that 
fhall  be  created  for  the  time  to  come.  The  pen- 
lions  and  employments  pofTerTed  by  the  natives  of 
that  country  now  among  us,  do  amount  to  more 
than  the  whole  body  of  their  nobility  ever  fpent  at 
home ;  and  all  the  money  they  raife  upon  the  pu- 
blic is  hardly  fufficient  to  defray  their  civil  and  mi- 
litary lifts.  I  could  point  out  fome  with  great  ti- 
tles, who  affected  to  appear  very  vigorous  for  dif- 
foiving  the  union,  although  their  whole  revenues 
before  that  period  would  have  ill  maintained  a 
Welfh  jufrice  of  the  peace  ;  and  have  iince  gather- 
ed more  money  than  ever  any  Scotfman,  who  had 
not  travelled,  could  form  an  idea  of. 

I  have  onlv  one  thing  more  to  lay  upon  occafion 

of 
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of  the  union-act  ;  which  is,  that  the  author  of  the 
Criils  may  be  fairly  proved,  from  his  own  citations, 
to  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  a  paper  of  his 
called  the  Englifhman,  of  October  20,  there  is  an 
advertifement  about  taking  in  fubferiptions  for 
printing  the  Crifis,  where  the  title  is  publiihed  at 
length  with  the  following  claufe,  which  the  author 
(hought  fit  to  drop  in  the  publication  ;  ["  and  that 
"  no  power  on  earth  can  bar,  alter,  or  make  void 
"  the  prefent  lettlement  of  the  crown,  &c."  By 
Richard  Steele.]  In  his  extract  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament made  iince  the  union,  it  appears  to  be 
i:  high  treafon  for  any  perfon,  by  writing  or  print- 
ing, to  maintain  and  affirm,  that  the  kings  or- 
queens  of  this  realm,  with  and  by  the  authority 
of  parliament,  are  not  able  to  make  laws  and 
"  ftatutcs  of  fufheient  force  and  .validity  to  limit 
Ci  and  bind  the  crown,  and  thedefcent,  limitation, 
"  inheritance,  and  government  thereof."  This  act 
being  iubfequent  to  the  lettlement  of  the  crown, 
confirmed  at  the  union,  it  is  probable  ibme  friend 
of  the  author  advifed  him  to  leave  out  thofe  trea- 
fonable  words  in  the  printed  title-page,  which  he  had 
before  publiihed  in  the  advertifement ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  rind,  that  in  the  treatife  itfelf  he  only  "  of- 
"  fers  it  to  every  good  fubject's  confideration,  whe- 
"  ther  this  article  of  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  is 
"  not  as  firm  as  the  union  itfelf,  and  as  the  fettle- 
"  ment  of  Epifcopacy  in  England,  &c."  And  he 
thinks  the  u  Scots  underitood  it  fo,  that  the  fuc- 
(i  ceihon  to  the  crown  was  never  to  be  controvert- 
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Thefe  I  take  to  be  only  treafonable  infinuations  ; 
hut  the  advertifement  before-mentioned  is  achaally 
gh-tveafon  ;  for  which  the  author  cught  to  be  pro- 
secuted, if  that  would  avail  anything  under  ajurif- 
diclion,  where  curling  the  Queen  is  not  above  the 
penalty  of  twenty  marks. 

Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  the  Whin  of 
Vol.11.  O  late 
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late  years,  both   in   their  writings  and  difcourfes, 
have  affected,  upon  all'  occa lions,  to  allow  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  pretender..     This  makes  me  a  little 
wonder  to  fee   our  author  labouring  to  prove   the 
contrary,  by  producing  all  the  popular  chat  of  thoie 
times,  and  other  ..folid  arguments  from  Fuller's  nar- 
rative :  but  it   mtift  be  fuppofed,    that   this  gentle- 
man acts  by  the  commands  of  his  fuperiors,  who 
have  thought  fit  at  this  juncture  to  iilue  out  new  orders 
for  reafons  bell  known  to  themfelves.     I  wilh  they 
had  been  more  clear  in  their  directions  to  him  upon 
that  weighty  point,  whether  the  fettlement  of  the 
fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  be  alterable  or 
no.     I  have  obferved  where,  in  his  former  pages, 
he  gives  it  in  the  negative ;  but  in  the  turning  of  a 
leaf,  he  hath  wholly  changed  his  mind.     He   tells 
us,  "  he  wonders  there  can  be   found  any  Briton 
4<  weak  enough  to  contend  againft  a  power  in  their 
"  own  nation,  which  is  practifed  in  a  much  greater 
*'  degree  in  other  ftates  :   and  how  hard  it  is,  that 
Britain  ihould  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  efta- 
bliihing  its  own  fecurity,  by  relinquiihing  only 
thofe  branches  of  the  royal  line,  which  threaten 
"  it  with  deftruction  ;  whilft  other  nations   never 
"  fcruple  upon  lefs   occaiions  to  go  much  greater 
M  lengths  ;"  of  which  lie   produceth  inftances  in 
Trance,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  and  then  adds, 
"  can  Great  Britain  help  to  advance  men  to  other 
'■'-   thrones,  and  have  no  power  in  limiting  its  own? 
il  How  can   a  fenator,  capable  of  doing  honour  to 
(i  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,"  be  guilty  of  fuch  ridicu- 
lous inconfiftencies  ?  The  author  of  the  "  Conduct 
"  of  the  ahies,"  fays  he,   '*  hath  dared  to  drop  in- 
"  hnuations  about  altering  the  fucceffion."     The 
4<  author  of  the  "  Conduct  of  the  allies"  writes 
fenfe  and  Ehelifh  ;  neither  of  which  the  author  of 
the    Criiis   underftands.       The   former    thinks    it 
"  wrong  in   point  of"   policy  to  call  in    a   foreign 
"  power  to  be  guarantee  of  ourfucceiHon,  becaufe 

"  it 
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*  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  ow n  legislature 

iC  to  change  our  fucceilion  without  the  confent  or* 

u  that  prince  or  Hate  who  is  guarantee,  whatever 

"  neceility  may  happen  in  future  times."     Now,  if 

it  he  high  treafon   to  affirm   by  writing,   that  the 

O  JO7 

legislature  hath  no  fuch  power  ;  and  if  Mr.  Steele 
thinks  it  ftraage,  that  Britain   fhould  be  debarred 

this  privilege,  what  could  be  the  crime  of  potting 
fuch  a  cafe,  that  in  future  ages  a  necetiity  might 
happen  of  limiting  the  fucceilion,  as  well  as  it  hath 
happened  already  ? 

When  Mr.  Steele  "  reflects  upon  the  many  fo 
"  lemn,  itrong  harriers  (to  our  fucceffion)  of  laws 
"  and  oaths,  &c."  he  i(  thinks  all  fear  vaniiheth 
"  before  them/'  I  think  fo  too,  provided  the  epithet 
jokmn  goes  for  nothing  ;  becaufe,  although  I  have 
often  heard  of  a  folemn  day,  a  folemn  feaft,  and  a 
Jokmn  coxcomb,  yet  I  can  conceive  no  idea  to  my- 
felf  of  a  folemn  barrier.  However,  be  that  as  it. 
■will,  his  thoughts,  it  fcems,  vj ill  not  let  him  reft,  bat, 
before  be  is  aware,  he  afks  himflf 'jevera  I quejihus ;  and 
fmce  he  cannot  refolve  them,  1  will  endeavour  to 
give  him  what  fatisfaclion  I  am  able.  The  firit  is, 
What  are  tin  marks  of  a  If  ting  fecurity?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  that  the  figns  of  it  in  a  kingdom  or  ftate 
are,  firir,  good  laws ;  and,  fecondly,  thofe  laws 
well  executed:  we  are  pretty  well  provided  with 
the  former,  but  extremely  defective  in  the  latter. 
■  Secondly,  What  are  our  tempers  and  our  hearts 

at  home?  If  by  ours  he  means  thofe  of  himfeif  and 
his  abettors,  they  are  moil  damnably  wicked  ;  im- 
patient for  the  death  of  the  QuiiLN  ;  ready  to 
gratify  their  ambition  and  revenge  by  all  desperate 
methods  ;  wholly  alienate   from  truth,    law,    reli  - 

gion,  mercy,  confidence,  or  honour. Thirdly, 

In  ivhat  bands  is  power  lodged  abroad?  To  anfwer 
the  queftion  naturally,  Louis  XIV.  is  King  of 
France,  Philip  V.  (by  the  counfel  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Whigs)  is  King  of  Spain,  and  fo  on, 
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If  by  power  he  means  money ;  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough is  thought  to  have  more  ready  money  than 
all  the  kings  of  Chriftendom  together  ;  but  by  the 
peculiar  diipofition  of  providence  it  is  locked  up  in 
a  trunk,  to  which  his  ambition  hath  no  key;  and 
that  is  our  fecnrity. Fourthly,  Are  our  unnatu- 
ral divijions  our  firengih  ?  I  think  not  ;  but  they 
are  the  figh  of  it,  for  being  unnatural  they  cannot 
laft  :   and  this  mews,  that  union,  the  foundation  of 

all  ftrength,  is  more  agreeable  to  our  nature. 

Fifthly,  Is  it  nothing  to  its,  which  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  has  the  longefl  fword?  Not  much,  if  we  can. 
tie  up  his  hands,  or  put  a  ftrong  fhield  into  thole  oi 
his  neighbours  ;  or  if  our  fword  be  asjharp  as  his  is 
long  ;  or  if  it  be  neceflaiy  for  him  to  turn  his  own 
/•word  into  a  plough foare ;  or  if  fuch  a  fword  happen  - 
eth  to  be  in  the  hands-  of  an  infant,  or  ftruggled  for 

by  two  competitors. -Sixthly,   The  powerful  hand 

that  deals  out  crowns  and  kingdoms  all  around  us,  may 
it  not  in  time  reach  a  king  out  to  us  too  ?  If  the  power- 
fid  hand  he  means  be  that  of  France,  it  may  reach 
out  as  many  kings  as  it  pleafeth  ;  but  we  will  not 
accept  them.  Whence  does  this  man  get  his  intel- 
ligence ?  I  ihould  think,  even  his  broiher  Ridpath 
might  furniih  him  with  better.  What  crowns  or 
kingdoms  hath  France  dealt  about?  Spain  was  given 
by  the  will  of  the  former  King,  in  confequenee  ot 
that  infamous  treaty  of  partition,  the  advifer  of 
which  will,  I  hope,  never  be  forgot  in  England. 
Sicily  was  diipofed  of  by  her  Majefty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  {o  in  effect  was  Sardinia.  France  indeed 
once  reached  cut  a  king  to  Poland,  but  the  people 
would  not  receive  him.  This  queftion  of  Mr. 
Steele's  was  therefore  only  put  in  terrorem,  without 

any  regard  to   truth. Seventhly,    Are   there   no 

pretenfions  to  our  crown  that  can  ever  be  revived? 
There  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  about  a  dozen-; 
and  thofe  in  time  may  poflibly  beget  a  hundred  ; 
but  we  mud  do  as  well  as  we  can.     Captain  BefTiis, 

when 
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when  he  had  fifty  challenges  to  anfwer,  protefted 
he  could  not  fight  above  three  duels  a-day.  ii  If 
*'  the  pretender  fhould  fail,"  fays  the  writer,  "  the 
'*  French  King  has  in  his  quiver  a  iucceflicn  of 
"  them;  the  Duchefs  of  Savoy,  or  her  fons,  or 
"  the  Dauphin  her  grandfon."  Let  me  fuppofe  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  to  be  dead  ;  the  Duchefs 
of  Savoy  will  then  be  apreimrfer,  and  confequcnt- 
ly  muft  leave  her  hufband,  becaufe  his  Royal  Hisrh- 
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nefs  (for  Mr.  Steele  has  not  yet  acknowledged  him 
for  a  king)  is  in  alliance  with  her  Britifti  Majeity ; 
her  fons  v/hen  they  grow  pretenders,  muft  undergo 
the  fame  fate.  But  I  am  at  a  iofs  how  to  uifpofe  of 
the  Dauphin,  if  he  happen  to  be  King  of  France 
before  the  pretender flnp  to  Britain  fells  to  hisihare; 
for  I  doubt  he  will  never  be  periuaded  to  remove 
out  of  his  own  kingdom,  only  becauie  it  is  too  near 
England. 

But  "  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did,  fome  years  ago, 
<l  put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  in  right 
"  of  his  wife,  and  he  is  a  prince  d£  great  capacity, 
"  in  ftricl  alliance  with  France,  and  may  therefore 
"  very  well  add  to  our  fears  of  aPopiih  fuccefTor." 
Is  it  the  fault  of  the  prefent.,  or  of  any  miniiby, 
that  this  prince  put  in  his  claim  ?  muft  we  give  him 
opium  to  deftroy  his  capacity  ?  or  can  we  prevent 
his  alliance  with  any  prince,  who  is  in  peace  with 
her  Majefty  ?  Muft  we  fend  to  flab  or  poifon  ail 
xhz  Popijh  princes,  who  have  any  pretended  title  to 
our  crown  by  the  proximity  of  blood  ?  What,  in 
the  name  of  God,  can  thefe  people  drive  at !  what  is 
it  they  demand  !  Suppofe  the  prefent  Dauphin  were 
now  a  man,  and  King  of  France,  and  next  Popifb 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England;  is  he  not  excluded 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  But  what  regard  will  he 
have  to  our  laws  ?  I  anfwer,  Hath  not  the  Queen 
as  good  a"  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ?  and  how 
is  {he  excluded,  but  by  their  law  aoainit  the  fuccef- 
Hon  of  females,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  ac- 

O  3  knowledge  ? 
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knowledge  ?  And  is  it  not  in  our  power  to  exclude 
female  fucceiibrs,  as  well  as  in  theirs  ?  If  fuch  a 
pretence  fliall  prove  the  caufe  of  a  war,  what  hu- 
man power  can  prevent  it  !  But  our  caufe  muft 
necefiaxily  be  good  and  righteous  ;  for  either  the 
,kings  of  England  have  been  unjuitly  kept  out  of 
the  poffefiion  of  France,  or  the  Dauphin,  although 
neireiT  of  kin,  can  have  no  legal  title  to  England. 
And  he  muft  be  an  ill  prince  indeed,  who  will  not 
have  the  hearts  and  hands  of  ninety-nine  in  an 
hundred  among  his  fubjects  againit  fuch  a  Popifh 
pretender. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  anfVering  the  feventh 
queftion,  becaufe  it  led  me  to  confider  all  he  had 
afterwards  to  fay  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  the  pretender, 
— -Eightly,  and  laftly,  he  aiks  himfelf,  Whe- 
ther Popery  and  Ambition  arc  become  tame  and  quiet 
-neighbours  ?  In  this  I  can  give  him  no  fatisfaction, 
becaufe  I  never  was  in  that  ftreet  where  they  live  ; 
nor  do  I  converfe  with  any  of  their  friends ;  only  I 
find  they  are  perfons  of  a  very  evil  reputation.  But 
I  am  told  for  certain,  that  Ambition  hath  removed 
her  lodging,  and  lives  the  very  next  door  to  Fac- 
tion, where  they  keep  fuch  a  racket,  that  the 
whole  pariih  is  difturbed,  and  every  night  in  an 
uproa:\ 

Thus  much  in  anfwer  to  thofe  eight  nneafy  que- 
stions put  by  the  author  to  himfelf  in  order  to  fa- 
ils fy  every  Briton,  and  give  him  an  occahon  of  tak- 
ing an  impartial  view   of  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral, as  "well  as  of  Great  Britain  in  particular. 

After  enumerating  the  great  actions  of  the  confe- 
derate armies  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr  Steele  obferves, 
in  the  bitternefs  of  his  foul,  that  the  "  Britifh  ge- 
"  neral,  however  unaccountable  it  may  be  to  po- 
"  fterity,  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
"  his  glorious  labour."  Ten  years  fruits,  it  feems, 
were  not  fufficient,  and  vet  they  were  the  fruitful- 
left 
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left:  campaigns  that  ever  any  general  cropt.  Howe- 
ver, I  cannot  but  hope,  that  pofterity  will  not  be 
left  in  the  dark,  but  Tome  care  taken  both  of  her 
MajeSty's  glory,  and  the  reputation  of  thofe  lhe 
employs.  An  impartial  hiftorian  mav  tell  the 
world  (and  the  next  age  will  eafily  believe  what  it 
continues  to  feel),  that  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
a  few  factious  infolent  iubjects  had  almoft  destroy- 
ed their  country,  bv  continuing  a  ruinous  war  in 
conjunction  with  allies,  for  whole  lakes  principally 
we  fought,  who  refilled -to  bear  their  jult  propor- 
tion of  the  charge,  and  were  connived  at  in  their 
refufal,  for  private  ends:  that  thefe factious  people 
treated  the  belt  and  kindeft  of  fovereigns  with  in- 
folence,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude  (of  which  he  will 
be  able  to  produce  Several  inStances)  :  that  thev  en- 
conraged  perfons  and  principles  alien  from  our  re- 
ligion and  government  in  order  to  Strengthen  their 
faction  :  lie  will  tell  the  reafons,  why  the  general 
and  fir/i  minifter  were  feduced  to  be  heads  of  this 
faction,  contrary  to  the  opinions  they  had  always 
profelTed.  Such  an  historian  will  Shew  many  rea- 
sons, which  made  it  neceSTary  to  remove  the  gene- 
ral and  his  friends,  who,  knowing  the  bent  of  the 
nation  was  againlt  them,  expected  to  lofe  their 
power,  when  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Particularly, 
the  historian  will  diicover  the  whole  intrigue  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
commiflion  to  be  general  for  life,  *  ;  wherein  juftice 
will  be  done  to  a  perfon  at  that  time  of  high  Sta- 
tion in  the  law,  who  (I  mention  it  to  his  honour) 
advifed  the  Duke,  when  he  was  confulted  upon  it, 
not  to  accept  of  Such  a  commlffion  By  theSe  and 
many  other  inStances,  which  time  will  bring  to 
light,  it  may  perhaps  appear  not  very  unaccounta- 
ble to  posterity,  why  this  great  man  was  difmhTed 

*  See  the  Examiner,  No  XIX.  and  the  fubfequent  paper?,  vol.  a 

at 
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at  laft ;  but  rather  why  he  was  diimhTed  no  foon- 
er. 

But  this  is  entering  into  a  wide  field,  t  ihall 
therefore  leave  pqfter.ty  to  the  information  of  bet- 
ter hiftorians  than  the  author  of  the  Crifis,  or  my- 
felf ;  and  go  on  to  inform  the  prefent  age  in  feme 
facts,  which  this  great  orator  and  politician  thinks' 
fit  to  miireprefent  with  the  utmoft  degree  either  of 
natural  or  wilful  ignorance.  He  ailerts,  that  in 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  campaign,  (i  after  a  fufpen-- 
M  lion  of  arms  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
**  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  the  Bri- 
"  tilh  troops,  in  the  midft  of  the  enemy's  garri- 
**  fons,  withdrew  thenifelves  from  their  confede- 
*'  rates."  The  fact  is  directly  otherwife  ;  for  the 
Britiih  troops  were  moft  infamouily  deferted  by 
the  confederates,  after  all  that  could  be  urged  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to 
prefs  the  confederate  generals  not  to  forfake  them. 
The  Duke  was  directed  to  avoid  en«;ag;ihcr  in  anv 
action,  until  he  had  further  orders,  hecaufe  an  ac- 
count of  the  King  of  Spain's  renunciation  was  every 
day  expected :  This  the  Imperialists  and  Dutch 
knew  well  enough ;  and  therefore  propofed  to  the 
Duke,  in  that  very  juncture,  to  engage  the  French, 
for  no  other  reafon  but  to  render  defperate  all  the 
Queen's  meafures  towards  a  peace.  Was  not  the 
certain  porTeflion  of  Dunkirk  of  equal  advantage  to 
the  uncertainty  of  a  battle  ?  A  whole  campaign 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  fuch  an 
acquisition,  although  at  the  coft  of  many  thoufand. 
lives,  and  feveral  millions  of  money,  would  have 
been  thought  very  glorioufly  ended. 

Neither,  after  all,  was  it  a  new  thing  either  in 
the  Britiih  general  or  the  Dutch  deputies  to  refufe 
fighting,  when  they  did  not  approve  it.  When 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  going  to  invert  Bou- 
chain,  the  deputies  of  the  States  preiTed  him  in  vain 
to  engage  the  enemy  ;  and  one  of  them  was  fo  far 

difcontented 
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difcontented  upon  his  Grace's  refofal,  that  he  pre- 
sently became  a  partizan  of  the  peace  ;  yet  I  do  not 
remember  any  clamour  then  railed  here  againft  tbe 
Duke  upon  that  account.  Again,  when  the  French 
invaded  Doway,  after  the  confederates  had  defert- 
ed  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Prince  Eugene  was  vio- 
lently bent  upon  a  battle,  and  faid,  they  fhould 
never  have  another  lb   good   an  opportunity  ;  but 

Monlieur ,,  a  private   deputy,    role  up,  and 

oppofed  it  fo  far,  that  the  Prince  was  forced  to  de- 
fift.  Was  it  then  more  criminal  in  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  to  rcfufe  fighting  by  exprefs  command  of 
the  Queen,  and  in  order  to  get  pofTeiiion  of  Dun- 
kirk, than  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  give 
rhe  fame  refufal  without  any  luch  orders,  or  any 
iuch  advantage  ?  or  ihall  a  Dutch  deputy  aflume 
more  power  than  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain's  ge- 
neral, acting  by  the  immediate  commands  of  his 
lover eign  ? 

The  Emperor  and  the  empire  (flays  Mr.  Steele,  by 
way  of  admiration)  continue  the  ivar  !  Is  his  Impe- 
rial Majefty  able  to  continue  it  or  no  ?  if  he  be, 
then  Great  Britain  hath  been  fixangely  ufed  for  ten 
years  pari: :  then  how  came  it  to  pais,  that  of  above 
thirty  thoufand  men  in  his  fervice  in  Italy  at  the' 
time  of  the  battle  of  Turin,  there  were  not  abov;e 
four  thoufand  paid  by  himfelf  ?  if  he  be  not  able 
to  continue  it,  why  does  he  go  on  ?  The  reafons  are 
clear ;  Ivccaufe  the  war  only  afTecls  the  princes  of 
the  empire  (whom  he  is  willing  enough  to  expofe), 
but  not  his  own  dominions.  Befides,  the  Imperial 
minilters  are  in  daily  expectation  of  the  Queen's 
death,  which  they  hope  will  give  a  new  turn  to  af- 
fairs, and  rekindle  the  war  in  Europe  upon  the 
old  foot  ;  and  we  know  how  the  minilters  of  that 
court  publicly  aflign  it  for  a  reafon  of  their  obfti-- 
nacy  againft  .peace,  that  they  hope  for  a  hidden  re- 
volution in  England.  .In  the  mean  time  this  ap- 
p.  trance  of  the   Emperor's  being  forfaken   by  his 
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ally,  will  ferve  to  increafe  the  clamour,  both  here 
and  in  Holland,  agahift  her  Majefty  and  thofe  ihe 
employs. 

Mr.  Steele  fays,  "  there  can  be  no  crime  in  af- 
firming, if  it  be  truth,  that  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon is  at  this  juncture  become  more  formidable, 
and  bids  fairer  for  an  imiverfd  monarchy,  and 
to  ingrols  the  whole  trade  of  Europe,  than  it 
'*'  did  before  the  war." 

No  crime  in  affirming  its  if  it  be  truth.  I  will  for 
once  allow  his  proportion.  But  if  it  be  falfe,  then 
I  affirm,  that  whoever  advanceth  fo  feditious  a 
falfehcod  deferves  to  be  hanged.  Doth  he  mean 
bv  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  two  kings  of  Prance 
and  Spain  ?  If  fo,  I  reject  his  meaning,  which 
would  iniinuate,  that  the  interefts  and  deiigns  of 
both  thofe  princes  will  be  the  fame  ;  whereas  they 
are  more  opposite  than  thcfe  of  any  two  other  mo- 
narcks  in  Chriftendom.  This  is  the  old  foolilh 
Hander  fo  frequently  flung  upon  the  peace,  and  as 
frequently  refuted.  Thefe  factious  undertakers  of 
the  prefs  write  with  great  advantage ;  they  ftrenu- 
oufly  affirm  a  thoufand  falsehoods  without  fear, 
wit,  confcience,  or  knowledge  ;  and  we,  who  an- 
swer them,  muft  be  at  the  expence  of  an  argument 
for  each;  after  which,  in  the  very  next  pamphlet 
we  fee  the  feme  fifertions  produced  again,  without. 
the  leait  notice  of  what  hath  been  (aid  to  difprove 
them.  By  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  doth  he  mean 
only  the  French  King  for  the  time  being  :  if  fo, 
and  his  affertion  be  true,  then  that  prince  muft  ei- 
ther deal  with  the  devil,  or  elfe  the  money  and 
blood  fpent  in  our  ten  years  victories' againfc  him,. 
might  as  well  have  continued'in  the  purfes  and  veins 
of  her  Majefty's  iubjects. 

But  the  particular  afiertions  of  this  author  are 
eafier  detected  than  his  general  ones  ;.I  fhall  there- 
fore proceed  upon  examining  the  former..  For  in- 
stance :  I  deilre  him  to  aik  the  Dutch,  who  can 
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belt  inform  .him,  why  they  delivered  up  Traerbach 
to  the  lmperiahfts  ?  For,  as  to  the  Queen,  her 
Majefty  was  never  once  confulted  in  it  ;  whatever 
his  preceptors,  the  politicians  of  Button'scoffechouie, 
may  have  informed  him  to  the  contrary, 

Mr.  Steele  affirms,  that  *;  the  French  have  be- 
"  gun  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  contemptuously 
"  arbitrarily  their  own  way."  The  governor  of 
the  town,  and  thofe  gentlemen  mtruited  with  the 
infpeetion  of  this  work,  do  allure  me,  that  the  facl 
Is  altogether  otherwise  ;  that  the  method  prefcri- 
bed  by  thofe  whom  her  Majefty  employs,  hath  been 
.exactly  followed,  and  that  the  works  are  already 
demolifhed.  I  will  venture  to  tell  him  further, 
that  the  demolition  was  fo  long  deferred  in  order 
to  remove  thofe  difficulties,  which  the  barrier-treaty 
hath  put  us  under ;  and  the  event  hath  mewn,  that 
it  was  prudent  to  proceed  no  fatter,  until  thofe  dif- 
ficulties were  got  over.  The  mole  and  harbour 
-could  not  be  deltroyed,  until  the  mips  were  got 
out ;  which,  by  reaibn  of  fome  profound  fecrets 
.of  Mate,  did  not  happen  until  the  other  day. 
y$\\o  gave  him  thofe  ju ft  fufpicions,  that  the  mole  and 
harbour  will  never  be  dejiroyed?  what  is  it  he  would 
now  infinuate  ?  that  the  miniftry  is  bribed  to  leave 
the  moft  important  part  of  the  work  undone ;  or 
that  the  pretender  is  to  invade  us  from  thence  ;  or 
that  the  Queen  hath  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with 
her  fervants  to  prevent  the  good  effects  of  the 
peace,  for  no  other  end,  but  to  lofe  the  affections 
of  her  people,  and  endanger  herfelf. 

Inftead  of  any  further  information,  which  I  could 
eafdy  give,  but  which  no  honeft  man  can  want,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  mole  and  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  will,  in  a  fliort  time,  be  moft  erTcctually 
deftxoyed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  I  venture  to  pro- 
phefy,  that  neither  Mr.  Steele,  nor  his  faction  will 
over  confefs  they  believe  it 

After 
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After  all,  it  is  a  little  hard  that  the  Queen  c&n- 
not  be  allowed  todemoliih  this  town  in  whatever 
manner  me  pleafes  to  fancy.  Mr.  Steele  muft  have 
it  done  his  own  way.,  and  is  angry  the  French  have 
pretended  to  do  it  theirs  ;  and  yet  he  wrongs  them 
into  the  bargain.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  ferioufly 
think  the  Moft  Chriftlan  King  to  be  a  much  better 
friend  of  her  Majefty's  than  Mr.  Steele,  or  any  of 
his  faction.  Beiides,  it  is  to  be  coniklered,  that 
he  is  a  monarch  and  a  relation  :  and  therefore,  if 
I  were  a  privv  counfellor,  and  my  advice  to  be 
aiked,  which  of  thofe  two  GENTLEMEN  BORN 
*  mould  have  the  direction  in  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk,  I  would  give  it  to  the  former  ;  becaufe  I 
look  upon  Mr.  Steele,  in  quality  of  a  member  of 
his  party,  to  be  much  more  ikilful  in  demolj/bing  at 
home  than  abroad. 

There  is  a  profpec~t  of  more  danger  to  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  and  to  the  trade  of  Britain,  from 
the  Emperor  over-running  Italy,  than  from  France 
over-running  the  empire  ;  that  his  Imperial  Majeity 
entertains  fuck  thoughts,  is  vilible  to  the  world  ; 
And  although  little  c  i-n  be  laid  to  juftify  many 
actions  of  the  French  King,  yet  the  worit  of  them 
have  never  equalled  theEmperor's  arbitrary  keeping 
the  pofTefiion  of  Milan,  directly  contrary  to  his  oath, 
and  to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  golden  bull,  which 
oblige  him  to  deliver  up  every  fief  that  falls,  or 
cue  they  muit  all,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  lapie 
into  his  own  hands. 

I  was  at  a  lofs,  who  it  was  that  Mr.  Steele  hinted 
at  fome  time  ago,  by  the  powerful  hand  that 
deals  out-  crowns  and  kingdoms  all  around  us  :  I  now 
plainly  rind  he  meant  no  other  hand  but  his  own. 
He  hath  dealt  out  the  crown  of  Spain  to  France  ; 
to  France  he  hath  given  leave  to  invade  the  empire 
next  fpring  with  two  hundred  thouland  men  ;  and 

*  Mr,  Steele  often  flyles  liimfelf  A>, 
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now,  at  laft  he  deals  to  France  the  Imperial  <Jig- 
nity  ;  and  fo  farewell  liberty  ;  Europe  will  be  French. 
But  in  order  to  bring  all  this  about,  the  capital  of 
/mflria,  the  refidence  of  his  Imperial  Majefly,  rtmft 
continue  to  be  vifited  by  the  plague,  of  which  the 
Emperor  muft  die,   and  fo  the  thing  is  done. 

Why  fhould  not  I  venture  to  deal  out  one  feeptre 
in  my  turn,  as  well  as  Mr.  Steele  ?  I  therefore  deal 
out  the  empire  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  upon 
failure  of  ifTue  to  this  emperor  at  his  death  ;  pro- 
vided the  Whigs  will  prevail  on  the  Jc?i  to  turn 
Papijl  to  get  an  empire,  as  they  did  upon  the  father 
•to  get  a  kingdom.  Or  if  this  prince  be  not  approved 
of  Ideal  it  out  in  his  Tread  to  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia :  And  in  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  i  dare  en- 
gage to  have  all  Chriftendom  to  fecor.d  me,  what- 
ever the  fpleen,  in  the  fhape  of  politics,  may  dic- 
tate to  the  author  of  the  Grills. 

The  delign  of  Mr.  Steele  in  reprefntbig  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  is  to  lignify  to  the 
world,  that  all  Europe  is  put  in  the  high  road  to 
flavery  by  the  corruption  of  her  Majefty's  prefent 
minifters  ;  and  fo  he  goes  on  to  Portugal ;  which, 
?'  having  during  the  war  fupplied  us  with  go'd,  in 
"  exchange  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  hath 
"  only  at  prefent  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for  its  pro- 
"  teclion,  to  laft  no 'onger  than  till  the  Catalo- 
li  nians  are  reduced  ;  and  then  the  old  pretenfions 
"  of  Spain  to  Portugal  will  be  revived  :"  And 
Portugal,  when  once  inflaved  by  Spain,  falls  natu- 
rally with  the  reft  of  Europe  into  the  gulf  of 
France.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  fee,  what  relief 
a  little  truth  can  give  this  unhappy  kingdom. 
That  Portugal  hath  vet  no  more  than  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms,  they  may  thank  themfelves,  Yw 
caufe  they  came  fo  late  into  the  treaty  ;  and  that 
they  came  fo  late  thry  may  thank  the  Whig-:,  whofe 
falfe  representations  they  were  fo  weak  to  believe. 
However,  the  Queen  hath  voluntarily  given  them 
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a  guarantee  to  defend  them  againft  Spain,  until 
the  peace  (hall  be  made  ;  and  fuch  terms  after  the 
peace  are  Stipulated  for  them,  as  the  Portuguefe 
themi  elves  are  contented  with. 

Having  mentioned  the  Catalonians,  he  puts  the 
queition,  Who  can  name  the  Catalonians  without  a 
tear  ?  That  can  I ;  for  he  hath  told  {o  many  me- 
lancholy ftories  without  one  fyllable  of  truth,  that 
he  hath  blunted  the  edge  of  my  fears,  and  I  mail 
not  be  fcartled  at  the  worn:  he  can  fay.  What  he 
affirms  concerning  the  Catalonians,  is  included  in 
the  following  particulars ;  iirfr,  that  they  were 
drawn  into  the  war  by  the  encouragement  of  the  ma' 
ritime  powers ;  by  which  are  understood  England 
and  Holland  :  But  he  is  too  good  a  friend  of  the 
Dutch  to  give  them  any  part  of  the  blame.  2dly, 
That  they  are  new  abandoned  and  expofid  to  the  re- 
fentment  of  an  enraged  prince.  3dly,  That  they  always 
oppofed  the  perfon  and  inter  eft  of  that  prince ',  who  is 
their  prefent  King.  Laflly,  that  the  doom  is  dread- 
ful of  thofe,  who  f hall,  in  the  fight  of  God,  be  efleemed 
their  dejlroyers.  And  if  we  interpret  the  insinua- 
tion he  makes,  according  to  his  mind,  the  destruc- 
tion of  thole  people  mufl  be  imputed  to  the  prefent 
minifby. 

I  am  fometimes,  in  charity,  difpofed  to  hope, 
that  this  writer  is  not  always  fenfible  of  the  flagrant 
fall  ehoods  he  utters,  but  is  either  biaiTed  bv  an  in- 
clination  to  believe  the  won't,  or  a  want  of  judg- 
ment to  chufehis  informers.  That  the  Catalonians 
were  drawn  into  the  war  by  the  encouragement  of 
her  Majefiy,  mould  not  in  decency  have  been  af- 
firmed until  about  fifty  years  hence  ;  when  it  might 
be  fuppofed  there  would  be  no  living  witnefs 
left  to  difprove  it.  It  was  only  upon  the  aiTur- 
ances  of  a  revolt  given  by  the  Prince  of  HefTe  and 
others,  and  their  invitation,  that  the  Queen  was 
prevailed  with  to  fend  her  forces  upon  that  expe- 
dition.    When  Barcelona   was  taken  bv  a    moll 
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unexpected  accident  of  a  bomb  lighting  on  the  ma- 
gazine, then  indeed  the  Catalonians  revolted.,-  hav- 
ing before  fubmitted  and  Avorn  allegiance  to  Phil- 
lip, as  much  as  any  other  province  of  Spain.  Upon 
the  peace  between  that  crown  and  Britain,  the 
Queen,  in  order  to  eafe  the  Emperor,  and  fave 
his  troops,  ftipulated  with  King  Philip  for  a  neu- 
trality in  Italy,  and  that  his  Imperial  Majefty  mould 
have  liberty  to  evacuate  Catalonia  ;  upon  condi- 
tion of  abfolute  indemnity  to  the  Gatalonians, 
with  an  entire  reftitution  to  their  honours,  dig- 
nities, and  eftates.  As  this  neutralitv  was  never 
obferved  by  the  Emperor,  ib  he  never  efte&ual- 
ly  evacuated  Catalonia ;  for  although  he  fent 
away  the  main  body,  he  left  behind  many 
officers  and  private  men,  who  now  fpiritup  and 
afTift  thofe  obilinate  people  to  continue  in  their  re- 
bellion. It  is  true  indeed  that  King  Philip  did  not 
abfolutely  reft  ore  the  Catalans  to  all  their  old  privi- 
leges, of  which  they  never  made  other  ufe  than  as 
an  encouragement  to  rebel  ;  but  admitted  them  to 
the  fame  privileges  with  his  fubjecls  ofCaftile,  par- 
ticularly to  the  liberty  of  trading,  and  having  em- 
ployments in  the  Weft-Indies,  which  they  never 
enjoyed  before.  Befides,  the  Qneen  referved  to  her- 
felf  the  power  of  procuring  farther  immunities  for 
ihem,  wherein  the  Moft  Chrifiian  King  was  ob- 
liged to  fecond  her  :  For  his  Catholic  Majefty  in- 
tended no  more  than  to  retrench  thofe  privileges, 
under  the  pretext  of  which  they  now  rebel,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  in  favour  of  France.  Hoiv 
dreadful  then  mufl  be  the  doom  of  thofe  who  hindered 
thefe  people  from  fubmitting  to  the  gentle  terms 
offered  them  by  their  prince  !  and  who  although 
they  beconfeious  of  their  own  inability  to  furnifh 
one  iingle  fhip  for  the  fupport  of  the  Catalans,  are 
at  this  inftant  fpurring  them  on  to  their  ruin  by 
promifes  of  aid  in  protection  ! 

Thus  much  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Steele's  account  ot 
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the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  which  he  dedueth  the 
univcrhd  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  danger  of 
I  .know  not  how  many  Po$ijh  juccefir*  t«o  Britain. 
His  political  rerlec'tions  are  as  good  as  his  facets. 
*'  We  muft  ohferve,  fays  he,  that  the  perfon  who 
'.'  feems  to  be  the  moft  favoured  by  die  French 
t(  King  in  the  late  treaties,  is  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
"  voy."  Extremely  right ;  for  whatever  that  prince 
got  by  the  peace,  he  owes  intireJy  to  her  Majefty, 
as  a  jutt  reward  for  his  having  been  fo  firm  and 
ufeful  an  ally  ;  neither  was  France  brought  with 
more  difficulty  to  yield  any  one  point  than  that  of 
allowing  the  Duke  fuch  a  barrier  as  the  Queen  in- 
fifted  on. 

"  He  is  become  die  moft  powerful  prince  in- 
u  Italy."  I  had  rather  fee  him  fo  than  the  Em- 
peror. "  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  into  a 
"  a  fee  ret  and  ftricl:  alliance  with  the  houfe  of 
"  Bourbon."  This  is  one  of  thole  facts  wherein  f 
am  moft  inclined  to  believe  the  author,  becaufe  it 
is  what  he  muft  needs  be  utterly  ignorant  of :  and 
therefore  may  pofiibly  be  true. 

I  thought  indeed  we  mould  be  fafe  from  all  Po- 
piih  fuccefibrs  as  far  as  Italy,  becaufe  of  the  pro- 
digious clutter  about  fending  the  pretender  thkher. 
But  they  will  never  agree  where  to  fix  their  longi- 
tude. The  Duke  of  Savoy  is  the  more  dangerous 
for  removing  to  Sicily  :  He  adds  to  our  fears  for 
being  too  near.  So  "  whether  France  conquer 
"  Germany,  or  be  in  peace  and  good  undo  ftand- 
"  ing  with  it;  either  event  will  put  us  and  Holland 
*c  at  the  mercy  of  France,"  which  hath  a  quiver 
full  of  pretenders  at  its  back^  whenever  the  Cheva- 
lier fhall  die. 

This  was  juft  the  logic  of  poor  Prince  Butler,  a 
{[  lenetic  madman,  whom  every  body  may  re- 
member about  the  town.  Prince  Pamphilio  in  I- 
taly  employed  emiflaries  to  torment  Prince  Butler 
here.     But  what  if  Prince  Pamphilio  die  ?     Why 
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then  he  had  left  in  his  will,  that  his  heirs  and  exe- 
cutors torment  Prince  Butler  for  ever. 

I  cannot  think  it  a  misfortune  what  Mr.  Steele 
affirms,  that  "  treafonable  books  lately  difperfed 
w  among  us  ftriking  apparently  at  the  HanovcF 
"  fucceffion,  have  paffed  aim  oft  without  obfcrva- 
u  ticn  from  the  generality  of  the  people  :  "  Be- 
cauie  it  teems  a  certain  fign,  that  the  generality  of 
the  people  are  well  difpofed  to  that  illuftrious  family : 
But  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,' 'to  fee  [editions 
books  d/Jperfcd  among  us,  apparently  Jit  iking  at  ike 
Queen  and  her  adininiftration,  at  the  conilitution 
of  church  and  date,  and  at  all  religion  ;  yet  poffing 
without  obfervation  from  the  generality  of  thj'e  in 
power  ;  but  whether  this  remiilnefs  may  be  im- 
puted to  Whitehall,  or  Weftminfter-hall,  is  other 
mens  buMnefs  to  inquire,  Mi*.  Steele,  knows  in  his 
confcience,  that  the  queries  concerning  -the  pre- 
tender iffued  from  one  of  his  own  party.  And  as 
for  the  poor  nonjuring  clergyman,  who  was  truftect 
with  committing  to  the  jprefs  a  late  -book  on  the 
fuljecl  of  hereditary  right,  by  a  ftrain'  of  the  fum- 
tnumjus,  he  is  now,  as  I  am  told,  with  half  a  fcore 
children,  ftarving  and  rotting  among  thieves  and 
pick-pockets  in  the  common  room  of  a  ftinking 
jail  *.  I  have  never  feen  *  either  the  book  or  the 
publilher  ;  however,  I  would  fain  alk  '  one  fingle 
perfon  |  in  the  world  a  queftion  ;  why  he  hath  fo 
often  drank  the  abdicated  King's  health  upon  his 
knees  ? But  the  tranfition  is  natural  and  fre- 
quent, and  I  fhall  not  trouble  him  for  an  anfwer. 

It  is  the  hardeft  cafe  in  the  world,  that  Mr.  Steele 
fhould  take  up  the  artificial  reports  of  his  own 
faction,  and  then  put  them  off  upon  the  world  as 
additional  fears  of  a  Popijh  jucceffor.  I  can  affure 
him,  that   no  good  fubject  of  the  Queen  is  under 

*  Upon  his  ccnvi&ion  he  was  committed  to  the    Marfiialfea,  and 
it  his  ientence,  to  the  Queen's- bench  for  three  years, 
•J-  Parker,  afterward  lord  Chancellor, 
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the  leaft  concern,  whether  the  pretender  be  con- 
verted or  no,  farther  than  their  wifhes,  that  all 
men  would  embrace  the  true  religion.  But  report- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  upon  this  point,  helps 
to  keep  up  the  noife,  and  is  a  topic  for  Mr.  Steele  to 
enlarge  himfelf  upon,  by  fhewing  how  little  we  can 
depend  on  fuch  conversions,  by  collecting  a  lift 
of  Pop'ijb  cruelties,  and  repeating  after  himfelf  and 
the  Bifhop  of  Sarum  the  difmal  effects  likely  to  fol- 
low upon  the  return  of  that  fuperftition  among  us. 
But  as  this  writer  is  reported  by  thofe  who  know 
him  to  be  what  the  French  call  journalier,  his  fear 
and  courage  operating  according  to  the  weather  in 
our  uncertain  climate  ;  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  two 
laft  pages  of  his  Crihs  were  written  en  a  fun-fhine 
day.  This  I  guefs  from  the  general  tenor  of  them, 
and  particularly  from  an  unwary  aflertion,  which, 
if  he  believes  as  firmly  as  I  do,  will  at  once  over- 
throw all  his  foreign  and  domeitic  "  fears  of  a 
"  Popilh  fuccefTor.  As  divided  a  people  as  we  are, 
*'  thofe  who  ftand  for  the  houfe  of  Hanover  are 
"  infinitely  fuperior  in  number,  wealth,  cou- 
■  "  rac^e,  and  all  arts  military  and  civil,  to  thofe  in 
i(  the  contrary  intereft  ;  bclides  which  we  have  the 
iC  laws,  I  fay,  the  laws,  on  our  fide.  The  laws,  I  fay, 
"  the  laws/'  This  elegant  repetition  is,  I  think, 
a  little  out  of  place ;  for  the  ftrefs  might  better 
have  been  laid  upon  fo  great  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tion ;  without  which  I  doubt  the  laws  would  be  of 
little  weight,  although  they  be  very  good  additional 
fecurities.  And  if  what  he  here  afTerts  be  true,  as 
it  certainly  is,  although  he  afTert  it,  (for  I  allow 
even  the  majority  of  his  own  party  to  be  againft  the 
pretender),  there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  Popifh  fuc- 
cefTor, except  from  the  unreafonable  jealouiies  of 
the  left  among  that  party,  and  from  the  malice, 
the  avarice,  or  ambition  of  the  vjcrji  ;  without 
which  Britain  would  be  able  to  defend  her  fuccef- 
fion  againft  all  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  a- 

broad. 
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broad.  Mo  ft  of  the  dangers  from  abroad,  which 
he  enumerates  as  the  eonfequences  of  this  very  bad 
peace  made  by  the  Queen,  and  approved  by  par- 
liament, muft  have  fubfifted  under  any  peace  at 
all;  unlefs,  among  other  projects  equally  feaiibie, 
we  could  have  Stipulated  to  cut  the  throats  of  every 
PopifJj  relation  to  the  royal  family. 

Wei],  by  this  author's  own  confeinon  a  number 
infinitely  fuperior,  and  the  be  ft  circumftantiated 
imaginable,  are  for  the  faecejfion  in  the  houfe  of 
Hanover.  This  fucceffion  is  eftabliihed,  confirmed, 
and  fecured  by  feveral  laws  ;  her  Majefty's  repeat- 
ed declarations,  and  the  oaths  of  all  her  fubjects, 
engage  both  her  and  them  to  preferve  what  thofe 
laws  have  fettled.  This  is  a  fecurity  indeed,  a  Jc~ 
curity  adequate  at  leaft  to  the  importance  of  the 
thing  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Whig  fcheme, 
as  delivered  to  us  by  Mr.  Steele  and  his  coadju- 
tors, is  altogether  infuiricient ;  and  the  fucceffion 
will  be  defeated,  the  pretender  brought  in,  and 
popery  eftabliihed  among  us,  without  the  farther 
ailiftance  of  this  writer  and  his  faction. 

And  what  fecurities  have  our  adversaries  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  thefe  ?  A  club  of  politi- 
cians, where  Jenny  Man  prefides ;  a  Crifis  written 
by  Mr.  Steele ;  a  confederacy  of  knavilh  ftcck- 
jobbers  to  ruin  credit ;  a  report  of  the  Queen's 
death  ;  an  effigies  of  the  pretender  run  twice 
through  the  body  by  a  valiant  Peer;  a  fpeech  by 
the  author  of  the  Crins  ;  and,  to  ilim  up  all,  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  reviling  her  Majefty  and  thofe 
fhe  employs. 

I  have  now  finifhed  the  molt  difguftful  talk  that 
ever  I  undertook.  I  could  with  mere  cafe  have 
written  three  dull  pamphlets,  than  remarked  upon 
the  faliehoods  and  abfurdities  of  one.  But  I  was 
quite  confounded  l'aft  Wednefday,  when  the  printer 
came  with  another  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  written 
by  the  fame  author,  and  intkled,  The  EngHftman, 
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being  the  chfe  of  the  paper  fo  called,  &c.  He  clefired 
I  would  read  it  over,  and  confider  it  in  a  paper  by 
nielf  ;  which  laft  I  abfolutely  refufed.  Upon  per- 
il fal  I  found  it  chiefly  an  invective  againit  Toby, 
the  miniftry,  the  Examiner,  the  clergy,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Pcit-boy ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  with  great 
juftice  exclaiming  againit  thofe  who  prefumed  to 
offer  the  leait  word  againft  the  heads  of  that  fac- 
tion whom  her  Majeity  difcarded.  The  author 
li-kewife  propofeth  an  equal  div'fwn  of  favour  and 
employments  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories ;  for  if 
the  former  can  have  no  part  or  portion  in  David*, 
they  defire  no  longer  to  be  his  fubj  eels.  He  inHfts,  that 
her  Maj  efty  hath  exaclly  followed  Monfieur  Tugfo's  me~ 
rr.orial  j-  againfi  demolij'hing  of  Dunkirk.  He  reflects 
\/ith  great  fatisfatlion  on  the  good  already  done  to  his 
country  by  the  Crijis.     Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis, 

&c. He  gives  us  hopes  that  he  will  leave   off 

writing,  and  confult  his  own  quiet  and  happinefs  ; 
and  concludes  with  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  court.  I 
iuppofe  by  the  ftyle  of  old  friend,  and  the  like,  it 
rnuft  be  fome  body  there  of"  his  own  level ;  among 
whom  his  party  have  indeed  more  friends  than  I 
could  wiih.  In  this  letter  he  alTerts,  that  the  pre- 
fent  minifters  were  not  educated  in  the  church  of 
England,  but  are  new  converts  from  Prejbytery. 
Upon  which  I  can  only  reflect,  how  blind  the  ma- 
lice of  that  man  mult  be,  who  invents  a  groundlefs 
lie  in  order  to  defame  his  fuperiors,  which  would 
be  no  difgrace  if  it  had  been  a  truth.  And  he 
concludes  with  making  three  demands,  "  for  the 
t(  fatisfa£tion  of  himfelf,  and  other  male-contents. 


*  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 

•f  "  Tughe  was  deputed  by  the  magistrates  of  Dunkirk  to  inter- 
*'  cede  with  the  Queen,  that  fhe  would  recall  pare  of  her  fentence 
Ci  concerning  Dunkirk,  by  caufing  her  thunderbolts  to  fall  only  on 
tl  the  martial  works,  and  to  fpare  the  moles  an  i  dykes,  vhich  in 
((  their  naked  tonditicn  could  be  no  more  than  objects  of  pity." 
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Firfly  the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
kirk. Secondly,  that  Great  Bj  itaih  and  France 
would  heartily  join  againlt  the  exorbitant  power 
i(  of  the  Duke  of  Lcrrain,  and  force  the  pretend- 
H  er  from  his  aflylum  at  Bar  le  Due.  La/h'y,  that 
"  his  Electoral  Highnefs  of  Hanover  would  be  fo 
"  grateful  to  fignify  to  all  the  world  the  perfect 
"  good  understanding  he  hath  with  the  court  of 
England,  in  as  plain  term's  as  her  Majefly  was 
pleafed  to  declare  ihe  had  with  that  houfe  on  her 
part." 

As  to  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  demands,  I  will  venture 
to  undertake  it  mall  be  granted  ;  but  then  Mr. 
Steele  and  his  brother  male-contents  muft  promiie  to 
believe  the  thing  is  done,  after  thofe  employed 
have  made  their  report ;  or  elfe  bring  vouchers  to 
difprove  it.  Upon  the  fecond,  I  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther her  Majefty  will  engage  in  a  war  againft  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain  to  fr.rce  him  to  remove  iht pretender' 
but  I  believe  if  the  parliament  mould  think  it  ne- 
ce/Tary  to,addrefs  upon  inch  an  occafion,  the  Queen 
will  move  that  prince  to  fend  him  away.  His  iaffc 
demand,  offered  under  the  title  of  a  wi/h,  is  of  fo 
mfblent  and  (editious  a  drain,  that  I  care  not  to 
touch  it.  Here  he  directly  chargcth  her  Majefly 
with  delivering  a  fdiVhocd  to  her  parliament  from 
the  throne  ;  and  declares  he  will  not  believe  her, 
until  the  Elector  of  Hanover  himfelf  fhall  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  what  fhe  hath  fo  folemnly  af- 
firmed. 

I  agree  with  this  writer,  that  it  is  an  idle  thing 
in  his  antagonifts  to  trouble  themfelves  upon  the 
articles  of  his  birth,  education^  or  fortune  ;  for  who- 
ever writes  at  this  rate  of  his  fovereign,  to  whom 
he  owes  fo  many  perfonal  obligations,  I  fhould  ne- 
ver inquire  whether  he  be  a  GENTLEMAN 
BORN,  but  whether  he  be  a  HUMAN  CREA- 
TURE, 

The 
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The  Ccn-du£t  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the 
Late  Ministry,  in  beginning  and  car- 
rying- on  the  prefent  war  *. 

Written  in  the  vear  171Z-.. 


Partem  t'ibi  Gallia  ntftri 
Eripuit ;  partem  duris  Hifpania  bcllls  : 
Pars  jacet  Hefperia,  totoque  exercitus  orbs 
Te  vincente  per  it,. 

Qdhmis  accipitrem  quia  femper  vivit  m  armis, 
Vicirix  prov'mcia  plorat. 


PREFACE. 

Cannot  fufiiciently  admire  the  induftry  of  a  fort 
of  men,  wholly  out  of  favour  with-  the  prince 
and  people,  and  openly  profeffing  a  feparate  inte- 
reft  from  the  bulk  of  the  landed  men,  who  vet  are 
able  to  raife  at    this  juncture    fo    great  a  clamour 


*  To  this  t?act  and  the  Examiner^  which  make  vol.  5.  of  the 
Iriih  edition,  there  is  a  preface  in  the  name  of  the  publisher,  which 
Lord  O  rcry  afcribes  to  Swift  for  fo  other  apparent  reaftftf,  thai  to 
ac-cufe  him  of  praifir.g  himfelf.  But,  befides  the  incorreclnefs  of  the 
ftyle,  which  his  Lord/hip  fr.ppcf.s  to  be  affecled,  there -i.  an^fTertion, 
that  thefe  papers  produced  the  change  in  the  QueenV  miniflry, 
which  even  in  his  Lordfhip's  opinion  they  were  written  to  defend,  and 
to  which  they  appear  by  their  date  as  weli  as  tenor  to  be  fub,equent  j 
an  abfurdity  of  which  Swift  even  in  the  charterer  of  a  publisher, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  Lccn  guilty, 

againfl 
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againft  a  peace,  without  offering  one  fingle  reafon, 
but  what  we  find  in  their  ballads.  I  lay  it  down  for 
a  maxim,  That  no  reafonable  man,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  (iince  it  is  neceiTary  to  life  thofe  fooiifli 
terms),  can  be  of  opinion  for  continuing  the  war 
upon  the  foot  it  now  is,  unlefs  he  be  a  gainer  by 
it,  or  hopes  it  may  occaiion  fome  new  turn  of  af- 
fairs at  home  to  the  advantage  of  his  party  ;  or, 
laftly,  unlefs  he  be  very  ignorant  of  the  kingdom's 
condition,  and  by  what  means  we  have  been  redu- 
ced to  it.  Upon  the  two  firft  cafes,  where  intereft 
is  concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  fay ;  but  as  to  the 
laft,  I  think  it  highly  necefTary  that  the  public 
fliould  be  freely  and  impartially  told  what  circum- 
ftances  they  are  in,  after  what  manner  they  have 
been  treated  by  thofe  whom  they  traded  fo  many 
years  with  the  difpofal  of  their  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  what  the  confequences  of  this  manage- 
ment are  like  to  be  upon  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity. 

Thofe  who,  either  by  writing  or  difcourfe,  have 
undertaken  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
miniftrv  in  the  management  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
treaty  at  Gertruydenburg,  have  fpent  time  in  cele- 
brating the  conduct  and  valour  of  our  leaders  and 
their  troops,  in  fumming  up  the  victories  they  have 
gained,  and  the  towns  they  have  taken.  Then 
they  tell  us  what  high  articles  were  infifted  on  by 
our  ministers  and  thofe  of  the  confederates,  and 
what  pains  both  were  at  in  perfuading  France  to 
accept  them.  But  nothing  of  this  can  give  the  leaf! 
farisfaction  to  the  jult  complaints  of  the  kingdom. 
As  to  the  war,  our  grievances  are,  that  a  greater 
load  has  been  laid  on  us  than  was  either  juft  or  ne- 
ceiTary, or  than  we  have  been  able  to  bear  ;  that 
the  groflcft  impofitions  have  been  fubmitted  to  for 
the  advancement  of  private  wealth  and  power,  or 
in  order  to  forward  the  more  dangerous  deligns  of 
a  faction,  to  both  which  a  peace  would  have  put 

an 
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an  end;  and  that  the  part  of  the  war  which  was, 
chiefly  oar  province,  which  would  have  been  moft 
beneficial  to  us,  and  deftructive  to  the  enemy,  was 
wholly  neglected*  As  to  a  peace,  we  may  compl  da 
of  being  deluded  by  a  mock-trcaiy,  in  which  thofe  who 
negotiated  took  -are  to  make  fuch  demands  as  they 
knew  were  impofhble  to  be  complied  with  ;  and 
therefore  might  fecurely  prefs  every  article  as  if 
they  were  in  earneit. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  points  I  defign  to  treat  of 
in  the  following  difcpurfe  ;  with  feveral  others 
which  I  thought  it  neceilary  at  this  time  for  the 
kingdom  to  be  n formed  of.  I  think  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  thofe  facts  I  mention  ;  at  ieaft  not  in  any 
circumftance  fo  material  as  to  weaken  the  conse- 
quences I  draw  from  them. 

After  ten  years  wars  with  perpetual  fuccefs,  to 
tell  us  It  is  yet  imppffible  to  hive  a  good  peace,  is 
very  faroriiing,  and  feems  fo  different  from  what 
hath  ever  happened  in  the  world  before,  that  a  man 
of  any  party  may  be  allowed  fufpecting,  that  we 
have  been  either  ill  ufed,  or  have  not  made  the 
moft  of  our  victories,  and  might  therefore  defire 
to  know  where  the  difficulty  lay.  Then  it  is  natu- 
ral to  inquire  into  our  prefent  condition;  how  long 
we  mall  be  able  to  go  on  at  this  rate  ;  what  the 
conferences  may  be  upon  the  prefent  and  future 
ages  ;  and  whether  a  peace  without  that  impracti- 
cable point,  which  fome  people  do  fo  much  inlift 
on,  be  really  ruinous  in  itfelf,  or  equally  fo  with 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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rPHE  motives  that  may  engage  a  wife  prince  or 
•*•  ftate  in  war,  I  take  to  be  one  or  more  of  thefe  : 
either  to  check  the  overgrown  power  of  feme  am- 
bitious neighbour  ;  to  recover  what  hath  been  un- 
juftly  taken  from  them  ;  to  revenge  fome  injury 
they  have  received  (which  all  political  cafuifis  al- 
low) ;  to  aflifl:  fome  ally  in  a  juft  quarrel,  or,  last- 
ly to  defend  themielves  when  they  are  invaded.  In 
all  tliefe  cafes  the  writers  upon  politics  admit  a  war 
to  be  juftly  undertaken.  The  laft  is  what  hath  been 
ufualiy  called  pro  arh  et  focis ;  where  no  expence 
or  endeavour  can  be  too  great,  becaufe  all  we  have 
is  at  ftake,  and  confequently  our  utmoft  force  to 
be  exerted  ;  and  the  difpute  is  foon  determined  ci- 
ther in  fafety  or  utter  deitruction.  But  in  the  other 
four,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  no  monarch 
or  commonwealth  did  ever  engage  beyond  a  certain 
degree  ;  never  proceeding  fo  far  as  to  exhauft  the 
ftrength  and  fubftance  of  their  country  by  antici- 
pations and  loans,  wdiich  in  a  few  years  mufr  put 
them  in  a  worfe  condition,    than  any  they  could 


*  This  was  written  preparatory  to  the  pe.ue  which  the  rnlnifters 
were  then  concerting,  and  which  was  afterwards  perf..C*fed  at  Utrecht. 
It  begins  by  reflections  on  war  in  general,  and  then  particularly  men- 
tions the  ieveral  civil  wars  in  our  kingdom. — Unhappy  country  ! 
torn  to  pieces  by  her  own  fans  :  a  wretched  mother  of  vultures,  for 
whom,  like  Tityus,  fhe  produces  new  intrails  only  to  be  devoured. 
Orrci  y . 

This  tracl,  and  remarks  on  the  barr'cr-trea'.y  contain  the  princi- 
pal fafls  which  the  author  of  John  Bu'l  has  thrown  into  allegory  : 
and  greatly  illuftrates  rhat  piece,  of  which  indeed  it  is  pothole  they 
were  the  ground- work. 

Vol.  II,  Q_  reafon* 
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reafonably  apprehend  from  thofe  evils,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  which  they  firft  entered  into  the  war  ; 
becaufe  this  would  be  to  run  into  real  infallible 
ruin,  only  in  hopes  to  remove  what  might  per- 
haps but  appear  fo  by  a  probable  fpeculation. 

And  as  a  war  mould  be  undertaken  upon  a  juft 
and  prudent  motive,  fo  it  is  ftill  more  obvious,  that 
a  prince  ought  maturely  to  confider  the  condition 
he  is  in,  when  he  enters  on  it ;  whether  his  coffers 
be  full,  his  revenues  clear  of  debts,  his  people  nu- 
merous and  rich,  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade, 
not  over-prefTed  with  many  burdenfome  taxes  ;  no 
violent  faction  ready  to  difpute  his  juft  prerogative, 
and  thereby  weaken  his  authority  at  home,  and 
lefTen  his  reputation  abroad.  For,  if  the  contrary 
of  all  this  happen  to  be  his  cafe,  he  will  hardly  be 
perfuaded  to  difturb  the  world's  quiet  and  his  own, 
while  there  is  any  other  way  left  of  preferring  the 
latter  with  honour  and  fafety. 

Suppofing  the  war  to  have  commenced  upon  a 
juft  motive  ;  the  next .  thing  to  be  coniidered  is, 
when  a  prince  ought  in  prudence  to  receive  the  o- 
vertures  of  a  peace  5  which  I  take  to  be,  either 
when  the  enemy  is  ready  to  yield  the  point  origi- 
nally contended  for  ;  .or  when  that  point  is  found 
impoffible  to  be  ever  attained;  or  when  contending 
any  longer,  although  with  probability  of  gaining 
that  point  at  laft,  would  put  fuch  a  prince  and  his 
people  in  a  ;worfe  condition  than  the  prefent  lofs 
of  it.  All  which  coniiderations  are  of  much  great- 
er force,  where  a  war  is  managed  by  an  alliance  of 
many  confederates,  which,  in  the  variety  .of  inte- 
refts  among  the  feveral  parties,  is  liable  to  fo  many 
unforefcen  accidents. 

In  a  confederate  war,  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 
which  party  has  the  deepeft  lhare  in  the  quarrel : 
for  although  each  may  have  their  particular  rea- 
ipns,  yet  one  or  two  among  them  will  probably  be 
more  concerned  than  the  reft,  and  therefore  ought 

to 
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to  bear  the  greateft  part  of  the  burthen,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ftrength.  For  example  ;  two 
princes  may  be  competitors  for  a  kingdom,  and  it 
will  be  your  intereft  to  take  the  part  of  him  who 
will  probably  allow  you  good  conditions  of  trade, 
rather  than  of  the  other,  who  pofiibiy  may  not. 
However,  that  prince  whofe  cauie  you  efboufe,  al- 
though never  fo  vigorously,  is  the  principal  in  that 
war,  and  you,  properly  fpeaking;  are  but  a  fecond. 
Or  a  commonwealth  may  lie  in  danger  to  be  over- 
run by  a  powerful  neighbour,  which  in  time  may 
produce  very  bad  confequences  upon  your  trade 
and  liberty:  it  is  therefore  neceflary,  as  well  as 
prudent,  to  lend  them  affiftance,  and  help  them  to 
win  a  ftrong  fecure  frontier  ;  but  as  they  muft  in 
courfe  be  the  firft  and  greateft  fufferers,  fo  in  juf- 
tice  they  ought  to  bear  the  greateft  weight.  If  a 
houfe  be  on  hre,  it  behoves  all  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  run  with  buckets  to  quench  it;  but  the 
owner  is  fure  to  be  undone  firft ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
poffible,  that  thofe  at  next  door  may  efcape  by  a 
lhdwer  from  heaven,  or  the-  ■  ft-sllncfs  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  fome  other  favourable  accident. 

But  if  an  ally,  who  is  not  fo  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  war,  be  io 
generous  as  to  contribute  more  than  the  principal 
party,  and  even  more  in  proportion  to  his  abilities, 
he  ought  at  leaft  to  have  his  mare  in  what  is  con- 
quered from  the  enemy ;  or,  if  his  romantic  dif- 
polition  tranfport  him  fo  far,  as  to  expect  little  or 
nothing  from  this,  he  might  however  hope,  that 
the  principals  would  make  it  up  in  dignity  and  re- 
fpect ;  and  he  would  furely  think  it  monftrous  to 
find  them  intermeddling  in  his  domeftic  affairs, 
prefcribing  what  fervants  he  mould  keep  or  dif- 
mifs,  preffing  him  perpetually  with  the  moft  1111- 
reafonable  demands,  and  at  every  turn  threatening 
to  break  the  alliance  if  he  will  not  comr-ly. 

Q^2  From 
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From  thefe  reflexions  upon  war  in  general,  t 
defcend  to  confider  tliofe  wars  wherein  England 
hath  been  engaged  fmce  the  conqueft.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  barons,  as  well  as  thole  between  the 
houies  of  York  and  Laneafter,  great  deftruction 
was  made  of  the  nobility  and  gentry;  new  families 
raifed,  and  old  ones  extinguiihed  ;  but  the  money 
fpent  on  both  fides  was  employed  and  circulated  at 
home  ;  no  public  debts  contracted.;  and  a  very  few. 
years  of  peace  quickly  fet  all  right  again. 

The  like  may  be  affirmed  even  of  that  unnatural 
rebellion  againft  K.  Charles  I.  The  ufurpers  main- 
tained great  armies  in  conftant  pay,  had  almoft 
continual  war  with  Spain  or  Holland  ;  but  ma- 
naging it  by  their  fleets,  they  increafed  very  much 
the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  inflead  of  exhauiting 
them. 

Our  foreign  wars  were  generally  againft  Scotland 
or  France  ;  the  fir  ft  being  in  this  ifland  carried  ns* 
money  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  feldom  of 
long  continuance.  During  our  fir  ft  wars  with. 
France  we  pofiefled  great  dominions  in  that  coun- 
try, where  we  preierved  fome  footing  till  the 
reign  of  Q^Mary  ;  and  although  fome  of  our  later 
princes  made  very  chargeable  expeditions  thither, 
a  fubiidy  and  two  or  three  fifteenths  cleared  all  the 
debt.  Beiides,  our  victories  were  then  of  fome  ufe 
as  well  as  glory ;  for  we  were  fo  prudent  to  fight, 
and  fo  happy  to  conquer,  only  for  our  ourfelves. 

The  Dutch  wars  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
although  be  pun  and  carried  on  under  a  very  cor- 
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rupt  adminiftration,  and  much  to  the  difhonour 
of  the  crown,  did  indeed  keep  the  King  needy  and 
poor  by  difcontinuing  or  difcontenting  his  parlia- 
ment, when  he  moft  needed  their  airiftance  ;  but 
neither  left  any  debt  upon  the  nation,  nor  carried. 
any  money  out  of  it.  - 

At  the  revolution  a  general  war  broke  out  in  Eu- 
rope, wherein  many  princes  joined  in  alliance  a- 

gainft 
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gainft  France  to  check  the  ambitious  defigns  of  that 
monarch  ;  and  here  the  Emperor,  the  Dutch,  and 
England  were  principals.     About  this  time  the  cuf- 
tom  iirft   began   among  us  of  borrowing  millions 
upon  funds  of  interelt.     It  was  pretended,  that  the 
war  could  not  poifibly  laft  above  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns ;    and  that  the   debts  contracted  might  be 
eafily  paid  in  a  few  years  by  a  gentle  tax,  without 
burthening  the  fubjeet.     Bat   the   true   reafon  for 
embracing  this  expedient  was  the  fecurity  of  a  new 
prince  not  firmly  fettled   on   the  throne.     People 
were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums  and  large 
intereft  ;  and  it  concerned  them  nearly  to  preferve 
that  government,  which  they  had  trufted  with  their 
money.     The  perfon  *  faid  to  have  been  author  of 
fo  deteftable  a  project,  lived  to  fee  fome  of  its  fatal 
confequences,  whereof   his  grandchildren  will  not 
fee  an  end.     And   this  pernicious  counfel   clofed 
very  well  with  the  pofture  of  affairs  at  that  time  : 
for  a  fet  of  upftarts,  who  had  little  or  no  part  in 
the  revolution,    but  valued   themfelves  upon   their 
noife  and  pretended  zeal  when  the  work  was  over, 
were  got  into  credit  at  court,  by  the  merit  of  be- 
coming undertakers   and  projectors  of  loans   and 
funds  :   thefe  finding,  that  the  gentlemen  of  eftates 
were  not  willing  to  come  into  their  meafures,  fell 
upon  thofe  new  fchemes  of  railing  money,  in  order 
to  create  a  moneyed  intereft  that  might  in  time  vie 
with  the  landed,  and  of  which  they  hoped  to  be  at 
the  head. 

The  ground  of  the  firft  war,  for  ten  years  after 
the  revolution,  as  to  the  part  we  had  in  it,  was  to 
make  France  acknowledge  the  late  King,  and  to 
recover  Hudfon's  bay.  But  during  the  whole  war 
the  fea  was  almoft  entirely  neglected,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  fix  millions  annually  employed  to  en- 
large the  frontier  of  the  Dutch.     For  the  King  was 

*  Dr,  Burner,  Bifhop  of  Sarum. 
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a  general,  but  not  an  admiral ;  and  although  King 
of  England,  was  a  native  of  Holland. 

After  ten  years  fighting  to  little  purpofe,  after 
the  lois  of  above  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  a 
debt  remaining  of  twenty  millions,  we  at  length 
hearkened  to  the  terms  of  peace,  which  was  con- 
cluded with  great  advantages  to  the  empire  and 
Holland,  but  none  at  all  to  us ;  and  clogged  foon 
after  with  the  famous  treaty  of  partition,  by  which 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lorrain  were  to  be  added  to 
the  French  dominions  ;  or  if  that  crown  ihould 
think  fit  to  fet  afide  the  treaty,  upon  the  Spani- 
ards refilling  to  accept  it,  as  they  declared  they 
would  to  the  feveral  parties  at  the  very  time  of 
traniacling  it,  then  the  French  would  have  preten- 
tions to  the  whole  monarchy.  And  io  it  proved  in 
the  event ;  for  the  late  King  of  Spain,  reckoning 
it  an  indignity  to  have  his  territories  cantoned  out 
into  parcels  by  other  princes  during  his  own  life, 
and  without  his  confent,  rather  chofe  to  bequeath 
the  monarchy  entire  to  a  younger  fon  of  France ; 
and  this  prince  was  acknowledged  for  King  of  Spain 
both  by  us  and  Holland. 

It  mu ft  be  granted,  that  the  counfels  of  entering 
into  this  war  were  violently  oppofed  by  the  church- 
-party,  who  firft  advifed  the  late  King  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  particularly  it  is 
affirmed,  that  a  certain  great  per/on  *,  who  was 
then  in  the  church-intereft,  told  the  Kins;  in  No- 
vember  1701,  that  fince  his  Majefty  was  determin- 
ed to  engage  in  a  war  fo  contrary  to  his  private  o- 
pinion,  he  could  ferve  him  no  longer,  and  accord- 
ingly gave  up  his  employment ;  although  he  hap- 
pened afterwards  to  change  his  mind,  when  he  was 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  treafurv,  and  have  the  fole 
management  of  affairs  at  home,  while  thofe  abroad 

*  Fail  cf  Godclphinu 
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were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  *  whofe  advantage 
by  all  forts  of  ties  he  was  engaged  to  promote. 

The  declarations  of  war  againlt  France  and  Spain, 
made  by  us  and  Holland,  are  dated  within  a  few- 
days  of  each  other.  In  that  publifhed  by  the  States 
they  fay  very  truly,  that  "  they  are  neareft  and 
"  moil  expofed  to  the  fire ;  that  they  are  blocked 
"  up  on  all  fides,  and  actually  attacked  by  the 
"  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  ;  that  their  declara- 
M  tion  is  the  effect  of  an  urging  and  prefling  ne- 
"  ceflity  :"  with  other  exprelfions  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  "  delire  the  afhitance  of  all  kings 
"  and  princes,"  &c.  The  grounds  of  their  quar- 
rel with  France  are  fuch  as  only  affect  themfelves, 
or  at  leaft  more  immediately  than  any  other  prince 
or  ftate  ;  fuch  as,  "  the  French  refuting  to  grant 
"  the  tariff  promifed  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  ; 
"  the  loading  the  Dutch  inhabitants  fettled  in 
*'  France  with  exceifive  duties,  contrary  to  the 
"  faid  treaty  ;  the  violation  of  the  partition-treaty 
"  by  the  French  accepting  the  King  of  Spain's  will, 
"  and  threatening  the  States  if  they  would  not 
comply  ;  the  feizing  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  by 
the  French  troops,  and  turning  out  the  Dutch, 
who,  by  permiflion  of  the  late  King  of  Spain, 
were  in  garrifon  there,  by  which  means  that  re- 
public was  deprived  of  her  barrier,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  partition,  where  it  was  particularly 
u  ftipulated,  that  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  mould 
"  be  left  to  the  Archduke."  They  alledged,  that 
the  French  king  governed  Flanders  as  his  own, 
although  under  the  name  of  his  grandfon,  and 
fent  great  numbers  of  troops  thither  to  fright 
them  f  ; ,  that  he  had  feized  the  city  and  citadel 
of  Liege  ;  had  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  feveral  places 
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*  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

f   This  the  author  cf  John  Bull  c^lls,  "  frighting  the  children 
"  out  of  their  bread  and  butter," 
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in  the  archbifhopric  of  Cologne,  and  maintained 
troops  in  the  county  of  Wolfenbuttel,  in  order 
to  block  up  the  Dutch  on  all  iides  :  and  caufed 
"  his  refident  to  give  in  a  memorial,  wherein  he 
"  threatened  the  States  to  act  againft  them  if  they 
"  refilled  complying  with  the  contents  of  that  me- 
"  morial." 

The  Queen's  declaration  of  war  is  grounded  up- 
on the  grand  alliance,  as  this  was  upon  the  unjuft 
uiurpations  and  incroachments  of  the  French  king ; 
whereof  the  inftances  produced  are,  w  his  keeping 
"  in  pofleffion  a  great  part  of  the  Spanifh  domi- 
"  nions,  feizing  Milan  and  the  Spanifh  Low-Coun- 
"  tries,  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Cadiz,  &c.  ; 
"  and  inftead  of  giving  fatisfaction  in  thefe  points, 
his  putting  an  indignity  and  affront  on  her  Ma- 
jefty  and  kingdoms,  by  declaring  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales  King  of  England,"  &c.  Which 
laft  was  the  only  perfonal  quarrel  we  had  in  the 
war;  and  even  this  was  politively  denied  by  France, 
that  King  being  willing  to  acknowledge  her  Ma- 
jefty. 

I  think  it  plainly  appears  by  both  declarations, 
that  England  ought  no  more  to  have  been  a  princi- 
pal in  this  war  than  Prufna,  or  any  other  power, 
who  came  afterwards  into  that  alliance  ;  Holland 
was  firft  in  danger,  the  French  troops  being  at  that 
time  juft  at  the  gates  of  Nimeguen.  But  the  com- 
plaints made  in  our  declaration  do  all,  except  the 
laft,  as  much  or  more  concern  almoft  every  prince 
in  Europe. 

For,  among  the  feveral  parties  who  came  firft  or 
laft  into  this  confederacy,  there  were  few  but  who 
in  proportion  had  more  to  get  or  to  lofe,  to  hope 
or  to  fear,  from  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  this  war 
than  we.  The  Dutch  took  up  arms  to  defend 
themfelves  from  immediate  ruin  ;  and  by  a  fuccefs- 
ful  war,  they  propofed  to  have  a  larger  extent  of 
country,  and  a  better  frontier  againft  France.  The 

Emperor 
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Emperor  hoped  to  recover  the  monarchy  of  Spain, 
or  focne  part  of  it,  for  his  younger  fon,  chiefly  at 
the  expence  of  us  and  Holland.  The  King  of  Por- 
tugal had  received  intelligence,  that  Philip  design- 
ed to  renew  the  old  pretentions  of  Spain  upon  that 
kingdom,  which  is  furroiinded  by  the  other  on  all 
iides,  except  towards  the  fea  ;  and  could  therefore 
only  be  defended  by  maritime  powers.  This,  with 
the  advantageous  terms  offered  by  King  Charles, 
as  well  as  by  us,  prevailed  with  that  prince  to  enter 
into  the  alliance.  The  Duke  of  Savoy's  tempta- 
tions and  fears  were  yet  greater  :  the  main  charge 
of  the  war  on  that  fide  was  to  be  fuppKeefc  by  Eng- 
land, and  the  profit  to  redound  to  him.  In  caie 
Milan  ihould  be  conquered,  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
his  Highnefs  ihould  have  the  duchy  of  Montlerrat 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montua,  the  provinces 
of  Alexandria,  and  Valencia,  and  Lomellino,  with 
other  lands  between  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro,  toge- 
ther with  Vigevenafco,  or  in  lieu  of  it  an  equiva- 
lent cut  of  the  province  of  Noyara.  adjoining  to- 
his  own  ftate  ;  befides,  whatever  elfe  could  be  ta- 
ken from  France  on  that  fide  by  the  confederate 
forces.  Then  he  was  in  terrible  apprehenlions  of 
being  furrouncled  by  France,  who  had  fo  many 
troops  in  the  Milanefe,  and  might  have  eafily  fwal- 
lowed  up  his  whole  duchy. 

The  reft  of  the  allies  came  in  purely  for  fubfi- 
dies,  whereof  they  funk  considerable  fums  into 
their  own  coffers,  and  refufed  to  fend  their  con- 
tingent to  the  Emperor,  alledging  their  troops  were 
already  hired  by  England  and  Holland. 

Some  time  after  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  in  breach  of  the 
partition-treaty,  the  queftion  here  in  England  was, 
whether  the  peace  mould  be  continued,  or  a  new 
war  begun  ?  Thole  who  were  for  the  former,  al- 
ledged  the  debts  and  difficulties  we  laboured  under  ; 
that  both  we  and  the  Dutch  had  already  acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged  Philip  for  King  of  Spain  ;  that  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
their  averfion  from  that  of  Bourbon,  were  not  fo 
furely  to  be  reckoned  upon  as  fome  would  pretend  • 
that  we  thought  it  a  piece  of  infolence  as  well  as 
injuftice  in  the  French  to  offer  putting  a  king  upon 
us,  and  the  Spaniards  would  conceive  we  had  as 
little  reafon  to  force  one  upon  them  :  That  it  was 
true,  the  nature  and  genius  of  thofe  two  people 
differed  very  much,  and  fo  would  probably  conti- 
nue to  do,  as  well  under  a  king  of  French  blood  as 
one  of  Auftrian  ;  but  that  if  we  fhould  engage  in  a 
war  for  dethroning  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  we  ihould 
certainly  effect  what,  by  the  progrefs  and  operations 
of  it,  we  endeavoured  to  prevent  ;  I  mean  an 
union  of  intereft  and  affections  between  the  two 
nations  ;  for  the  Spaniards  muff  of  neceffity  call  in 
French  troops  to  their  afilf::i2.ce  ;  this  would  in- 
troduce French  counfeilors  into  King;  Phiiio's 
court,  and  this,  by  degrees  would  habituate  and 
"~«e  the   two    nations  :    That  to   afiift   Kin** 
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Charles  bv  Enslifh  and  Dutch  £orces  would  render 
him  odious  to  his  new  fubjects,  who  have- no- 
thing in  fo  great  abomination  as  thofe  whom 'they 
hold  for  heretics  ;  that  the  French  would  by  this 
means  become  matters  of  the  treafures  in  the  Spa- 
nish Weft-Indies  ;  that  in  the  laft  war,  when  Spain, 
Cologne,  and  Bavaria  were  in  our  alliance,  and  by 
a  modeff  computation  brought  fixty  thoufand  men 
into  the  field  againft  the  common  enemy ;  when 
Flanders,  the  feat  of  war,  was  on  our  iide,  and  his 
Majefty,  a  prince  of  great  valour  and  conduct,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  confederate  army  ;  yet 
we  had  no  reafon  to  boaft.  of  our  fuccefs  ;  how 
then  mould  we  be  able  to  oppofe  France  with  thofe 
powers  againft  us,  which  would  carry  fixty  thou- 
fand men  from  us  to  the  enemy  ;  and  fo  make  us 
upon  the  balance  weaker  by  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty 
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ty  thoufand  men  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  thaa 
of  that  in  1688  ? 

On  the  other  fide,  thofe  whofe  opinion,  or  fomc 
private  motives,  inclined  them  to  give  their  advice 
for  entering  into  a  new  war,  alledged  how  danger- 
ous it  would  be  for  England  that  Philip  ihould  be 
King  of  Spain  ;  that  we  could  have  no  fecurity  for 
our  trade  while  that  kingdom  was  fubject  to  a 
prince  of  the  Bourbon  family,  nor  any  hopes  of 
preferring  the  balance,  of  Europe,  becaufe  the 
grandfather  would  in  effect  be  king,  while  his 
grandfon  had  but  the  title,  and  thereby  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  ever  of  purfuing  his  defign 
for  univerfal  monarchy.  Thefe  and  the  like  argu- 
ments prevailed;  and  fo  without  offering  at  any 
other  remedy,  without  taking  time  to  confider  the 
confequences,  or  to  reflect  on  our  own  condition, 
we  haftily  engaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  coft  us 
iixty  millions  ;  and  after  repeated,  as  well  as  im- 
expected,  fuccefs  in  arms,  hath  put  us  and  our  po- 
sterity in  a  worfe  condition,  not  only  than  any  of 
our  allies,  but  even  our  conquered  enemies  them- 
felves. 

The  part  we  have  acted  in  the  conduct  of  this 
-whole  war,  with  reference  to  our  allies  abroad,  and 
to  a  prevailing  faction  at  home,  is  what  I  {hall  now 
particularly  examine  ;  where,  I  prefume,  it  will 
appear,  by  plain  matters  of  fact,  that  no  nation  was 
ever  fo  long  or  fo  fcandaloufly  abufed  by  the  folly, 
the  temerity,  the  corruption,  and  the  ambition 
of  its  domefuc  enemies  ;  or  treated  with  fo  much 
infolence,  injuftice,  and  ingratitude  by  its  foreign 
friends. 

This  will  be  manifeft  by  proving  the  three  fol- 
lowing points. 

Firjf,  That,  againft  all    manner  of  prudence  or 
common  reafon,  we  engaged   in  this  war  as  prin- 
cipals, when  we  ousht  to  have  acted  only  as  auxi- 
-  liaries. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  That  we  fpent  all  our  vigour  in  pur- 
fuing  that  part  of  the  war,  which  could  lead  an- 
fwer  the  end  we  propofed  by  beginning  it  ;  and 
made  no  efforts  at  all.  where  we  could  have  moft 
weakened  the  common  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time 
enriched  ourfelves.. 

Lajilyi  That  we  fuffered  each  of  our  allies  to 
break  every  article  in  thofe  treaties  and  agreements 
by  which  they  were  bound,  and  to  lay  the  burden 
upon  us. 

Upon  the  firft  of  thefe  points,  that  we  ought 
to  have  entered  into  this  war  only  as  auxiliaries, 
let  any  man  reflect  upon  our  condition  at  that 
time  :  Juft  come  out  of  the  moft  tedious,  expen- 
sive, and  unfuccefsful  war  that  ever  England  had 
been  engaged  in  *  ;  finking  under  heavy  debts  of  a 
nature  and  degree  never  heard  of  by  us  or  our  an- 
ceftors  ;  the  bulk  of  the  gentry  and  people  heartily 
tired  of  the  war,  and  glad  of  a  peace,  although 
it  brought  no  other  advantage  but  itfeif  ;  no  fud- 
den  prefpecl  of  lefTening  our  taxes,  which  were 
grown  as  neceffary  to  pay  our  debts  as  to  raife  ar- 
mies ;  a  fort  of  artificial  wealth  of  funds  and 
frocks  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who,  for  ten  vears  be- 
fore,  had  been  plundering  the  public  ;  many  cor- 
ruptions in  every  branch  of  our  government  that 
needed  reformation.  Under  thefe  difficulties,  from 
which  twenty  years  peace,  and  the  wifeit  manage- 
ment, could  hardly  recover  us,  we  declared  war 
againft  France,  fortified  by  the  accemon  and  al- 
liance of  thofe  powers  I  mentioned  before,  and 
which,  in  the  former  war,  had  been  parties  in 
our  confederacy.  It  is  very  obvious,  what  a  change 
muft  be  made  in  the  balance  by  fuch  weights  taken 
out  of  our  fcale  and  put  into  theirs  ;  fince  it  was 
manifeif  by  ten  years  experience,  that  France,  with- 

*   I  was  then  lean,   heir?  iuft  cows  out  cf  a  r;t  of  iicknefs.    %hn 
Bull,, 
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cut  thofe  additions  of  ilrength,  was  able  to  main- 
tain itfelf  againit  us.  So  that  human  probabilty  ran 
with  mighty  odds  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  nothing  under  the  moil  extreme  necefhty 
ihould  force  any  ftate  to  engage  in  a  war.  We  had 
already  acknowledged  Philip  for  King  of  Spain  ; 
neither  does  the  Queen's  declaration  of  war  take 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Anion's  fucceflion  to  that 
monarchy  as  a  fubject  of  quarrel,  but  the  French 
King's  governing  it  as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  his  feiz- 
ing  Cadiz,  Milan,  and  the  Spanim  Low  Countries, 
with  the  dignity  of  proclaiming  the  pretender.  In 
all  which  we  charge  that  prince  with  nothing  di- 
rectly relating  to  us,  excepting  the  laft  :  And  this, 
although  indeed  a  great  affront,  might  eaiily  have 
been  redreiTed  without  a  war  ;  for  the  French 
court  declared  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  pre- 
tender, but  only  gave  him  the  tide  of  King,  which 
was  allowed  to  Auguitus  by  his  enemy  of  Sweden, 
who  had  driven  him  out  of  Poland,  and  forced 
him  to  acknowledge  Staniflaus. 

It  is  true  indeed,  the  danger  of  the  Dutch,  by  {o 
ill  a  neighbourhood  in  Flanders,  might  affect  us 
very  much  in  the  coniequences  of  it ;  and  the  lofs 
of  Spain  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  if  it  ihould  be 
governed  by  French  influence  and  French  politics, 
might  in  time  be  very  pernicious  to  our  trade.  It 
would  therefore  have  been  prudent,  as  well  as  ge- 
nerous and  charitable,  to  help  our  neighbour  ;  and 
fo  we  might  have  done  without  injuring  ourielves  ; 
for,  by  an  old  treaty  with  Holland  we  were  bound 
to  amfl  that  republic  with  ten  thcufand men,  when- 
ever they  were  attacked  by  the  French  ;  whofe 
troops,  upon  the  King  of  Spain's  death,  taking 
ponellion  of  Flanders  in  right  of  Philip,  and  ie- 
curinG;the  Dutch  oarrifons  till  thev  would  acknow- 
lechje  him,  the  States-GcneraL  bv  memorials  from 
their  envoy  here,  demanded  only  the  ten  thoufand 
men  we  were  obliged  to  give  them  by  virtue  of  that 

Vol.  II.  R.  treaty. 
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treaty.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  Dutch 
would  have  exerted  themfelves  fo  vigoroufly,  as  to 
be  able  with  that  afE&aacc  alone  to  defend 
the'r  frontiers  ;  or,  if  they  had  been  forced  to 
a  peace,  the  Spaniards,  who  abhor  difmembering 
their  monarchy,  would  never  have  fuffered 
the  French  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  Flanders, 
At  that  time  they  had  none  of  thofe  endear- 
ments to  each  other,  which  this  war  hath 
created  ;  And  whatever  hatred  and  jealoufy  were 
natural  between  the  two  nations  would  then  have 
appeared.  So  that  there  was  no  fort  of  neceflity 
for  us  to  proceed  farther,  although  we  had  been 
in  a  better  condition.  But  our  politicians  at  that 
time  had  other  views  ;  and  a  new  war  muft  be  un- 
d -jr taken  upon  the  advice  of  thofe,  who  with  their 
parttfaris  and  adherents,  were  to  be  the  fole  gainers 
by  it.  A  grand  alliance  was  therefore  made  between 
the  Emperor,  England,  and  the  States-General; 
by  which,  if  the  injuries  complained  of  from 
France  were  not  remedied  in  two  months,  the  par- 
ties concerned  were  obliged  mutually  to  aflift  each 
other  v/ith  their  ivholeftrength. 

Thus  we  became  parties  in  a  war  in  conjunction 
with  two  allies,  whofe  fhare  in  the  quarrel  was  be- 
yond all  proportion  greater  than  ours.  However, 
I  can  fee  no  reafon  from  the  words  of  the  grand 
alliance,  by  which  we  were  obliged  to  make  thofe 
prodigious  expences  we  have  fmce  been  at.  By 
what  I  have  always  heard  and  read,  I  take  the  whole 
flrength  of  a  nation,  as  underftood  in  that  treaty,  to 
be  the  utmoft  that  a  prince  can  raife  annually  from 
his  fubjefts.  If  he  be  forced  to  mortgage  and  bor- 
row, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  not,  pro^ 
perly  fpeaking,  his  ownjlrength,  or  that  of  the  na- 
tion, but  the  entire  fubflance  of  particular  perfonsr, 
■which  not  being  able  to  raife  out  of  the  annual  in- 
come of  his  kingdom,  he  takes  upon  fecurity,  and 

can 
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can  only  pay  the  intereft.  And,  by  this  method, 
one  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other,  with 
hardly  a  poffibility  left  of  being  ever  redeemed. 

Surely  it  would  have  been  enough  for  us  to  have 
Aifpended  the  payment  of  our  debts  contracted  in 
the  former  war ;  and  to  have  continued  our  land 
and  malt-tax,  with  thofe  others,  which  have  iince 
been  mortgaged  ;  thefe,  with  fome  additions,  would 
have  made  up  fuch  a  fum,  as  with  prudent  ma- 
nagement, might,  I  fuppofe,  have  maintained  an 
hundred  thoufand  men  by  fea  and  land  ;  a  reafon- 
able  quota  in  all  confcience  for  that  ally,  who  ap- 
prehended leaft  danger,  and  expected  leaft  advan- 
tage. Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  either  of  the  con- 
federates, when  the  war  began,  would  have  been 
fo  unreafonable  as  to  refufe  joining  with  us  upon 
fuch  a  foot,  and  expect  that  we  mould  every  year 
go  between  three  and  four  millions  in  debt  (which 
hath  been  our  cafe),  becaufe  the  French  could 
hardly  have  contrived  any  offers  of  a  peace  {o  ruin- 
ous to  us  as  fuch  a  war.  Pofterity  will  be  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive,  what  kind  of  fpirit  could  poffefs  their 
anceftors,  who,  after  ten  years  fuffering  by  the 
unexampled  politics  of  a  nation  maintaining  a  war 
by  annually  pawning  itfelf ;  and  during  a  fhort 
peace,  while  they  were  looking  back  with 
horror  on  the  heavy  loads  of  debts  they  had 
contracted,  univerfally  condemning  thofe  per- 
nicious counfels  which  had  occaiioned  them ; 
racking  their  inventions  for  fome  remedies  cr 
expedients  to  mend  their  mattered  condit'on; 
I  fay,  that  thefe  very  people,  without  giving  them- 
felves  time  to  breathe,  fhould  again  enter  into  a 
more  dangerous,  chargeable,  and  expenfive  war 
for  the  fame  or  perhaps  a  greater  period  of  time, 
and  without  any  apparent  neceflity.  It  is  obvious 
in  a  private  fortune,  that  whoever  annually  runs 
out,  and  continues  the  fame  expences,  muft  every 
year  mortgage  a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  he 
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did  before  ;  and  as  the  debt  doubles  and  trebles 
upon  him,  fo  doth  his  inability  to  pay  it.  By  the 
iame  proportion  we  have  fufFered  twice  as  much  by 
this  laft  ten  years  war,  as  we  did  by  the  former ; 
and  if  it  were  pcftible  to  continue  it  five  years 
longer  at  the  fame  rate,  it  would  be  as  great  a  bur- 
den as  the  whole  twenty.  This  computation  being 
fo  eafy  and  trivial  as  it  is  almoft  a  fhame  to  men- 
tion it ;  pofterity  would  think,  that  thofe  who  firft 
advifed  the  war  wanted  either  the  fenfe  or  the  ho 
nefty  to  consider  it. 

„And  as  we  have  wafted  our  ftrength  and  vital 
fubftance  in  this  profufe  manner,  fo  we  have 
fhamefully  mifapplied  it  to  ends  at  leaft  very  diffe- 
rent from  thole  for  which  we  undertook  the  war, 
and  often  to  eftecl:  others  which  after  a  peace  we 
may  feverely  repent.  This  is  the  fecond  article  I 
propofed  to  examine. 

We  have  now  for  ten  years  together  turned  the 
whole  force  and  expence  of  the  war  where  the  ene- 
my was  bed:  able  to  hold  us  at  a  bay  %  where  ws 
could  propofe  no  manner  of  advantage  to  our* 
felves  ;  where  it  was  highly  impolitic  to  enlarge  our 
conqueft ;  utterly  neglecting  that  part,  which 
would  have  faved  and  gained  us  many  millions, 
which  the  perpetual  maxims  of  our  government 
teach  us  to  purine ;  which  would  have  fooneft 
weakened  the  enemy,  and  muft  either  have  pro- 
moted a  fpeedy  peace,  or  enabled  us  to  continue 
the  war. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  continuing  the  war,  cry  up 
our  conftant  fuccefs  at  a  moft  prodigious  rate,  and 
reckon  it  infinitely  greater  than  in  all  human  pro- 
bability we  had  reafon  to  hope.  Ten  glorious 
campaigns  are  palTed,  and  now  at  laft,  like  the 
iick  man,  we  are  juft  expiring  with  all  forts  of 
good  fymptoms.  Did  the  advifers  of  this  war  fup- 
pofe  it  would  continue  ten  years  without  expecting 
the  fuccefs  we  have  had  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time 
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determine,  that  France  muft  be  reduced,  and  Spain 
fubdued,  by  employing  our  whole  ftrength  upon 
Flanders  ?  Did  they  believe,  the  laft  war  left  us 
in  a  condition  to  furnifh  fuch  vaft  fupplies  for  fo 
long  a  period  without  involving  us  and  our  pofte- 
rity  in  inextricably  debts  ?  If,  after  fuch  miraculous 
doings  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  of  bringing 
France  to  our  terms,  nor  can  tell  when  we  fliall 
be  fo,  although  we  mould  proceed  without  any  re- 
verfe  of  fortune  ;  what  could  we  look  for  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  but  a  Flanders  war  of 
at  leaft  twenty  years  longer  ?  Do  they  indeed  think, 
a  town  taken  for  the  Dutch  is  a  fufficient  recom- 
penfe  to  us  for  fix  millions  of  money  ;  which  is  of 
fo  little  confequence  to  determine  the  war,  that  the 
French  may  yet  hold  out  a  dozen  years  more,  and 
afford  a  town  every  campaign  at  the  fame  price  ? 

I  fay  not  this  by  any  means  to   detract  from  the 
army,  or  its  leaders.      Getting   into   the   enemy's 
lines,  paffing  rivers,  and  taking  towns,  may  be  ac- 
tions attended  with  many  glorious   circumftances  : 
but  when  all  this  brings  no  real  folid  advantage  to 
us  ;  when  it  hath  no  other  end  thiu  to  enlarge  the 
territories  of  the  Dutch,    and   increafe   the  fame 
and  wealth  of  our  general;  I  conclude,  however  it 
a  mes  about,    that  things  arc  not  as  they  mould 
be  ;  and  that  furely  our  forces  and  money  might 
b-  better  employed,  both  towards  reducing  our  e- 
nemy,  and  working  out  fome  benefit  to  ourfelves. 
But  the  cafe  is  ftill  much  harder  ;  we  are  deftroy- 
ing  many  thoufand  lives,  exhaufting  our  fubftance, 
not  for  our  own  intereft,  which  would  be  but  com- 
mon prudence  ;  not  for  a  thing  indifferent,  which 
would  be  fufficient  folly  ;  but. perhaps  to  our  own 
deftru&ion,  which  is  perfect  madnefs.     We  may 
live  to  feel  the  effects  of  our  own  valour  more  fen- 
fibly,  than  all  the  confequences  we  imagine  from 
the  dominions  of  Spain   in   the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
We  have  conquered  a  noble  territory  for  the  ftates, 
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^at  will  maintain  fufficient  troops  to  defend  itfelf, 
and  feed  many  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants ; 
where  all  our  encouragement  will  be  given  to  intro- 
duce and  improve  manufactures,  which  was  the  only 
advantage  they  wanted ;  and  which,  added  to  their 
ikill,  induftry,  and  parfimony,  will  enable  them  to 
underfell  us  in  every  market  of  the  world. 

Our  fupply  of  forty  thoufand  men  according  to 
the  firfl  ftipulation,  added  to  the  quotas  of  the 
Emperor  and  Holland,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
furnifh,  would  have  made  an  army  of  near  two 
hundred  thoufand,  exclulive  of  garrifons,  enough 
to  withftand  all  the  power  that  France  could  bring 
againfc  it ;  and  we  might  have  employed  the  reft 
much  better  both  for  the  common  caufe  and  our 
own  advantage. 

The  war  in  Spain  muft  be  imputed  to  the  credu- 
lity of  our  minifters,  who  fufrered  themfelves  to  be 
perfuaded  by  the  Imperial  court,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  fo  violently  affected  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
as  upon  the  firfl  appearance  there  with  a  few  troops 
under  the  Archduke,  the  whole  kingdom  would 
immediately  revolt.  This  we  tried  ;  and  found  the 
Emperor  to  have  deceived  either  us  or  himfelf. 
Yet  there  we  drove  on  the  war  at  a  prodigious  dif- 
advantage  with  great  expence ;  and,  by  a  moil 
corrupt  management,  the  only  general  *,  who,  by 
a  courfe  of  conduct  and  fortune  almoft  miraculous, 
had  nearly  put  us  into  pofTeilion  of  that  kingdom, 
was  left  wholly  unfupported,  expofed  to  the  envy 
of  his  rivals,  difappointed  by  the  caprices  of  a 
young  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  rapacious  German  miniftry,  and  at  laft  called 
home  in  difcontent.  By  which  our  armies,  both 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  made  a  facrifice  to  a- 
varice,  ill  conduct,  or  treachery. 

In  common    prudence  we  ihould  either  have 

'♦The  EarJ-.  0/  Peterborough, 
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puflied  that  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour  in  fo  for- 
tunate a  juncture,  efpecially  lince  the  gaining  that 
kingdom  was  the  great  point  for  which  we  pretend- 
ed to  continue  the  war ;  or  at  leaft  when  we  had 
found,  or  made  that  deiign  impracticable,  we  mould 
not  have  gone  on  in  fo  expenllve  a  management  of 
it ;  but  have  kept  our  troops  on  the  defensive  in  Ca- 
talonia, and  purfued  fome  other  way  more  effectual 
for  diftreffing  the  common  enemy  and  advantaging 
ourfelves. 

And  what  a  noble  field  of  honour  and  profit  had 
we  before  us  wherein  to  employ  the  belt  of  our 
ftrength,  which,  againft  all  maxims  of  Britiih  po- 
licy, we  fufrered  to  lie  wholly  neglected  !    I  have 
fometimes  wondered  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the 
ftyle  of  maritime  poivers,  by  which  our  allies   in  a 
fort  of  contemptuous  manner  ufually  couple  us 
with  the  Dutch,  did  never  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
fea  ;  and  while  fome  politicians  were  mewing  us 
the  way  to  Spain  by  Flanders,  others  to  Savoy  or 
Naples,  that  the  Weft  Indies  mould  never  come 
into  their  heads.     "With  half  the  charge  we  have 
been  at,  we  might  have  maintained  our  original 
quota  of  forty  thoufand  men  in  Flanders,  and  at 
the  fame  time  by  our  fleets  and  naval  forces  have 
fo  diftrefTed  the  Spaniards  in  the  north  and  fouth 
feas  of  America,  as  to  prevent  any  returns  of  mo- 
ney from  thence  except  in  our  own  bottoms.    This 
is  what  beft  became  us  to  do  as  a  maritime  power ; 
this,  with  any  common  degree  of  fuccefs,   would 
foon  have  compelled  France  to  the  neceffities  of  a 
peace,  and  Spain  to  acknowledge  the  Archduke. 
But  while  we  for  ten  years  have  been  fquandering 
away  our  money  upon  the  continent,  France  hath, 
been  wifely  ingrofling  all  the  trade  of  Peru,    going 
directly  with  their  ihips  to  Lima  and  other  ports, 
and  there  receiving  ingots  of  gold  and  filver  for 
French  goods   of  little  value  ;  which,  befides  the 
mighty  advantage  to  their  nation  at  prefent,  may 

divert 
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divert  the  channel  of  that  trade  for  the  future,  fo- 
beneficial  to  us,  who  ufed  to  receive  annually  fuch 
vail  funis  at  Cadiz  for  our  goods  fent  thence 
to  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  All  this  we  tamely 
faw  and  iuffered  without  the  leaft  attempt  to  hin- 
der it ;  except  what  was  performed  by  fome  private 
men  at  Briftol,  who,  inflamed  by  a  true  fpirit  of 
courage  and  induftry,  did,  about  three  years  ago, 
with  a  few  vefTels,  fitted  out  at  their  own  charge, 
make  a  moft  fuccefsful  voyage  into  thofe  parts  ; 
took  one  of  the  Aquapulco  ihips,  very  narrowly 
milled  the  other,  and  are  lately  returned  laden  with 
unenvied  wealth,  to  mew  us  what  might  have  been 
done  with  the  like  management  by  a  public  under- 
taking. At  leaft  we  might  eafily  have  prevented 
thofe  great  returns  of  money  to  France  and  Spain, 
although  we  could  not  have  taken  it  ourfelves. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  the  advocates  for  war  would 
have  it,  that  the  French  are  now  fo  impoverished, 
in  whit  condition  muft  they  have  been  if  that 
iflue  of  wealth  had  been  ftopped  ? 

But  great  events  often  turn  upon  very  fmall  cir- 
cumftances.  It  was  the  kingdom's  misfortune, 
that  the  fea  was  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  e- 
lement ;  otherwife  the  whole  force  of  the  war 
would  infallibly  have  been  beftowed  there,  infinite- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  which  would 
then  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  his  own.  But 
it  is  very  truly  objected,  that  if  we  alone  had  made 
fuch  an  attempt  as  this,  Holland  would  have  been 
jealous ;  or  if  we  had  done  it  in  conjunction  with 
Holland,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  would  have  been 
difcontented.  This  hath  been  the  ftyle  of  late 
years  ;  which  whoever  introduced  among  us,  they 
have  taught  our  allies  to  fpeak  after  them.  Other- 
wife  it  could  hardly  enter  into  any  imagination, 
that  while  we  are  confederates  in  a  war  with  thofe 
who  are  to  have  the  whole  profit,  and  who  leave  a 
double  lharc  of  the  burden  upon  us,  we  dare  not 

think 
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think  of  any  defign  (although  againft  the  common 
enemy)  where  there  is  the  leaft  profpect  of  doing 
good  to  our  own  country,  for  fear  of  giving  um- 
brage and  offence  to  our  allies,  while  we  are  ruin* 
ing  ourfelves  to  conquer  provinces  and  kingdoms 
for  them.  I  therefore  confefs  with  ihame,  that 
this  objection  is  true  :  for  it  is  very  well  known, 
that  while  the  defign  of  Mr.  Hill's  expedition  *  re- 
mained a  fecret,  it  was  fufpected  in/  Holland  and 
Germany  to  be  intended  againft  PerSi;  whereupon 
the  Dutch  made  every  where  their  public  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  minifters  at  Vienna  talked  of  it 
as  an  injolence  in  the  Qiieen  to  attempt  fitch  an  under* 
taking;  which  although  it  has  failed,  partly  by  the 
accidents  of  a  ftorm,  and  partly  by  the  ftubborn- 
nefs  or  treachery  of  fome  in  that  colony,  for  whofe 
relief,  and  at  whofe  intreaty,  it  was  in  fome  mea- 
sure defigned,  is  no  objection  at  all  to  an  enter- 
prize  lb  well  concerted,  and  with  fuch  fair  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs. 

It  was  fomething  fmgular  that  the  States  mould 
exprefs  their  uneaiinefs,  when  they  thought  we  in- 
tended to  make  fome  attempt  in  the  Spanilh  Weft 
Indies  ;  becaufe  it  is  agreed  between  us,  that  what- 
ever is  conquered  there  by  us  or  them  ihall  belong- 
to  the  conqueror ;  which  is  the  only  article  that  I 
can  call  to  mind  in  all  our  treaties  or  ftipulations 
with  any  view  of  intereft  to  this  kingdom  ;  and  for 
that  very  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  among  others,  hath 
been  altogether  neglected.  Let  thole  who  think 
this  too  fevere  a  reflection,  examine  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  prefent  war  by  fea  and  land,  with 
all  our  alliances,  treaties,  ftipulations,  and  con- 
ventions, and  confider  whether  the  whole  doth  not 
look,  as  if  fome  particular  care  and  induftry  had 

-f-  The  expedition  in  1711,  wherein  Sir.  Hovenden  Walker  ccm.- 
mandcd  the  fleer,  and  Mr.  Hill  the  land-forces  for  the  reduction  of 
Quebec  ard  Canad.i,  and  regaining  the  Newfoundland  fiihery, 
which  the  -French  had  taken  from  us. 

1  been 
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been  ufed  to  prevent  any  benefit  or  advantage  that 
might  poffibly  accrue  to  Britain  ? 

This  kind  of  treatment  from  our  two  principal 
allies  hath  taught  the  fame  dialect  to  all  the  reft ; 
fo  that  there  is  not  a  petty  prince  whom  we  half 
maintain  by  iubfidies  and  peniions,  who  is  not  rea- 
dy upon  every  occaiion  to  threaten  us,  that  he  will 
recall  his  troops  (although  they  muft  rob  or  ftarve 
at  home)  if  we  refufe  to  comply  with  him  in  any 
demand,  however  unreafonable. 

Upon  the  third  head  I  mall  produce  fome  inftan-- 
ces  to  fhew,  how  tamely  we  have  fuffered   each  of 
our  allies  to  infringe  every  article  in   thofe  treaties 
and  ftipulations,  by  which  they  were  bound  j  and 
to  lay  the  load  upon  us, 

But  before  I  enter  upon  this,  which  is  a  large 
fubjec\  I  mall  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  certain  articles  in  three  of  our  treaties  ;  which 
may  let  us  perceive  how  much  thofe  minifters  va- 
lued or  underftood  the  true  intereft,  fafety,  or  ho- 
nour of  their  country. 

We  have  made  two  alliances  with  Portugal,  an 
offenfive  and  a  defenfive  ;  the  fir  ft  is  to  remain- in  - 
force  only  during  the  prefent  war ;  the  fecond   to 
be  perpetual.     In  the  offenfive  alliance,  the  Empe- 
ror, England,  and  Holland,  are  parties  with  Por-r 
tugal ;  in  the  defenfive,  only  we  and  the  States. 

Upon  the  firft  article  of  the  offenfive  alliance  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  although  the  grand  alliance, 
as  Ihave  already  (aid,  allows  England,  and  Holland  - 
to  poffefs  for  their  own  whatever  each  of  them  mall 
conquer  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  ;  yet  there  we 
are  quite  cut  out  by  conferring,  that  the  Archduke 
fhall  poflefs  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  their  late  K.  Charles.  And  what  is 
more  remarkable,  we  broke  this  very  .'.rticle  in  fa- 
vour  of  Portugal  by  mb&quent  ftipulations  ;  where 
we  agree  that  K  Charles  lh'all  deliver  up  Eftrama- 
dura,  Vigo,  and  fome  other  places  to  the  Portu- 

truefe-- 
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guefe,  as  foon  as  we  can  conquer  thein  from  the 
enemy.  They  who  are  guilty  of  fo  much  folly 
and  contradiction,  know  beft  whether  it  proceeded 
from  corruption  or  ftupidity. 

By  two  other  articles  (befides  the  honour  of  be- 
ing convoys  and  guards  in  ordinary  to  the  Portu- 
guefe  fhips  and  coafts),  we  are  toguefs  the  enemy's 
thoughts,  and  to  take  the  King  of  Portugal's  word 
whenever  he  hath  a  fancy  that  he  fliall  be  invaded. 
We  are  alfo  to  furnifh  him  with  a  ftrength  fuperior 
to  what  the  enemy  intends  to  invade  any  of  his  do- 
minions with,  let  that  be  what  it  will.  And  until 
we  know  what  the  enemy's  forces  are,  his  Portu- 
guefe  Majefty  is  fole  judge  what  ftrength  is  fupe- 
rior, and  what  will  be  able  to  prevent  an  invafion ; 
and  may  fend  our  fleets  whenever  he  pleafes  upon 
his  errands  to  fome  of  the  farther  parts  of  the 
world,  or  keep  them  attending  upon  his  own  coafts 
till  he  think  fit  to  difmifs  them.  Thefe  fleets  muft 
likewife  be  fubject  in  all  things,  not  only  to  the 
King,  but  to  his  viceroys,  admirals,  and  governors 
in  any  of  his  foreign  dominions,  when  he  is  in  an 
humour  to  apprehend  an  invafion  ;  which,  I  believe, 
is  an  indignity  that  was  never  offered  before,  except 
to  a  conquered  nation . 

In  the  defenfive  alliance  with  that  crown,  which 
is  to  remain  perpetual,  and  where  only  England 
and  Holland  are  parties  with  them,  the  fame  care 
in  almoft  the  fame  words  is  taken  for  our  fleet  to 
attend  their  coafts  and  foreign  dominions,  and  to 
be  under  the  fame  obedience.  We  and  the  States 
are  likewife  to  furnifh  them  with  twelve  thoufand 
men  at  our  own  charge,  which  we  are  conftamlyto 
Tecruit ;  and  thefe  are  to  be  fubject  to  the  Portu- 
gnefe  generals. 

In'  the  oftenfive  alliance  we  took  no  care  of  hav- 
ing the  afliftance  of  Portugal,  whenever  v7"  ,'fhould 
be  invaded  ;  but  in  this  it  feems  we  are  wifer  ;  for 
that  King  is  obliged  to   make  war  on  France   or 

Spain 
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Spain,  whenever  we  or  Holland  are  invaded  by  ei- 
ther ;  but  before  this  we  are  to  fupply  them  with 
the  fame  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  if  he  were 
invaded  himfelf.  And  this  muft  needs  be  a  very 
prudent  and  fafe  courfe  for  a  maritime  power  to  take 
Upon  a  fudden  invafion  ;  by  which,  inftead  of  ma- 
king ufe  of  our  fleets  and  arms  for  our  own  de- 
fence, we  muft  fend  them  abroad  for  the  defence 
of  Portugal. 

By  the  thirteenth  article  we  are  told  what  this  af- 
fiftance  is  which  the  Portuguefe  are  to  give  us,  and 
upon  what  conditions.  They  are  to  furnifh  ten 
men  of  war  ;  and  when  England  and  Holland  mail 
be  invaded  by  France  and  Spain  together,  or  by 
Spain  alone,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  thofe  ten  Por* 
tuguefe  men  of  war  are  to  ferve  only  upon  their 
own  coafts ;  where  no  doubt  they  will  be  of  mighty 
ufe  to  their  allies,  and  terror  to  the  enemy. 

How  the  Dutch  were  drawn  to  have  a  part  in  ei- 
ther of  thefe  two  alliances,  is  not  very  material  to 
inquire,  iince  they  have  been  fo  wife  as  never  to 
obferve  them ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  never  intended  it ; 
but  refolved,  as  they  have  ijnee  done,  to  fliift  the 
load  upon  us. 

Let  any  man  read  thefe  two  treaties  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  he  will  imagine  that  the  King 
of  Portugal  and  his  minifters  fit  down  and  made 
them  bv  themfelves,  and  then  fent  them  to  their 
allies  to  ftgn  ;  the  whole  fpirit  and  tenor  of  them 
quite  through  running  only  upon  this  fingle  point, 
what  we  and  Holland  are  to  do  for  Portugal,  with- 
out any  mention  of  an  equivalent,  except  thofe  ten 
{hips,  which,  at  the  time  when  we  have  greateft 
need  of  their  afliftance,  are  obliged  to  attend  upon 
their  own  coafts. 

The  barrier-treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  was  concluded  at  the  Hague,  on  the  29th 
of  October  in  the  year  1709.  In  this  treaty  nei- 
ther her  Maiefty  nor  her  kingdoms  have  anv  inter- 
eft 
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eft  or  concern,  farther  than  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  fecond  and  the  twentieth  articles  :  by  the  for- 
mer  the  States  are  to  affiftthe  Queen  in  defending 
the  act  of  fucccffion  ;  and  by  the  other,  not  to  treat 
of  a  peace,  till  France  hath  acknowledged  the 
Queen  and  the  fucceffion  of  Hanover,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  remove  the  pretender  out  of  that  king's 
dominions. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  certainly  for  the 
fafety  and  intereft  of  the  States-General,  that  the 
Proteftant  fucceflion  fhould  be  preferred  in  Eng- 
land ;  becaufe  fuch  a  Pofifh  prince  as  we  appre- 
hended, would  infallibly  join  with  France  in  the 
ruin  of  that  republic.  And  the  Dutch  are  as  much 
bound  to  iupport  our  fucceffion,  as  they  are  tied 
to  any  part  of  a  treaty  or  league  orrenfive  and  de- 
fensive againft  a  common  enemy,  without  any  fe- 
parate  benefit  upon  that  conlideration.  Her  Maje- 
,  fty  is  in  the  full  peaceable  poffeffion  of  her  king- 
doms, and  of  the  hearts  of  her  people  ;  among 
whom  hardly  one  in  five  thoufand  are  in  the  pre- 
tender's intereft.  And  whether  the  affiftance  of 
the  Dutch,  to  preferve  a  right  fo  well  eftablifhed, 
be  an  equivalent  to  thofe  many  unreafonable  exor- 
bitant articles  in  the  reft  of  the  treaty,  let  the 
world  judge.  What  an  impreffion  of  our  fettle- 
ment  mult  it  give  abroad,  to  fee  our  minifters  of- 
fering fuch  conditions  to  the  Dutch  to  prevail  on 
them  to  be  guarantees  of  our  acts  of  parliament  ! 
neither  perhaps  is  it  right,  in  point  of  policy  or 
good  fenfe,  that  a  foreign  power  fhould  be  cailed 
in  to  confirm  our  fucceilion  by  way  of  guarantee, 
but  only  to  acknowledge  it :  otherwife  we  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  our  own  legiflature  to  change 
our  fucceflion  without  the  confent  of  that  prince  or 
ftate  who  is  guarantee,  hew  much  foever  the  no 
ceftities  of  the  kingdom  may  require  it. 

As  to  the  other   article,    it   is  a  natural   confe- 
quence  that  muft  attend  any  treaty  of  peace  we  can 

Vol.  II  S  make 
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make  with  France ;  being  only  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  her  Majefty  as  Queen  of  her  own  domi- 
nions, and  the  right  of  fiieceflion  by  our  own  laws, 
which  no  foreign  power  hath  any  pretence  to  dif- 
pute. 

However,  in  order  to'  cleferve  thefe  mighty  ad- 
vantages from  the  States,  the  reft  of  the  treaty  is 
wholly  taken  up  in  directing  what  we  are  to  do  for 
them, 

By  the  grand  alliance,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  prefent  war,  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries 
were  to  be  recovered  and  delivered  to  the  King  of 
Spain  ;  but  by  this  treaty,  that  prince  is  to  porTefs 
norhing  in  Flanders  during  the  war;  and  after  a 
peace  the  States  are  to  have  the  military  command 
of  about  twenty  towns,  with  their  dependencies, 
and  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year  from 
the  King  of  Spain  to  maintain  their  garrifons.  By 
which  means  they  will  have  the  command  of  all 
Flanders,  from  Newport  on  the  fea,  to  Namur  on 
the  Maefe,  and  be  entirely  mafters  of  the  Pais  de 
Waas,  the  richeft  part  of  thofe  provinces.  Fur- 
ther, they  have  liberty  to  garrifon  any  place  they 
(hall  think  tit  in  the  Spaniih  Low  Countries,  when- 
ever there  is  an  appearance  of  war  ;  and  confe- 
quently  to  put  garrifons  into  Dftend,  or  where  elfe 
they  pleafe,  upon  a  rupture  with  England. 

By  this  treaty  likewife  the  Dutch  will  in  effect  be 
entire  mafters  of  all  the  Low  Countries  ;  may  im- 
pofe  duties,  reftrictions  in  commerce,  and  prohi- 
bitions at  their  pleafure ;  and  in  that  fertile  coun- 
try may  fet  up  all  forts  of  manufactures,  particu- 
larly the  woollen,  by  inviting  the  dilbbliged  manu- 
facturers in  Ireland,  and  the  French  refugees,  who 
are  fcattered  all  over  Germany.  And  as  this  ma- 
nufacture increafeth  abroad,  the  clothing-people  of 
England  will  be  neceflitated  for  want  of  employ- 
ment to  follow ;  and  in  few  years,  by  help  of  the 
low  intereft  of  money  in  Holland^   Flanders  may 

recover 
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recover  that  beneficial  trade  which  we  got  from 
them.  The  landed  men  of  England  will  then  be 
forced  to  re-eflablifh  the  ftaples  of  wool  abroad  ; 
and  the  Dutch,  inftead  of  being  only  the  carriers, 
will  become  the  original  pofTcfTors  of  thoie  commo- 
dities, with  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade  is 
now  carried  on.  -And  as  they  increafe  their  trade, 
it  is  obvious  they  will  enlarge  their  ftrength  at  Tea, 
and  that  ours  muft  leflen  in  proportion. 

All  the  ports  in  Flanders  are  to  be  fubjec"t.  to  the 
like  duties,  that  the  Dutch  mail  lay  upon  the 
Scheld,  which  is  to  be  clofed  on  the  fide  of  the 
States:  thus  all  other  nations  are  in  effect  fhut  out 
from  trading  with  Flanders.  Yet  in  the  very  fame 
article  it  is  faidj  that  "  the  States  mall  be  favoured 
u  in  all  the  Spanim  dominions  as  much  as  Great 
"  Britain,  or  as  the  people  moft  favoured."  We 
have  conquered  Flanders  for  them,  and  are  in  a 
worfe  condition  as  to  our  trade  there,  than  before 
the  war  began.  We  have  been  the  great  fupport 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  Dutch  have 
hardly  contributed  any  thing  at  all ;  and  yet  "  they 
"  are  to  be  equally  favoured  with  us  in  all  his  do- 
"  minions.  Of  all  this  the  Queen  is  under  the 
tmreafonable  obligation  of  being  guarantee,  and 
that  they  fhall  pofTefs  their  barrier  and  their  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  even  before  a 
peace. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  treaty  was  only 
flgned  by  one  of  our  plenipotentiaries  *  ;  and  I 
have  been  told,  that  the  other  f  was  heard  to  fay, 
he  would  rather  lofe  his  right  hand  than  fet  it  to 
fuch  a  treaty.  Had  he  fpoke  thofe  words  in  due 
feafon,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  on  this  fide 
the  water,  coniidering  the  credit  he  had  then  at 
court,  he  might  have  laved  much  of  his  country's 

*  Lord  TownflienJ.     See  John  Bull, 
f  Du'.tea"'  Mir! borough. 

S  2  honour. 
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honour,  and  got  as  much  to  himfelf;  therefore,  if 
the  report  be  true,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  only 
SAID  it.  I  have  been  likewrfe  told,  that  fome 
very  neceffary  circumftances  were  wanting  in  the 
entrance  upon  this  treaty ;  but  the  minifters  here 
rather  chofe  to  facrirke  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  the  fafety  of  their  country,  than  not  ratify 
what  one  of  their  favourites  had  tranfacled, 

Let  me  now  coniider  in  what  manner  our  allies 
have  obferved  thofe  treaties  they  made  with  us, 
and  the  feveral  ftipulations  and  agreements  purfu- 
ant  to  them. 

By  the  grand  alliance  between  the  Empire,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  we  were  to  affiit  the  other  two 
tot  is  viribus,  by  fea  and  land.  By  a  convention 
iubfequent  to  this  treaty,  the  proportions  which  the 
feveral  parties  mould  contribute  towards  the  war, 
were  adjufted  in  the  following  manner  :  the  Em- 
peror wa9  obliged  to  furnifh  ninety  thoufand  men 
againft  France,  either  in  Italy,  or  upon  the  Rhine  % 
Holland  to  bring  lixty  thoufand  into  the  field  in 
Flanders,  exclufive  of  garrifons ;  and  zve  forty 
thoufand.  In  winter  1702,  which  was  the  next 
year,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  propofed  railing 
ten  thoufand  men  more  by  way  of  augmentation, 
and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  greater  vigour  ;  to 
which  the  parliament  agreed,  and  the  Dutch  were 
to  raife  the  fame  number.  This  was  upon  a  par, 
directly  contrary  to  the  former  ftipulation,  whereby 
our  part  was  to  be  a  thud  lefs  than  theirs  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  granted  with  a  condition  that  Hol- 
land fhould  break  off  all  trade  and  commerce  with 
France.  But  this  condition  was  never  executed  ; 
the  Dutch  only  amuling  us  with  a  fpecious  declara- 
tion, till  our  feflion  of  parliament  was  ended  ;  and 
the  following  year  it  was  taken  off  by  concert  be- 
tween our  general  and  the  States,  without  any  rea- 
fon  afligned,  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  kingdom. 
The  next,  and  fome  enfuing  campaigns,  further  ad- 
ditional 
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ditional  forces  were  allowed  by  parliament  for  the 
war  in  Flanders  ;  and  in  every  new  fupply  the 
Dutch  gradually  lefTened  their  proportions,  altho' 
the  parliament  addrefTed  the  Queen,  that  the  States 
might  be  defired  to  obferve  them  according  to  a- 
greenwnt ;  which  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  teach 
them  to  elude  it  by  making  their  troops  nomina' 
corps  ;  as  they  did  by  keeping  up  the  number  of 
regiments,  but  linking  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and 
money  ;  fo  that  now  things  are  iuir  inverted.  And 
in  all  new  levies  we  contributed  a  third  more  than 
the  Dutch,  who  at  niit  were  obliged  to  the  fame 
proportion  more  than  us. 

Beiides,  the  more  towns  we  conquer  for  tht 
.States,  the  worfe  condition  we  are  in  towards  re- 
ducing the  common  enemy,  and  confequently  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war.  For  they  make  no 
fcruple  of  employing  the  troops  of  their  quota  to- 
wards garrifoning  every  town,  as  fafb  as  it  is  taken  ; 
directly  contrary  to  the  agreement  between  us,  by 
which  all  garrifons  are  particularly  excluded.  This 
is  at  length  arrived,  by  feveral  fteps,  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  there  are  at  prefent  in  the  field  not  fo 
many  forces  under  the.  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
command  in  Flanders,  as  Britain  alone  maintains 
for  that  fervice,  nor  have  been  for  fome  years 
paft. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  entered  the 
enemies  lines  and  taken  Bouchain,  formed  the  de- 
iign  of  keeping  {o  great  a  number  of  troops,  and 
particularly  of  cavalry,  in  Lifle,  Tournay,  Doway, 
and  the  country  between,  as  mould  be  able  to  har- 
rafs  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  France  dur- 
ing the  winter,  prevent  the  enemy  from  erecting 
their  magazines,  and,  by  confequence,  from  fub- 
iifting  their  forces  next  fpring,  and  render  it  i-m- 
poiiible  for  them  to  alTemble  their  army  another 
year,  without  going  back  behind  the  Soam  to  do, 
it.     In  order  to  effect  this  project,  it  was  neceffary 
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to  be  at  an  expence  extraordinary  of  forage  for  the 
troops,  for  building  ftable,  finding  fire  and  candle 
for  the  foldiers,  with  other  incident  charges.  The 
Queen  readily  agreed  to  furnifh  her  fhare  of  the 
fir  ft  article,  that  of  the  forage,  which  only  belong* 
ed  to  her.  But  the  dates  infilling,  that  her  Ma~ 
jefty  fhould  likewife  come  into  a  proportion  of  the 
other  articles,  which  in  juftice  belonged  totally  to 
them  :  me  agreed  even  to  that,  rather  than  a  de- 
iign  of  this  importance  fhould  fail.  And  yet  we 
know  it  hath  failed,  and  that  the  Dutch  refufed 
their  confent  till  the  time  was  paft  for  putting  it  in 
execution,  even  in  the  opinion  of  thole  who  pro- 
pofed  it.  Perhaps  a  certain  article  in  the  treaties 
of  contribution  fubmitted  to  by  fuch  of  the  French 
dominions  as  pay  them  to  the  States,  was  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  defeating  this  project ;  fince  one  great 
advantage  to  have  been  gained  by  it  was,  as  is  be- 
fore mentioned,  to  have  hindred  the  enemy  from 
erecting  their  magazines  ;  and  one  article  in  thofe 
treaties  of  contributions  is,  that  the  product  of 
thofe  countries  fliall  pais  free  and  unmolefted.  So 
that  the  queftion  was  reduced  to  this  fhort  irTue  : 
Whether  the  Dutch  mould  lofe  this  paltry  benefit, 
or  the  common  caufe  an  advantage  of  fuch  mighty 
importance  ? 

The  fea  being  the  element  where  we  might  moft 
probably  carry  on  the  war  with  any  advantage  to 
ourfelves,  it  was  agreed,  that  we  fhould  bear  five 
eighths  of  the  charge  in  that  fervice,  and  the  Dutch 
the  other  three ;  and,  by  the  grand  alliance,  what- 
ever we  or  Holland  fhould  conquer  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  was  to  accrue  to  the  conquerors.  It 
might  therefore  have  been  hoped,  that  this  maritime 
ally  of  ours  would  have  made  up  in  their  fleet  what 
they  fell  fhort  in  their  army  ;  but  quite  otherwife, 
they  never  once  furnifhed  their  quota  either  of  mips 
or  men  ;  or  if  fome  few  of  their  fleet  now  and  then 
appeared^  it  was  no  more  than  appearing ;  for  they 

immediately 
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immediately  feparated  to  look  to  their  merchants, 
and  protect  their  trade.     And  we   may  remember 
very  well,  when  thefe  guarantees  of  our  fucceffion 
after  having  not  one  (hip  for  many  months   toge- 
ther in  the  Mediterranean,  fent  that  part  of  their 
quota  thither,  and  furnifhed  nothing  to  us,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  alarmed  us  with  the  rumour  of 
an  invaflon.     And  laft  year,  when  Sir  James  Willi  - 
art  was  difpatched  into  Holland  to  expoftulate  with 
the  States,  and  to  defire   they  would   make  good 
their  agreements  in  fo  important  a  part  of  the  ier- 
vice  ;  he  met  with  fuch  a  reception  as  ill  became  a 
republic  to  give,  that  were   under   fo   many   great 
obligations  to  us  ;  in  ihort,  fuch   an   one  as  thofe 
only  deferved  who  are  content  to  take  it. 

It  hath  likewife  been  no  fmall  inconvenience  to 
us,  that  the  Dutch  are  always  flow  in  paying  their 
fubiidies  ;  by  which  means  the  weight  and  prelTure 
of  the  payment  lies  upon  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the 
blame  if  her  Majefty  be  not  very  exact.  Nor  will 
even  this  always  content  our  allies  :  for,  in  July  1 7  1 1, 
the  King  of  Spain  was  paid  all  his  fubfidies  to  the 
firft  of  January  next  ;  neverthelefs  he  hath  fmce 
complained  for  want  of  money  ;  and  his  fecretary 
threatened,  that  if  we  would  not  further  lupply  his 
Majefty,  he  could  not  anfwer  for  what  might  hap- 
pen ;  although  K.  Charles  had  not  at  that  time  one 
third  of  the  troops  for  which  he  was  paid  ;  and 
even  thofe  he  had  were  neither  paid  or  clothed. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  another  pafTage 
concerning  fubfidies,  to  fhew  what  opinion  foreign- 
ers have  of  our  eafmefs,  and  how  much  they  rec- 
kon themfelves  mafters  of  our  money,  whenever 
they  think  fit  to  call  for  it.  The  Queen  was  by  a- 
greement  to  pay  two  hundred  thouland  crowns  a- 
year  to  the  Pruffian  troops  ;  the  States  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  ;  and  the  Emperor  only  thirty  thou- 
fand  for  recruiting  ;  which  his  Imperial  Majefty 
never  paid.     Prince  Eugene  happening  to  pafs  by 

Berlin, 
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Berlin,  the  minifters  of  that  court  applied  to  him" 
for  redrefs  in  this  particular  ;  and  his  Highnefs  ve- 
ry frankly  promifed  them,  that,  in  confideration 
of  this  deficiency,  Britain  and  the  States  ihould  in- 
creafe  their  fubiidies  to  feventy  thoufand  crowns 
more  between  them  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  mould 
be  punctual  for  the  time  to  come.  This  was  done 
by  that  prince  without  any  orders  or  power  what- 
foever.  The  Dutch  very  reafonably  refufed  con- 
fenting  to  it ;  but  the  Pruhlan  minifter  here  making, 
his  applications  at  our  court,  prevailed  on  us  to  a- 
gree  to  our  proportion,  before  Ave  could  hear  what 
refolution  would  be  taken  in  Holland.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped,  that  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  will  not  have  the  fame  caufe  of. 
complaint  which  he  had  at  theclofe  of  the  laft  ; 
that  his  military  cheft  was  emptier  by  twenty  thou- 
fand crowns  than  at  the  time  that  war  began. 

The  Emperor,  as  we  have  already  faid,  was  by 
ftipulation  to  furnhh  ninety  thoufand  men  againft 
the  common  enemy,  as  having  no  fleets  to  main-, 
tain,  and  in  right  of  his  family  being  moll:  con- 
cerned in  the  fuccefs  of  the  war.  However,  this 
agreement  hath  been  fo  ill  obferved,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  this  day,  neither  of  the  two 
laft  emperors  had  ever  twenty  thoufand  men  on 
their  own  account  in  the  common  caufe,  excepting, 
once  in  Italy,  when  the  Imperial  court  exerted,  it- 
felf  in  a  point  they  have  much  more  at  heart,  than 
that  of  gaining  Spain  or  the  Indies  to  their  family. 
"When  they  had  fucceeded  in  their  attempts  on  the 
iide  of  Italy,  and  obferved  our  blind  zeal  for  pufli^ 
ing  on  the  war  at  all  adventures,  they  foon  found 
out  the  mod  effectual  expedient  to  excufe  them- 
felves.  They  computed  eafily,  that  it  would  coft 
them  lefs  to  make  large  prefents  to  one  iingle  per- 
fon  than  to  pay  an  army,  and  to  turn  to  as  good 
account.     They  thought  they  could  not  put  their 

affairs 
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affairs  into  better  hands  ;  and  therefore  wifely  left 
us  to  fight  their  battles. 

Befides,  it  appeared  by  feveral  inftances  how  lit- 
tle the  Emperor  regarded  his  allies,  or  the  caufe 
they  were  engaged  in,  when  once  he  thought  the 
empire  itfelf  was  fecure.  It  is  known  enough,  that 
he  might  feveral  times  have  made  a  peace  with  his 
difcontented  fubjects  in  Hungary  upon  terms  not 
at  all  unbefitting  either  his  dignity  or  intereft  ;  but 
he  rather  chofe  to  facrifice  the  whole  alliance  to  his 
private  paffions,  by  entirely  fubduing  and  enflaving 
a  miferable  people,  who  had  but  too  much  provo- 
cation to  take  up  arms  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
Oppreffions  under  which  they  were  groaning  ;  yet 
this  mufl  ferve  as  an  excufe  for  breaking  his  agree- 
ment, and  diverting  fo  great  a  body  of  troops, 
which  might  have  been  employed  againft  France. 

Another  inftance  of  the  Emperor's  indifference^ 
or  rather  diflike,  to  the  common  caufe  of  the  allies, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  Toulon.     This  deiipn  was  indeed 

o 

dii'covered  here  at  home,  by  a  perfon  whom  every 
body  knows  to  be  the  creature  of  a  certain  great 
man,  at  leaft.  as  much  noted  for  his  fkill  in  gaming 
as  in  politics,  upon  the  bafe  mercenary  end  of  get- 
ting money  by  wagers,  which  was  then  fo  common 
a  practice,  that  I  remember  a  gentleman  in  bufmefs, 
who  having  the  curiofity  to  inquire  how  wagers 
went  upon  the  exchange,  found  fome  people  deep 
in  the  fecret  to  have  been  concerned  sin  that  kind 
of  traffic  ;  as  appeared  by  premiums  named  for 
towns,  which  nobody  but  thofe  behind  the  curtain 
could  fufpect.  However,  although  this  project  had 
gotten  wind  by  fo  fcandalous  a  proceeding  ;  yet 
Toulon  might  probably  have  been  taken,  if  the  Em- 
peror had  not  thought  fit  in  that  very  juncture  to 
detach  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  to  feize  Na- 
ples, as  an  enterprife  that  wras  more  his  private  and 
immediate  interest.  But  it  was  manifefr,  that  his 
Imperial  Majeity  had  no  mind  to  fee  Toulon   in 
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poileffion  of  the  allies  ;  ,for  even  with  thefe  difcou- 
ragements  the  attempt  might  yet  have  fucceeded,  if 
Prince  Eugene  had  not  thought  fit   to   oppofe  it ; 
which  cannot  be  imputed   to  his  own  judgement,, 
but  to   fome   politic   reafons   of   his   court.     The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  for  attacking  the  enemy  as  foon. 
as  our  army  arrived  ;  but  when  the  Marechal  de* 
Thefie's  troops  were  all  come  up,  to  pretend  to  be- 
iiege  the  place,  in  the  condition  we  were   at  that 
time,  was  a  farce  and  a  jeft.     Had  Toulon  fallen 
then  into  our  hands,  the  maritime  power  of  France- 
would,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  been  deltroyed. 

But  a- much  greater  inftanee  than  either  of  the, 
foregoing,  how  little  the  Emperor  regarded  us  or; 
our  quarrel,  after  all  we  had  done  to  fave  his  Im- 
perial crown,  and  to  afTert  the  title  of  his  brother. 
to  the  monarchy  of  Spain, .  may  be  brought  from 
the  proceedings  of  that  court  not  many,  months 
ngo.     It  was  judged,  that  a  war  carried  on  uporh 
the  ilde  of  Italy  would  caufe  a  great  diverfion   of 
ihe  French  forces,  wound  them  in  a  very  tender 
part,    and  facilitate   the  progrefs  of  our  arms   in 
Spain  as  well  as  Flanders*     It  was  propofed  to  the, 
Duke  of  Savoy  to  make  this  diversion  ;    and   not^ 
only  a  diverfion  during. the  fummer,  but  the  winter- 
too,  by  taking  quarters  on   this  fide  of  the   hills ^ 
Only,  in  order  to  make  him  willing  and   able  to- 
perform  this  work,  two  points-  were  to  be  fettled  :• 
iirft,  it  was  necelTary  to  end  the  difpute  between  the- 
Imperial  court  and  his  Royal  Highnefs,   which  had 
no  other  foundation,  than   the   Emperor's   refufing; 
to  make  good  fome  articles  of  that  treaty,   on  the. 
faith  of  which  the  Duke  engaged   in  the  prefent 
war,  and  for  the   execution  whereof  Britain  and 
Holland  became  guarantees,  at  the  requefr  of  the 
Late  Emperor  Leopold.     To  remove  this  difficulty,. 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  difpatched  to  Vien- 
na, got  over  fome  part  of  thofe  difputes  to  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  the  Duke  of  Savov,  and  had  put  thQ. 
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reft  in  a   Fair  way  of  being  accommodated   at  the 
time  the  Emperor  Jofeph  died.     Upon -which  great 
event  the  Duke  of  Savoy   took   the   resolution  of 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army,   although 
the  whole  matter  was   not  finifhed,  fince  the  com- 
mon caufe  required  his  ailiftance ;  and  that  until  a 
new  Emperor  were  elected,  it  was  impoffible  to 
-make  good  the  treaty  to  him.     In  order  to  enable 
him,  the  only  thing  he  afked  was,  that  he   mould 
be  reinforced  by  the  Imperial  court  with  eight  thou- 
fand  men  before   the  end  of  the  campaign.     Mr. 
•Whiteworth  was  fent  to  Vienna  to  make  this  pro- 
'pofal ;  and  it  is  credibly  reported,  that  he  was  im- 
powered,  rather  than  fail,  to  offer  forty  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  march  of  thofe  eight  thoufand  men, 
if  he  found  it  was  want  of  ability,  and  not  inciina- 
Hon'y  that  hindered  the  fending  them.     Bur  he  was 
fo  far  from  fuceeeding,  that  it  was  faid   the   mini- 
iters  of  that  court  did  not  fo  much  as  give  him  an 
opportunity   to    tempt   them   with    any  particular 
funis  ;  but  cut  off  all  his  hopes  at  once,  by  alledg- 
-ing  the  impoffLbility  of  complying  with  the  Queen's 
demands  upon  any  confideration  whatfoever.  They 
could  not  plead  their  old  excufe  of  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary, which  was  then  brought  to  an  end.     They 
had  nothing  to  offer  but  fome  general   fpeculative 
reafons,  which  it  would  expofe  them   to  repeat ; 
and  fo  after  much  delay,  and  many  trifling  preten- 
ces, they  utterly  refufed  fo  fmall  and  feaibnable  an 
ailiftance  ;  to  the  ruin  of  a  project:  that  would  have 
more  terrified  France,  and  caufed  a  greater  diver- 
lion  of  their  forces,  than  a  much  more  numerous 
army  in  any  other  part.     Thus  for  want  of  eight 
thoufand    men,    for   whofe   winter-campaign    the 
Queen  was  willing  to  give  forty  thoufand  pounds  ; 
and  for  want  of  executing  the  defign  I  lately  men- 
tioned, of  hindering  the  enemy  from  erecting  ma- 
gazines, towards  which  her  IVIajefty  was  rtr.dy  net 
only  to  bear  her  own   proportion,  but   a  fhare  of 
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that  which  the  States  were  obliged  to  ;  our  hopes  of 
taking  winter-quarters  in  the  north  and  fouth  parts 
of  France  are  eluded,  and  the  war  left  in  that  me- 
thod which  is  like  to  continue  it  longeft.  Can 
there  an  example  be  given,  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
this  war,  where  we  have  treated  the  pettieft  prince 
with  whom  we  had  to  deal  in  fo  contemptuous  a 
manner  ?  Did  we  ever  once  conlider  what  we  could 
afford,  or  what  we  were  obli?ed  to  when  our  affift- 
ance  was  deiired,  even  while  we  lay  under  imme- 
diate apprehenilons  of  being  invaded  ? 

When  Portugal  came  as  a  confederate  into  the 
grand  alliance,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Empire, 
England,  and  Holland,  Ihould  each  maintain  four 
thoufand  men  of  their  own  troops   in   that   king- 
dom, and   pay  between   them   a  million  of  patta- 
coons  to  the  King  of  Portugul  for  the  fupport  of 
twenty-eight  thoufand  Portuguefe  ;  which  number 
of  forty  thoufand  was  to  be  the  confederate  army 
againM;  Spain  on  the   Portugal  fide.     This  treaty 
was  ratified  by  all  the  three  powers.    But  in  a  fhort 
time  after  the  Emperor  declared  himfelf  unable   to 
comply  with  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  fo  left 
the  two  thirds  upon  us  ;  who  very  generoufly  un- 
dertook that  burthen,  and   at   the   lame  time   two 
thirds  of  the  fubfidies  for  maintenance  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe troops.     But  neither  is  this  the  worft  part 
of  the  ftory  ;  for  although  the  Dutch  did   indeed 
fend  their  own  quota  of  four  thoufand  men  to  Por- 
tugal,  (which  however  they  would  not  agree  to  but 
upon  condition  that  the  other  two  thirds  Ihould  be 
fapplicd  by  us) ;  yet  they  never  took  care  to  recruit 
them  :   for  in  the  year  1706,  the  Portuguefe,   Bri- 
tish, and  Dutch  forces  having  marched  with   the 
Earl  of  Galway  into  Caftile,  and  by  the  noble  con- 
duct of  that  general  being  forced  to  retire  into  Va- 
lencia, it  was  found  neceffary  to  raife  a  new  army 
on  the  Portugal  fide  t  where  the  Oueen  hath,  at 
ieveral  times,    increafed  her  eftabiiihment   to  ten 
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thoufand  five  hundred  men  ;  and  the  Dutch  never 
replaced  one  fipgle  man,  nor  paid  one  penny  q£ 
their  fubfidies  to  Portugal  in  iix  years. 

The  Spaniih  army  on  the  hue  of  Catalonia,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  about  fifty  thoufand  men,  exclu- 
sive of  Portugal.  And  here  the  war  hath  bet  11 
carried  en  almoft  entirely  at  our  coft.  For  this 
whole  army  is  paid  by  the  Queen,  excepting  only 
feven  battalions  and  fourteen  fquadrons  of  Dutch 
and  Palatines  ;  and  even  fifteen  hundred  of  thefe 
are  likewife  in  our  pay  ;  beiides  the  iums  given  to 
King  Charles  for  fubfidies  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  court.  Neither  are  our  troops  at  Gibralter  in- 
cluded within  this  number.  And  further,  we  alone 
have  been  at  all  the  charge  of  tranfporting  the 
forces  nift  lint  from  Genoa  to  Barcelona  ;  and  of 
all  the  Imperial  recruits  from  time  to  time.  Ard 
have  likewise  paid  vaft  iums  as  levy-money  for  eve- 
ry individual  man  and  horfe  fo  furnifhed  to  recruit ; 
although  the  hories  were  fcarce  worth  the  price  of 
ti  asportation.  But  this  hath  been  almoft  the  con- 
itant  misfortune  of  our  fleet  during  the  prefent 
war  ;  initead  of  being  employed  on  fome  enterprife 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  or  even  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  trade,  to  be  wholly  taken  up  in  tranf- 
porting loldiers. 

We  have  actually  conquered  all  Bavaria,  Ulm, 
Augfburg,  Landau,  and  a  great  part  of  Alface, 
for  the  Emperor  :  and  by  the  troops  wre  have  fur- 
niihed,  the  armies  we  have  paid,  and  the  diver- 
fions  we  have  given  to  the  enemies  forces,  have 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  conuueits  of  Milan,  Man- 
tu,  and  INlirandola,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the 
duchy  of  Modena.  The  laic  Emperor  drained  the 
wealth  of  thofe  countries  into  his  own  coffers, 
without  increaflng  his  troops  againlf  France  by  fuch 
mighty  acquisitions,  or  yielding  to  the  moil  reafon- 
able  requefts  we  have  made. 

Vol;  II.  T  Of 
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Of  the  many  towns  we  have  taken  for  the  Dutch, 
we  have  coniented,  by  the  barrier-treaty,  that  all 
thofe  which  were  not  in  the  poflfeffion  of  Spain, 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Catholic  King,  fhall  be 
part  of  the  States  dominions  ;  and  that  they  ihall 
have  the  military  power  in  the  molt  conhderable  of 
the  reft  ;  which  is  in  effect  to  be  abfolute  fovereigns 
of  the  whole.  And  the  Hollanders  have  already 
made  fuch  good  ufe  of  their  time,  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  general  the  oppreffions  of  Flanders 
are  much  greater  than  ever. 

An*  this  treatment,  which  we  have  received  from 
our  two  principal  allies,  hath  been  pretty  wrell  co- 
pied by  molt  ether  princes  in  the  confederacy,  with 
whom  we  have  any  dealings.  For  inftance  ;  feven 
Portuguese  regiments,  after  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
went  off  with  the  reft  of  that  broken  armv  to  Ca- 
t;:Ionia  ;  the  King  of  Portugal  laid  he  was  not  able 
to  pay  them,  while  they  were  out  of  his  country  ; 
the  Queen  coniented  therefore  to  do  it  herfelf,  pro- 
vided the  King  would  raiie  as  many  more  to  iupply 
their  place.  This  he  engaged  to  do,  but  never  per- 
formed. Notwithstanding  which,  'his  fubiidies 
were  conftantly  paid  him  by  my  Lord  Godolphin 
for  almoft  four  years,  without  any  deduction  upon 
account  of  thofe  fevert  regiments  ;  directly  contra- 
ry to  the  feventh  article  of  our  ofFenilve  alliance 
widi  that  crown,  where  it  is  agreed,  that  a  deduc- 
tion ihall  be  made  out  of  thofe  fubiidies,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  wanting  in  that 
complement  which  the  King  is  to  maintain.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  reafons  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, it  feems  they  are  above  the  underitanding 
of  the  prefent  Lord  Treafurer  *  ;  who  not  enter- 
ing into  thofe  refinements  of  paying  the  public  mo- 
ney upon  private  conliderations,  hath  been  {o 
imcourtly  as   to   tlop  it.     This  difappointment,    I 

*  Earl  of  Oxford. 
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fuppofe,  hath  put  the  court  of  Lifbon  upon  oth 
expedients,  of  raifing  the  price  of  forage,  fo  as  to 
force  us  either  to  leflen  our  number  of  troops,  or 
be  at  double  expence  in  maintaing  them;  and  tins 
at  a  time  when  their  own  product,  as  well  as  the 
import  of  corn,  was  never  greater ;  and  of  demand- 
ing a  duty  upon  the  joldiers  deaths  kve  car*  icd  over 
for  thoie  troops,  which  have  been  their  ible  de- 
fence againft  an  inveterate  enemy  ;  and  whofe  ex-. 
ample  might  have  infufed  courage,  as  well  as  taught 
them  difcipline,  if  their  fpirits  had  been  capable  of 
receiving  either. 

In  order  to  augment  our  forces  every  year  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  thofe  for  whom  we  light  dimi- 
niih  theirs,  we  have  been  obliged  to  hire  troops 
from  feveral  princes  of  the  empire,  who'e  mi- 
nifters  and  rciidents  here  have  perpetually  im- 
portuned the  court  with  unrealizable  demands, 
under  which  our  late  miniilers  thought  fit  to  be 
pailive.  For  thoie  demands  were  alwav?  hacked 
with  a  threat  to  recall  their  icldiers  ;  which  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  heard  of,  becaufe  it  might  xRfcakt'ent 
the  Dutch.  In  the  mean  time  thofe  princes  never 
fent  their  contingent  to  the  Emperor,  as  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire  they  are  obliged  to  do  ;  but  gave,  for 
their  excufe,  that  we  had  already  hired  all  they 
could  poilibly  fpare. 

But  if  all  this  be  true  ;  if,  according  to  what  I 
have  affirmed,  we  began  this  war  contrary  to  rea- 
fon  ;  if,  as  the  other  party  themfelves  upon  all  oc- 
caflons  acknowledge,  the  iuccefs  we  have  had  was 
more  than  we  could  reafonably  expect  ;  if  after  all 
our  fuceefs  we  have  not  made  that  ufe  of  it, 
which  in  reafon  we  ought  to  have  dene  ;  if  we 
have  mad:  weak  and  fooiifh  bargains  with  cur  al- 
lies ;  fufrered  them  tamely  to  break  every  article-, 
even  in  thofe  bargains  to  our  disadvantage,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  treat  us  with  infolence  and  contempt, 
at  the  very  inftant  when  we  were   gaining   towns, 

T  ^  province--. 
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provinces,  and  kingdoms  for  them,  at  the  price  of 
our  ruin,  and  without  any  profpeci:  of  intereft  to 
ourfelves  ;  if  we  have  conlumed  all  our  ftrensth 
in  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  ltrongeft  {ide,  where 
(as  the  old  Duke  of  Schomberg  exprelTed  it)  *'  to 
•*  engage  with  France  was  to  take  a  bull  by  the 
•'  horns  ;"  and  left  wholly  unattempted  that  part 
of  the  war,  which  could  only  enable  us  to  continue 
or  to  end  it  ;  if  all  this,  I  lay,  be  our  cafe,  it  is  a 
very  obvious  queftion  to  aik,  by  what  motives  or 
what  management  we  are  thus  become  the  dupes  and 
bubbles  of  Europe  ?  Sure  it  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  itupidity  arifing  from  the  coldnefs  of  our  cli- 
mate ;  fince  thofe  among  our  allies,  who  have  gi- 
ven us  moft  reafon  to  complain,  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  fun  as  ourfelves. 

If  in  laying  open  the  real  caufes  of  our  prefent 
mifery  I  am  forced  to  fpeak  with  fome  freedom,  I 
think  it  will  require  no  apology.  Reputation  is  the 
fmalleit  facrifice  thofe  can  make  us  who  have  been 
the  inftruments  of  our  ruin  ;  becaufe  it  is  that  for 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  have  the  leaft  value. 
So  that  in  expoiing  the  actions  of  fuch  perfons  it 
cannot  be  faid,  properly  fpeaking,  to  do  them 
an  injury.  But  as  it  will  be  fome  fatisfaclion  to  our 
people  to  know  by  whom  they  have  been  fo  long 
abufed  ;  fo  it  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  us,  and  to  our 
posterity,  not  to  truft  the  fafety  of  their  country  in 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  a&  by  fuch  principles, 
and  from  fuch  motives. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  when  the  counfels 
of  this  war  wexe  debated  in  the  late  King's  time,  a 
certain  great  man  was  then  fo  averfe  from  entering 
into  it,  that  he  rather  chofe  to  give  up  his  employ- 
ment, and  tell  the  King  he  could  ierve  him  no 
longer.  Upon  that  prince's  death,  although  the 
grounds  of  our  quarrel  with  France  had  received 
no  manner  of  addition,  yet  this  Lord  thought  fit 
to  alter  his  fentiments ;    for  the  icene  was  quite 

changed 
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changed  ;  his  Lordmip,  and  the  family  with  whom, 
be  was  engaged  by  fo  complicated  an  ftili'-mce,  were 
in  the  higheft  credit  pofhble  v/itii  the  Queen.  The 
treasurer's  ftaff  was  ready  for  his  Lordihip ;  the 
Duke  *  was  to  command  the  army,  and  the 
Dutchefs,  by  her  employments,  and  the  favour  the 
was  polTeiTed  01,  to  be  ah.vays  neareit  her  Majeity's 
perfon  ;  by  which  the  whole  power  at  home  and 
abroad  would  be  devolved  upon  that  family.  This 
was  a  profpect  fo  very  inviting,  that,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  it  could  not  be  eailly  v/ithftood  by  any,  who 
have  fo  keen  an  appetite  for  wealth  or  power.  By 
an  agreement  fubfequent  to  the  grand  alliance",  we 
were  to  arllfc  the  Dutch  with  forty  thoufand  men*. 
ail  to  be  commanded  bv  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
So  that  whether  this  war  was  prudently  begun,  or 
not,  it  is  plain  that  the  true  fpring  or  motive  of  it 
was  the  aggrandizing  a  particular  family  ;  and  in 
fhort  a  war  of  die  general  and  the  mini/try,  and  not 
of  the  prince  or  people. ;  flnce  thole  very  perfects 
were  againft  it  when  they  knew  the  power,  and 
confequently  the  proMt,  would  be  in  other  hands. 

With  thefe  measures  fell  in  all  that  let  of  people 
who  are  called  the  moneyed  men  ;  fuch  as  had  railed 
Baft  firms  by  trading  with  frocks  and  funds,  and 
lending  upon  great  intereft  and  premiums  ;  whole 
perpetual  harveft  is  war,  and  whofe  beneficial  way 
of  traffic  muir.  very  much  decline  by  a  peace. 

In  that  whole  chain  of  incroachments  made  upon 
us  by  the  Dutch,  which  I  have  above  deduced ;  and 
under  thofe  feveral  grofs  impofltions  from  other 
"princes,  if  any  one  mould  aik,  why  cur  general 
continued  fo  eafy  to  the  raft  ?  I  know  no  other  w,  .y 
fo  probable,  or  indeed  fo  charitable,  to  account  for 
it,  as  by  that  unmeafurable  love  of  wealth,  winch 
his  bef!  friends  allow  to  be  his  predominant  paflion. 
However,  I  ihail  wave  any  thing  that  is  perfonal 

*  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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upon  this  fubjec't.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  thofe  great 
prefents  made  by  fever al  princes,  which  the  foldiers 
ufed  to  call  winter-foraging,  and  faid  it  was  better 
than  that  of  the  fummer ;  of  two  and  half^><?r  cent. 
fubtracted  out  of  all  the  fubfidies  we  pay  in  thofe 
parts,  which  amounts  to  no  inconliderable  fum  ; 
and,  lafcly,  of  the  grand  perquiiites  in  a  long  fuc- 
cefsful  war,  which  are  fo  amicably  adjufted  between 
him  and  the  States. 

But  when  the  war  was  thus  begun,  there  foon 
fell  in  other  incidents  here  at  home,  which  made 
the  continuance  of  it  neceflary  for  thofe  who  were 
the  chief  advifers.  The  Whigs  were  at  that  time 
out  of  all  credit  or  consideration.  The  reigning 
favourites  had  always  carried  what  was  called  the 
Tovy  principles  at  leaft  as  high  as  our  conftitution 
could  bear  ;  and  mofh  others  in  great  employments 
were  wholly  in  the  church-intereit.  Thefe  laft,  a- 
mong  whom  were  feveral  perfons  of  the  greateft 
merit,  quality,  and  confequence,  were  not  able  to 
endure  the  many  inftances  of  pride,  infolence,  a- 
varice,  and  ambition,  which  thofe  favourites  began 
fo  early  to  difcover,  nor  to  fee  them  prefuming  to 
be  fole  difpenlers  of  the  royal  favour.  However, 
their  oppoiltion  was  to  no  purpofe- ;  they  wreftled 
with  too  great  a  power,  and  were  fooncrufhed  un- 
der it.  For  thofe  in  pofieffion  finding  they  could 
never  be  quiet  in  their  ufurpations,  while  others 
had  any  credit,  who  were  at  lean:  upon  an  equal 
foot  of  merit,  began  to  make  overtures  to  the  dif- 
carded  Whigs,  who  would  be  content  with  any  terms 
of  accommodation.  Thus  commenced  this  jolemn 
faagne  and  covenant ^  which  hath  ever  fince  been  cul- 
tivated with  fo  much  application.  The  great  trad- 
ers in  money  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  Whigsf 
who  had  nrft  raifed  them.  The  army,  the  court, 
and  the  treafury,  continued  under  the  old  defpotic 
adminiftration  :  the  Whigs  were  received  into  em- 
ployment, left  to  manage  the  parliament,  cry  down 
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the  landed  intereft,  and  worry  the  church.  Mean 
time  our  allies,  who  were  not  ignorant,  that  all 
this  artificial  ftrudUire  had  no  true  foundation  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  refolved  to  make  the  heft 
ufe  of  it  as  long  as  it  iliould  laft.  And  the  general's 
credit  being  railed  to  a  great  height  at  home  by  our 
fuccefs'in  Flanders,  the  Dutch  began  their  gradual 
impofitions  ;  leffening  their  qvot:s,  breaking  their 
Stipulations,  garrifoning  the  towns  we  took  for 
them,  without  fupplying  their  troops  ;  with  many 
other  infringements  :  All  which  we  were  forced 
to  fubmit  to,  becaufe  the  general  was  77^7,7^  eajy  ; 
becaufe  the  moneyed  men  at  home  were  fond  of 
the  war  ;  becaufe  the  Whigs  were  not  firmly  fettled  ; 
and  becaufe  that  exorbitant  degree  of  power,  which 
was  built  upon  a  fuppofed  necefhty  of  employing 
particular  perfons,  would  go  off  in  a  peace.  It  is 
needlefs  to  add,  that  the  Emperor,  and  other 
princes,  followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  and 
Succeeded  as  well,  for  the  fame  reafons. 

I  have  here  imputed  the  continuance  of  the  wrar 
to  the  mutual  indulgence  between  our  general 
and  allies,  wherein  they  both  fo  well  found  their 
accounts  :  to  the  fears  of  the  m'ney-changers,  left 
their  tables  foculd  be  overthrown  ;  to  the  defigns  of 
the  F/higs,  who  apprehended  the  lofs  of  their  cre- 
dit and  employments  in  a  peace  :  and  to  thofe  at 
home,  who  held  their  immoderate  engrossments  of 
power  and  favour  by  no  other  tenure,  than  their 
own  preiumption  upon  the  neceflity  of  affairs.  The 
truth  of  this  will  appear  indifputable,  by  confider- 
in?  with  what  unanimity  and  concert  thefe  feveral 
parties  ac~ted  towards  that  great  end. 

When  the  vote  pafTed  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  a- 
gainft  any  peace  without  Spain  being  reftored  to 
the  Auitrian  family,  the  Earl  of  Wharton  told  the 
houfe  that  it  was  indeed  impofilble  and  impracti- 
cable to  recover  Spain  ;  but  however  there  wer 
certain  reajom  why  fitch  a  vote  fhould  be  made 
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that  time  ;  which  reafons  wanted  no  explanation  ;• 
for  the  general  and  the  miniftry  having  refilled  to 
accept  very  advantageous  offers  of  a  peace,  after 
the  battle  of  Ramalies,  were  forced  to  take  in  a  let 
of  men  with  a  previous  bargain  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  confequenences  of  that  mifcarriage.  And  ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  firft  fucceeding  opportunity 
that  fell,  which  was  the  Prince  of  Denmark's 
death  f,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  party  were  brought 
into  fever al  great  employments. 

Thus  when  the  Queen  was  no  longer  able  to- 
bear  the  tyranny  and  infolence  of  thofe  ungrateful 
iervants,  who,  as  they  waxed  the  fatter,  did  but 
kick  the  ?nore  ;  our  two  great  allies  abroad,  and  our 

;>ck-jobbers  at  home,  took  immediate  alarm  •  ap- 
plied the  neareft  way  to  the  throne  by  memorials 
and  meilkges  jointly,  directing  her  Majeify  not  to 
change  her  Secretary  or  treafurer ;  who,  for  the 
true  reafons  that  thefe  officious  intermeddiers  de- 
manded their  continuance,  ought  never  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  leaft  degree  of  truft  ;  iince 
what  they  did  was  nothing  lefs  than  betraying"  the 
intereft  of  their  native  country  to  thofe  princes, 
who,  in  their  turns,  were  to  do  wliat  they  could  to 
fupport  them  in.  power  at  home. 

Thus  it  plainly  appears  that  there  was  a  con  {pi- 
racy on  all  fides  to  go  on  with  thofe  measures,. 
which  muft  perpetuate  the  war  ;  and  a  confpiracy 
founded  upon  the  intereft  and  ambition  of  each 
party  ;  which  begat  fo  firm  an  union,  that  inftead 
of  wondering  why  it  lafted  fo  long.  1  am  aftouiih- 
ed  to  think  how  it  came  to  be  broken.  The  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  firmnefs  of  her  Majefty,  in  all 
the  iteps  of  that  great  change,  would,  if  the  par- 
ticulars were  truly  related,  make  a  very  mining 
part  in  her  ftory  ;  nor  is  her  judgment  lefs  to  be 
admired,   which  directed  her  in  the  choice  of  per- 

Pfince  George  of  £>;nni?.rk;  hufband  to  Q^Anne. 

haps 
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haps  the  only  perfons  who  had  fkill,  credit,  and 
refohition  enough  to  be  her  inftruments  in  over- 
throwing To  many  difficulties. 

Some  would  pretend  to  leilen  the  merit  of  this, 
by  telling  us,  that  the  rudenefs,  the  tyranny,  the 
oppreffion,  the  ingratitude  of  the  late  favourites 
towards  their  miftrefs,  were  no  longer  to  be  borne. 
They  produce  inftances  to  fhew,  how  her  Majefty 
was  purfued  through  all  her  retreats,  particularly 
at  Windfor  ;  where,  after  the  en  my  had  pofleffed 
themfelves  of  every  inch  of  ground,  they  at  lair, 
attacked  and  ftormed  the  caftle,  forcing  the  Queen 
to  fly  to  an  adjoining  cottage,  purfuant  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Solomon,  who  tells  us,  It  is  be  tcr  to  live 
on  the  houfe-topy  than  luiih  a  folding  ivoman  in  a 
targe  houfe.  They  would  have  it,  that  fuch  conti- 
nued ill  ufage  was  enough  to  inflame  the  meekeft 
fpirit.  They  blame  the  favourites  in  point  of  po- 
licy, and  think  it  nothing  extraordinary,  that  the 
Queen  fhould  be  at  an  end  of  her  patience,  and  re- 
fblve  to  difcard  them.  But  I  am  of  another  opi- 
nion, and  think  their  proceedings  were  right.  For 
nothing  is  fo  apt  to  break  even  the  bravefr.  fpirits 
as  a  continual  chain  of  oppreflions  ;  one  injury  is 
belt  defended  by  a  fecond,  and  this  by  a  third.  By 
thefe  freps  the  old  mafters  of 'the  palace  in  France 
became  majltrs  of  the  kingdom  *  ;  and  by  thefe  fteps 
a  general  during  pleafure  might  have  grown  into  a 
general  for  life,  and  general  for  life  into  a  king.  So 
that  I  itill  infift  upon  it  as  a  wonder,  how  her  Ma- 
jefty, thus  befieged  on  all  iides,  was  able  to  extri- 
cate herfelf. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  real  caufes,  although 
difguifed  under  fpecious  pretences,  which  have  fo 
long  continued  the  war,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  reafon 
a  little  with  thofe  perfons,  who  are  againft  any 
peace   but  what  they    call  a  good  one  ;   and  explain 

*   Sc;  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,    p.  25.   vol.  1, 
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themfelves,  that  no  peace  can  be  good  without  an 
entire  restoration  ot  Spain  to  the  houfe  of  Auliria. 
It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  what  I  am  to  lay  upon 
this  part  cf  the  fubjecfc  will  have  little  influence  on 
thofe,  whole  particular  ciuh  or  designs  of  any  fort 
lead  them  to  wiih  the  continuance  of  the  war  :  I 
mean,  the  general  and  our  allies  abroad,  die  knot 
of  late  favourites  at  home,  the  body  of  inch  as  traf- 
fic in  ftocks ;  and,  laftly,  that  £ct  of  factious  poli- 
ticians, who  were  fo  violently  bent  at  leaft  upon 
chppint  ourconftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  There- 
i  it  I  fhall  not  apply  myfelf  to  any  cf  thefe,  but  to 
al  others  indifferently,  whether  Whig*  or  Tories •, 
"•-  :c:'e  private  intereft  is  beft  anfwered  by  the  web 
fare  of  their  country.  And  if  among  thefe  there 
be  any  who  think  we  ought  to  light  on  till  King 
Charles  be  quietly  fettled  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain, 
I  believe  there  are  feverai  points  which  they  have 
not  thoroughly  confi/dered. 

For,  firft,  it  is  to  obierved^  that  this  reic/iution, 
againft  any  peace  without  Spain  is  a  new  incident,. 
grafted  upon  the  original  quarrel  by  the  intrigues  of 
a  faction  among  us,  who  prevailed  to  give  it  the 
fanclion  of  a  vote  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to 
juftify  thofe  whofe  intereft  lay  in  perpetuating  the 
war.  And,  as  this  proceeding  was  againft  the 
practice  of  all  princes  and  ftates  whofe  intentions 
were  fair  and  honourable  ;  fo  is  it  contrary  to 
common  prudence  as  well  as  juftice  ;  I  might  add, 
that  it  was  impious  too,  by  prefuming  to  control 
events  which  are  only  in  the  hands  of  God.  Ours  and 
the  States  complaint  againft  France  and  Spain  are 
deduced  in  each  of  our  declarations  of  war,  and 
our  pretentions  fpecified  in  fcfog  eighth  article  of  the 
grand  alliance;  but  there  is  not  in  any  of  thefe  the 
leaft  mention  of  demanding  Spain  for  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  or  of  refilling  any  peace  without  that  con- 
dition. Having  already  made  an  extract:  from  both 
declarations  of  war.  I  fhall  here  give  a  tranflation 
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or  the  eiothth  ankle   in  the  grand  alliance,  which 
v. -ill  put  this  matter  out  of  difpute. 

THE  EIGHTH  ARTICLE   OF  THE  GRAND 

ALLIANCE. 

"When  ikewstt  is  once  undertaken,  none  of  the 
parties   lhall  have  the  liberty   to  enter  upon   a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemy,  but  jointly  and 
in  concert  with  the  others.     Nor  is  peace  to  be 
made   without  having  hrft  obtained  a  juft  and 
"  reasonable  Satisfaction  for  his  Cvjiarcvn  Maj.ily, 
and  for  his  Royal  Majefty  of  Great-Britain,  and 
a  particular  fecurity  to  the  Lords  the  States-Ge- 
neral of  their  dominions,  provinces,   titles,  na- 
tation, and  commerce  :   and   a  fuirlcient  pro 
vuion,  that  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spam 
be  never  united,  or  come  under  the  government 
or  the  fame  perfcn,   or  that  the  fame  man  may 
never  be  king  of  both   kingdoms;   and  particu- 
larly, that  the  French    may  never  be  in  pofTcf- 
iion  of  the  Spanim  Welt-Indies  ;  and  that  they 
may  not  have  the  liberty  of  navigation   for  con- 
venimcy  of  trade  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
"  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  except  it  is  agreed, 
-"  that  tlie  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
l<  may  have   full   power  to  ufe   and  enjoy  all  the 
ic  fame   privileges,    rights,    immunities,  and  liber- 
ties  of  commerce   by  land  and  fea   in   Spain, 
in  the  Mediterranean,   and  m   all  the  places  and 
countries  Which  the   late  King  of  Spain,   at  the 
time   of  his  death,  was   in  poffeflion  of,  as  well 
in  Europe    as    elfewhere,  as   they  did    then   ufe 
and   enjoy,   or    which  the  fubjects  of  both,    or 
each  nation,  could  ufe  and   enjoy,  by  virtue 
"  any  right,  obtained  before  the  death  of  the  f. 
<c  King  of  Spain,  either  by  treaties,  conventions, 
"  cuftoms,  or  any  other T^ay  whatfoerer." 
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Here  we  fee  the  demands  intended  to  be  infilled 
on  by  the  allies,  upon  any  treaty  of  peace,  are,  a 
juft  and  reafonable  fatisfaction  for  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  Great  Britain,  a  fecurity  to  the  States- 
General  for  their  dominions,  6r.  and  a  fufficient 
provilion,  that  France  and  Spain  be  never  united 
under  the  fame  man  as  King  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  reft  relates  to  the  liberty  of  trade  and  com- 
merce for  us  and  the  Dutch  ;  but  not  a  fyllable  of 
engaging  to  difpofifefs  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

But  to  know  how  this  new  language,  of  no 
peace  without  Spain,  was  firft  introduced,  and  at 
laft  prevailed  among  us,  we  muft  begin  a  great 
deal  higher. 

It  was  the  partition-treaty,  which  begot  the  will 
m  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  for  this  na- 
turally led  the  Spaniards  to  receive  a  prince  fup- 
ported  by  a  great  power,  whofe  intereft  as  well  as 
affection  engaged  them  to  preferve  that  monarchy 
entire,  rather  than  to  oppofe  him  in  favour  of  an- 
other family,  who  muft  expect  aihftance  from  a 
number  of  confederates,  whofe  principal  members 
had  already  difpofed  of  what  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  by  a  previous  treaty  parcelled  out  the 
monarchy  of  Spain. 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Anjou  got  into  the  full  pof- 
fefilon  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  belonging 
to  that  monarchy,  as  well  in  the  old  world  as  the 
new.  And  whatever  the  houfe  of  Auftria  pre- 
tended from  their  memorials  to  us  and  the  States, 
it  was  at  that  time  but  too  apparent,  that  the  incli- 
nations of  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  Duke's  fide. 

However,  a  war  was  refolved ;  and,  in  order  to 
carry  it  on  with  great  vigour  a  grand  alliance  form- 
ed, wherein  the  ends  propofed  to  be  obtained  are 
plainly  and  distinctly  laid  down,  as  I  have  already- 
quoted  them.  It  pleafed  God,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  to  blefs  the  arms  of  the  allies  with  remark- 
able fuccefles  j  by  which   we  were  foon  put  into  a 

condition 
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condition  of  demanding  and  expecting  fuch  terms 
of  peace,  as  we  propofed  to  ourselves  when  we  be- 
gan the  war.  But  mftead  of  this,  our  victories 
only  ferved  to  lead  us  on  to  further  viilonary  pro- 
spects ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fanguine  tem- 
per, which  fo  many  fucceiTes  had  wrought  the  na- 
tion up  to ;  new  romantic  views  were  propofed, 
and  the  old,  reafonable  fober  defign  was  forgot. 

This  was  the  artifice  of  thofe  here,  who  were 
fure  to  grow  richer,  as  the  public  became  poorer  ; 
and  who,  after  the  rcfolutions  which  the  two  lives 
were  prevailed  upon  to  make,  might  have  carried 
on  the  war  with  fafety  to  themfelves,  till  malt  and 
land  were  mortgaged,  till  a  general  excife  was  e- 
ftablifhed,  and  the  dizicme  dmier  raifed  by  col- 
lectors in  red  coats.  And  this  was  juft  the  circum- 
ftance  which  it  fuited  their  interefts  to  be  in. 

The  houfe  of  Auftria  approved  this  fcheme  with 
reafon  ;  iince  whatever  would  be  obtained  by  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  others,  was  to  accrue  to 
that  family,  while  they  only  lent  their  name  to  the 
caufe, 

The  Dutch  might  perhaps  have  grown  refly  un- 
der their  burthen;  but  care  was  likewife  taken  of 
that  by  a  barrier  treaty  made  with  the  Mates,  which 
deferveth  fuch  epithets  as  I  care  not  to  beftow  ;  but 
may  perhaps  confider  it  at  a  proper  occafion  in  a 
Difcourfe  by  itfelf  *. 

By  this  treaty  the  condition  of  the  war  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  Dutch  was  wifely  altered  ;  they  fought 
no  longer  for  fecurity,  but  For  grandeur ;  and  we, 
inftead  of  labouring  to  make  them  fafe±  muit  beg- 
gar ourfelves  to  make  xhe\n  formidable. 

Will  anyone  contend,  that  if  at  the  treaty  of  Ger- 
truydenburg  we  could  have  been  fatisfied  with  fuch 
terms   of  a  peace,  as  we  propofed  to  ourfelves  by 

*  Which  difcourfe  fallows  next  in  this  -ok-me. 

Vol.  II.  U  the 
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the  grand  alliance,  the  French  would  not  have 
allowed  them  ?  It  is  plain  they  offered  many  more 
and  much  greater,  than  ever  we  thought  to  infift 
on  when  the  war  began  ;  and  they  had  reafon  to 
grant,  as  well  as  we  to  demand  them ;  iince  con- 
ditions of  peace  do  certainly  turn  upon  events  of 
war.  But  furely  there  is  fome  meafure  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  this  ;  thofe  who  have  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  negotiators  at  the  treatv  of  Ger- 
truydenburg,  dwell  very  much  upon  their  zeal 
and  patience,  in  endeavouring  to  work  the  French 
up  to  their  demands  ;  but  fay  nothing  to  juftify  thofe 
demands,  or  the  probability  that  France  would 
ever  accept  them.  Some  of  the  articles  in  that 
treaty  were  fo  very  extravagant,  that,  in  all  human 
probability  we  could  not  have  obtained  them  by  a 
fuccefsful  war  cf  forty  years.  One  of  them  was 
inconiiftent  with  common  reafon  ;  wherein  the 
confederates  referved  to  themfelves  full  liberty  of 
demanding  what  further  conditions  they  ihould 
think  fit.;  and  in  the  mean  time  France  was  to  de- 
liver upieveral  of  their  ftrone eft  towns  in  a  month. 
Thefe  articles  were  very  gravely  ngned  by  our  ple- 
nipotentiaries, and  thofe  of  Holland  ;  but  not  by 
the  French,  although  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
interchangeably  :  nay,  they  were  brought  over  by 
the  fecretary  of  the  embafly ;  and  the  min  liters 
here  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  execute  a  ratifica- 
tion of  articles,  which  only  one  part  had  figned. 
This  was  an  abfurdity  in  form,  as  well  as  in  rea- 
fon ;  becaufe  the  ufual  form  of  a  ratification  is  with  a 
preamble,  fhewing  that  "whereas  our  miniflers,  and  thofe 
of  the  allies,  and  of  the  enemy ,  have  figned,  &c.  We  ra- 
tify, &c.  The  perfon  *  who  brought  over  the  articles 
faid  in  all  companies,  (and  perhaps  believed),  that 

*  Ho  atio  Walpole,  Secretary  to  that  enbafiy, 

it 
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k  was  a  pity  we  had  not  demanded  more  ;  for  the 
French  were  in  a  difpofition  to  refufe  us  nothing 
we  would  aik.  One  of  our  plenipotentiaries  affect- 
ed to  have  the  fame  concern,  and  particularly,  that 
we  had  not  obtained  fome  further  fecurity  for  the 
empire  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

What  could  be  the  defign  of  all  this  grimace  but 
to  amufe  the  people,  and  to  raife  frocks  for  their 
friends  in  the  fecret  to  fell  to  advantage  ?  I  have 
too  great  a  refpecY  for  the  abilities  of  thofe  who 
acted  in  this  negotiation,  to  believe  they  hoped  for 
any  other  iiTue  from  it,  than  that  we  found  by  the 
event.  Give  me  leave  to  fuppofe,  the  continuance 
of  the  war  was  the  thing  at  heart  among  thofe  in 
power,  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and  then  I  can 
ealily  (hew  the  confiftency.of  their  proceedings,  o- 
thervvifethey  are  wholly  unaccountable  and  abfurd. 
Did  thofe  who  inilfted  on  fuch  wild  demands,  ever 
nncerely  intend  a  peace  ?  Did  they  really  think, 
that  eokig  on  with  the  war  was  more  eligible  for 
i>icii-  country,  than  the  leaft  abatement  of  thofe 
conditions  ?  Was  the  fmalleft  of  them  worth  fix 
millions  a-year,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  mens 
lives  ?  Was  there  no  way  to  provide  for  the  fafcty 
of  Britain,  or  the  fecurity  of  its  trade,  but  by  the 
French  King's  turning  his  arms  to  beat  his  own 
grandfon  out  of  Spain  ?  If  thefe  able  ftatefmen 
were  fo  truly  concerned  for  our  trade,  which  they 
made  the  pretence  of  the  war's  beginning,  as  well 
a:  -continuance  ;  why  did  they  fo  neglect  it  in  thofe 
very  preliminaries,  where  the  enemy  made  fomany 
conceiTions,  and  where  all  that  related  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Holland,  or  the  other  confederates,  was 
exprefsly  fettled  ?  But  whatever  concerned  us  was 
to  be  left  to  a  general  treaty  ;  no  tariff  agreed  on 
with  France  or  the  Low  countries,  onlv  the  Scheld 
was  to  remain  fhut,  which  muft  have  ruined  our 
commerce  with  Antwerp.  Our  trade  with  Spain 
was  referred  the  fame  way  ;  but  this  they  will  pre- 

U  2  .   tend 
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tend  to  be  of  no  confeqnence,  becaufe  that  king- 
dom Was  to  be  under  the  houie  of  Auftria,  and  we 
have  already  made  a  treaty  with  K.  Charles.  I 
have  indeed  heard  of  a  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Stan- 
hope with  that  prince,  for  fettling  our  commerce 
with  Spain  :  But  whatever  it  were,  there  was  ano- 
ther between  us  and  Holland,  which  went  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  I  mean  that  of  b.irrier,  wherein  a 
claufe  was  inferted,  by  which  all  advantages  pro- 
pofed  for  Britain  are  to  be  in  common  with  Hol- 
land. 

Another  point,  which  I  doubt  thofe  have  not 
coniidered,  who  are  againft  any  peace  without 
Spain,  is,  that  the  face  of  affairs  in  Chriftendom 
ilncc  the  Emperor's  death  hath  been  very  much 
changed.  Bv  this  accident  the  views  and  interefts 
of  feveral  princes  and  Rates  in  the  alliance  have 
taken  a  new  turn,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  ours  ought  to  do  fo  too.  We  have  fiifficien.t- 
ly  blundered  once  already  by  changing  our  mea- 
fures  v/ith  regard  to  a  peace,  while  our  affairs  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  pofture  ;  and  it  will  be  too  much 
in  confcicnce  to  blunder  again,  by  nor  changing  the 
firft,  \v*ien  the  others  are  fo  much  altered. 

To  have  a  prince  of  the  Auftrian  family  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  is  undoubtedly  more  deilrable 
than  one  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  but  to  have 
the  empire  and  Spanifh  monarchy  united  in  the 
fame  perfon,  is  a  dreadful  confederation,  and  di- 
rectly cpooflte  to  that  wife  principle  on  which  the 
eighth  article  of  the  alliance  is  founded. 

°To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  in- 
dolent character  of  the  Auftrian  princes,  the 
wretched  ceconomy  of  that  government,  the  want 
of  a  naval  force,  the  remote  diftance  of  their  feve- 
ral territories  from  each  other,  would  never  fuffer 
an  Emperor,  although  at  the  fame  time  King  of 
Spain,  to  become  formidable  :  On  the  contrary, 
that  his  dependence  mn ft   continually  be  on'  Great 

Britain 
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Britain,  and  the  advantages  of  trade  by  a  peace, 
founded  upon  that  condition,  would  foon  make  us 
amends  for  all  the  expences  of  the  war. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  let  us  coniider  thecircumftan- 
ces  we  muft  be  in,  before  fuch  a  peace  could  be  ob- 
tained, if  it  were  at  all  practicable.  We  muft  be- 
come not  only  poor  for  the  prefent,  but  reduced 
by  further  mortgages  to  a  ftate  of  beggary  for  end- 
lefs  years  to  come.  Compare  fuch  a  weak  condi- 
tion as  tills  with  fo  great  an  acceflion  of  ftrengih 
to  Auftria  ;  and  then  determine  how  much  an  Em- 
peror ir/  fuch  a  ftate  of  affairs,  would  cither  fear 
or  need  Britain. 

Confkler  that  the  comparifon  is  not  formed  be- 
tween a  prince  of  the  houfc  of  Auftria,  Emperor 
and  King  of  Spain,  and  with  a  prince  of  the  Bour- 
bon family,  King  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  be- 
tween a  prince  of  the  latter  only  King  of  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  former  uniting  both  crowns  in  his 
own  perfon. 

"What  returns  of  gratitude  can  we  expect  when 
we  are  no  Ion  per  wanted  ?  Hath  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  done  for  the  Imperial  family  been  taken  as 
a  favour,  or  only  received  as  the  due  of  the  auguf- 
tijjima  cafa  ? 

Will  the  houfe  of  Auftria  yield  the  leaft  acre  of 
land,  the  leaft  article  of  ftrained,  and  even  ufurp- 
ed  prerogative,  to  refettle  the  minds  of  thofe  prin- 
ces in  the  alliance,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  turn  of  affairs  occafioned  by  the 
Emperor's  death  ?  We  are  allured  it  never  will. 
Do  we  then  imagine,  that  thofe  princes  who  dread 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  Auftrian  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Bourbon  family,  will  continue  in  our 
alliance  upon  a  fyftem  contrary  to  that  which  they 
engaged  with  us  upon?  For  inftance  :  what  can 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  expect  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Will  he 
have  any  choice  left  him  but  that  of  being  a  flave 
and  a  frontier  to  France  ;  or  a  vajfal,  in  the  utmoft 

U  3  extent 
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extent  of  the  word,  to  the  Imperial  court  ?  Will 
he  not  therefore  of  the  two  evils  chufe  the  leaft ; 
by  fubmitting  to  a  mailer  who  hath  no  immediate 
claim  upon  him,  and  to  whofe  family  he  is  nearly 
allied ;  rather  than  to  another  who  hath  already 
revived  feveral  claims  upon  him,  and  threatens  to 
revive  more  ? 

Nor  are  the  Dutch  more  inclined  than  the  reft  of 
Europe,  that  the  empire  and  Spain  fliould  be  unit* 
ed  in  K.  Charles,  whatever  they  may  now  pretend. 
"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  feveral  perfons, 
"  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Jo- 
*'  feph,  the  States  refolved,  that  thofe  two  powers 
li  fliould  not  be  joined  in  the  fame  perfon  ;"  and 
this  they  determined  as  a  fundamental  maxim  by 
which  they  intended  to  proceed.  So  that  Spain 
was  firfi:  given  up  by  them  ;  and  fince  they  maintain 
no  troops  in  that  kingdom,  it  fliould  feem  that  they 
underitand  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  be  lawful  mo- 
narch. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  who  areagainft  any  peace  without 
Spain,  if  they  be  fuch  as  no  way  find  their  private 
account  by  the  war,  may  perhaps  change  their  len- 
timents  if  they  will  reflecT:  a  little  upon  our  prefent 
condition. 

I  had  two  reafons  for  not  fooner  publiihing  this 
difcourfe  ;  the  firft  was,  becaufe  I  would  give  way 
to  others  who  might  argue  very  well  upon  the  fame 
fuhjecl:  from  general  topics  and  realbn,  although 
they  might  be  ignorant  of  feveral  facts  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  know.  The  feeond  was,  becaufe 
I  found  it  would  be  necefTary  in  the  courfe  of  this 
argument,  to  lay  fomething  of  the  ftate  to  which 
the  war  hath  reduced  us ;  at  the  fame  time  I  knew, 
that  fuch  a  difcovery  ought  to  be  made  as  late  as 
porlible,  and  at  another  juncture  would  not  only 
be  very  indifcreet,  but  rnight  perhaps  be  danger- 
ous. 

It  is  the  folly  of  too  many  to  miftake  the  echo 

of 
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of  a  London  coHlchoufe  for  the  voice  of  the  king; 
dom.  The  city-coffeehoufes  have  been  for  fome 
years  filled  with  people  whole  fortunes  depend  up- 
on the  Bank,  Ealt.-India,  or  fome  other  flock.  E- 
very  new  fund  to  thefe  is  like  a  new  mortgage  to 
an  uiurer,  whole  companion  for  a  young  heir  is 
exactly  the  fame  with  that  of  a  fecckjobber  to  the 
landed  gentry.  At  the  court-end  of  the  town  the 
like  places  of  refort  are  frequented  either  by  men 
out  of  place,  and  confequently  enemies  to  the  pre- 
fent  miniftry,  or  by  officers  of  the  army  :  no  won- 
der then  if  the  general  crv  in  all  fuch  meetings  be 
againft  any  peace  either  with  Spain  or  without  ; 
which,  in  other  words,  is  no  more  than  this,  that 
difcontented  men  cleflre  another  change  of  the  mi- 
niftry; that  foidicrs  would  be  glad  to  keep  their 
commiiTlons  ;  and  that  the  creditors  have  money 
full,  and  would  have  the  debitors  borrow  on  at  the 
old  extorting  rate  while  they  have  any  fecurity  to 
.give. 

Now,  to  give  the  mofr.  ignorant  reader  fome  idea 
of  our  prefent  circumitances,  without  troubling 
him  or  rnyfelf  with  computations  in  form  ;  every 
body  knows  that  our  land  and  malt-tax  amount  an- 
nually to  about  two  millions  and  an  half.  All  o- 
ther  branches  of  the  revenue  are  mortgaged  to  pay 
intereft  for  what  we  have  already  borrowed.  The 
yearly  charge  of  the  war  is  ufually  about  fix  mil- 
lions ;  to  make  up  which  fum  we  are  forced  to 
take  up  on  the  credit  of  new  funds  about  three 
millions  and  an  half.  This  laft  year  the  computed 
charge  of  the  war  came  to  above  a  million  more 
than  all  the  funds  the  parliament  could  contrive 
were  fufiident  to  pay  intereffc  for  ;  and  fo  we  have 
been  forced  to  divide  a  deficiency  of  twelve  hun- 

0 

dred  thoufand  pounds  among  the  feveral  branches 
of  our  expence.  This  is  a  demonstration  that  if 
the  war  be  to  laft  another  campaign,  it  will  be  im- 
poffibk  to  find  funds  for  Supplying  it  without  mort- 
gaging 
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gaging  the  malt-tax,  or  taking  fome  other  method 
equally  defperate. 

If  the  peace  be  made  this  winter,  we  are  then  to 
confider  what  circumftances  we  mall  be  in  towards 
paying  a  debt  of  about  fifty  millions,  which  is  a 
iixth  part  of  the  purchafe  of  the  whole  iiland  if  it 
were  to  be  fold. 

Towards  clearing  ourfelves  of  this  monftrous  in- 
cumbrance,  fome  of  thefe  annuities  will  expire,  or 
pay  off  the  principal  m  thirty,  forty,  or  an  hun- 
dred years ;  the  bulk  of  the  debt  muft  be  leflened 
gradually  by  the  be  ft  management  we  can,  out  of 
what  will  remain  of  the  land  and  malt-taxes,  after 
paying  guards  and  garrifons,  and  maintaining  and 
iupplying  our  fleet  in  the  time  of  peace.  I  have 
not  lkill  enough  to  compute  what  will  be  left  after 
thefe  neceiTary  charges  towards  annually  clearing 
fo  vaft  a  debt ;  but  believe  it  muft  be  very  little : 
however,  it  is  plain  that  both  thefe  taxes  muft  be 
continued,  as  well  for  fupporting  the  government 
as  becaufe  we  have  no  other  means  for  paying  off 
the  principal.  And  fo  likewife  nrnft  all  the  other 
funds  remain  for  paying  the  intereft.  How  long  a 
time  this  muft  require,  how  fteady  an  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  how  undifturbed  a  ftate  of  affairs  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  let  others  determine. 

However,  fome  people  think  all  this  very  reafon- 
able ;  and  that  fince  the  ftruggle  hath  been  for 
peace  and  fafety,  pofterity,  which  is  to  partake  the 
bensfit,  ought  to  fhare  in  the  expence :  as  if,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  there  had  been  fuch 
a  conjuncture  of  affairs  as  never  happened  before, 
nor  would  ever  happen  again.  It  is  wonderful  that 
our  anceftors,  in  all  their  wars,  mould  never  fall 
under  fuch  a  neceflity ;  that  we  meet  no^examples 
of  it  in  Greece  and  Rome  ;  that  no  other  nation  in 
Europe  ever  knew  any  thing  like  it,  except  Spain 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  they 
drew  it  upon  themfelves  by  their  own  folly,  and 

have 
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have  fuffered  for  it  ever  iir.ce  ;  no  doubt  we  ihafl 
teach  pofterity  wifdom,  but  they  will  be  apt  to  think 
the  purchafe  too  dear,  and  I  wifti  they  may  ftand 
to  the   bargain  we  have  made  in  their  names. 

It  is  eafy  to  entail  debts  on  fucceeding  ages,  and 
to  hope  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  them  ; 
but  how  to  eniure  peace  for  any  term  of  years,  is 
difficult  enough  to  apprehend.  Will  human  na- 
ture ever  ceafe  to  have  the  fame  paffions,  princes 
to  entertain  dehgns  of  intereft  or  ambition,  and 
occasions  of  quarrel  to  arife?  May  not  we  our*- 
felves,  by  the  variety  of  events  and  incidents  which 
happen  in  the  world,  be  under  a  neceflity  of  reco- 
vering towns  out  of  the  very  hands  of  thofe  for 
whom  we  are  now  ruining  our  country  to  take 
them  ?  Neither  can  it  be  faid,  that  thole  jiates,  with 
whom  we  may  probably  differ,  will  be  in  as  bad 
a  condition  as  onrfclves  ;  for,  by  the  circumrtan- 
ccs  of  our  fituation,  and  the  impofitions  of  our 
allies,  we  are  more  exhausted  than  either  they  or 
the  enemy ;  and  by  the  nature  o£  our  govern- 
ment, the  corruption  of  our  manners,  and  the 
opposition  of  factions,  we  mall  be  more  flow  in  re- 
covering. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  mighty  comfort  to  our 
grandchildren,  when  they  fee  a  few  rags  hung  up 
in  Wcitminfter-hail,  which  coif  an  hundred  mil- 
lions, whereof  they  are  paying  the  arrears,  to  boafi 
as  beggars  do,  that  their  grandfathers  were  rich 
and  great. 

I  have  often  reflected  on  that  miit aken  notion  of 
cred't,  fo  boaftcd  of  bv  the  advocates  of  the  late 
miniftry:  was  not  all  that  credit  built  upon  funds 
railed  by  the  landed  men,  whom  they  new  fomuch 
hate  and  defpife  ?  Is  not  the  greateil  part  of  thofe 
funds  railed  from  the  growth  and  product  of  land? 
mult  not  the  whole  debt  be  entirely  paid,  and  our 
fleets  and  garrifons  be  maintained,  by  the  land  and 
malt-tax  after  a  peace  ?  If  they  call  it  credit  to  run 

te  n 
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ten  millions  in  debt  without  parliamentary  fecnrkf, 
By  which  the  public  is  defrauded  of  almoft  half ;  I 
muft  think  inch  credit  to  be  dangerous,  illegal,  and 
perhaps  treasonable.  Neither  hath  any  thing  gone 
further  to  ruin  the  nation  turn  their  boaited  cre- 
dit, For  my  own  part,  when  I  faw  this  falfe  cre- 
dit fink,  upon  the  change  of  the  minillry,  I  was 
Angular  enough  to  conceive  it  a  good  omen.  It 
feerned  as  if  the  young  extravagant  heir  had  got  a 
new  fteward,  and  was  refolved  to  look  in  to  his  e- 
.ftate  before  things  grew  defperate,  which  made  the 
uiurers  forbear  feeding  him  with  money,  as  they 
ufed  to  do. 

Since  the  moneyed  men  are  fo  fond  of  war,  I 
fliould  be  glid  they  Avouid  furniih  out  one  cam- 
paign at  their  'own  charge  :  it  is  not  above  fix  or 
feven  millions ;  and  I  dare  engage  to  make  it  out, 
that  when  they  have  done  this,  inftead  of  contri- 
buting equal  to  the  landed  men,  they  will  have 
their  full  principal  and  iritefeft  at  fix  per  ce  t\  re- 
maining of  all  the  money  they  ever  lent  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

Without  this  refource,  or  fome  other  equally 
miraculous,  it  is  importable  for  us  to  continue  the 
war  upon  the  fame  foot.  I  have  already  obferved 
that  the  laft  funds  of  intereft  fell  fhort  above  a  mil- 
lion, although  the  perfons  moft  converfant  in  ways 
and  means  employed  their  utmoft  invention  ;  £o 
that  of  neceflity  we  mud  be  frail  more  defective  next 
campaign.  But  perhaps  our  allies  will  make  up 
this  deficiency  on  our  fide  by  greater  efforts  on 
their  own.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  both  the  Emperor 
and  Holland  failed  this  year  in  feveral  articles  ;  and 
fignified  to  us  fome  time  ago,  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  to  the  fame  proportions  in  the  next.  We 
have  gained 'a  noble  barrier  for  the  latter,  and  they 
have  nothing  more  to  demand  or  delire.  The  Em- 
peror, however  fanguine  he  may  now  affect  to  ap- 
pear, will,  I  fuppofe,  be  fatished  with  Naples,  Si- 
cily, 
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cily,  Milan,  and  his  other  acquisitions,  rather  than 
engage  in  a  long  hopelefs  war,  for  the  recovery  of 
Spain,  to  which  his  allies  the  Dutch  will  neither 
•jve  their  amftance,  nor  confent.  So  that  fince-we 
feavse  done  their  builnefs,  fince  they  have  no  fur- 
ther fervice  for  our  arms,  and  we  have  no  more 
money  to  give  them ;  and  laftly,  iince  we  neither 
deiire  any  recompence,  nor  expect  any  thanks,  we 
ought  in  pity  to  be  difmifled, .  and  have  leave  to 
Ihirt  for  ouri  elves.  They  are  ripe  for  a  peace,  to 
enjoy  and  cultivate  what  we  have  conquered  for 
them  ;  and  fo  are  we  to  recover,  if  poflible,  the  ef- 
fects of  their  hardships  upon  us.  The  firit  over- 
tures from  France  are  made  to  England  upon  fafe 
and  honourable  terms ;  we  who  bore  the  burthen 
of  the  war,  ought  in  reafon  to  have  the  s;reateft 
fliare  in  making  the  peace.  If  we  do  not  hearken 
to  a  peace,  others  certainly  will,  and  get  the  advan- 
tage of  us  there,  as  they  have  done  in  the  war. 
V/e  know  the  Dutch  have  perpetually  threatened 
us,  that  they  would  enter  into  feparate  meafures  of 
a  peace  ;  and  by  the  ftrength  of  that  argument,  as 
well  as  by  other  powerful  motives,  prevailed  on  thofe 
who  were  then  2X  the  helm,  to  comply  with  them 
on  any  terms,  rather  than  put  an  end  to  a  war, 
which  every  year  brought  them  fuch  great  accef- 
fions  to  their  wealth  and  power.  "Whoever  falls 
off,  a  peace  will  follow  ;  and  then  we  mult  be  con- 
tent with  fuch  conditions  as  our  allies,  out  of  their 
great  concern  for  our  fafety  and  interelt,  will  pleafe 
to  chufe.  They  have  no  farther  occafion  for  right- 
ing, they  have  gained  their  point,  and  they  now 
tell  us  it  is  our  war ;  fo  that  in  common  juitice  it 
ought  to  be  our  peace. 

All  we  can  propofe  by  the  defperate  fte-ps  *of 
pawning  our  land  or  malt-tax,  or  erecting  a  gene- 
ral excife,  is  only  to  raife  a  fund  of  intereft  for 
running  us  annually  four  millions  farther  in  debt, 
without  any  profpect  of  endmg  the  war  fo  well  as 

we 
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we  can  do  at  prefent.  And  when  we  have  funk  the 
only  unengaged  revenues  we  had  left,  our  incum- 
brances muft  of  necemty  remain  perpetual. 

We  have  hitherto  lived  upon  expedients  which  in 
time  will  certainly  deftroy  any  conftkution,  whe- 
ther civil  or  natural ;  and  there  was  no  country  in 
Chriftendom  had  lefs  occafion  for  them  than  ours. 
We  have  dieted  a  healthy  body  into  aconfumption, 
by  plying  it  with  phyfic  inftead  of  food.  Art  will 
help  us  no  longer,  and  if  we  cannot  recover  by 
letting  the  remains  of  nature  work,  we  muft  inevi- 
tably die. 

What  arts  have  been  ufed  to  pofTefs  the  people 
with  a  ftrong  delufion,  that  Britain  muft  infallibly 
be  ruined,  without  the  recovery  of  Spain  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  ?  making  the  fafety  of  a  great  and 
powerful  kingdom  as  ours  was  then  to  depend  upon 
an  event,  which  even  after  a  war  of  miraculous 
fuccefTes  proves  impracticable.  As  if  princes  and 
great  minifters  could  find  no  way  of  fettling  the 
public  tranquillity  without  changing  the  poflliTions 
of  kingdoms,  and  forcing  fovereigns  upon  a  peo- 
ple againft  their  inclinations.  Is  there  no  fecurity 
for  the  ifland  of  Britain,  uqlefs  a  King  of  Spain  be 
dethroned  by  the  hands  of  his  grandfather?  Has 
the  enemy  no  cautionary  towns  and  lea-ports  to  give 
us  for  f .curing  trade  ?  Can  he  not  deliver  us  pof- 
feffion  of  fuch  places  as  would  put  him  in  a  worfe 
condition,  whenever  he  mould  perridioufly  rene  v 
the  war  ?  The  prefent  King  of  France  has  but  few 
years  to  live  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  doubtlefs 
would  deflre  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  Grandfa- 
thers in  private  families  are  not  obferved  to  have 
great  influence  on  their  gran dfo lis  ;  and,  I  believe, 
they  have  muchlefs  among  princes;  however,  wdien 
the  authority  of  a  parent  is  gone,  is  it  likely  that 
Philip  will  be  directed  by  a  brother  againft  his  own 
interefi,  and  that  of  his  fubjefls  ?  Have  not  thofe 
two  realms  their  feparate  maxims  of  policy,    which 

mult 
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-mil ft  operate  in  times  of  peace  ?  Thefe  at  leaft  are 
probabilities,  and  cheaper  by  fix  millions  a-year 
than  recovering  Spain,  or  continuing. the  war,  both 
which  feem  absolutely  impoffible. 

But  the  common  queflion  is,  if  we  muft.  now 
furrender  Spain,  what  have  we  been  fighting  for 
all  this  while  ?  The  anfwer  is  ready,  We  have  been 
fighting  for  the  ruin  of  the  public  intereft,  and  the 
advancement  of  a  private.  We  "have  been  fighting 
to  raife  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  a  particular  fa- 
mily ;  to  enrich  ufurers  and  ftoekjobbers,  and  to 
cultivate  the  pernicious  defigns  of  a  faction  by  de- 
ftroying  the  landed  intereft.  The  nation  begins 
now  to  think  thefe  bleffings  are  not  worth  fighting 
for  any  longer,  and  therefore  defires  a  peace. 

But  the  advocates  on  the  other  fide  cry  out,  that 
we  might  have  had  a  better  peace,  than  is  now  in 
agitation,  above  two  years  ago.  Suppoiing  this  to 
be  true,  I  do  affert,  that,  by  parity  of  reafon,  we 
muft  expect  one  juft  fo  much  the  woife  about  two 
years  hence.  If  thofe  in  power  could  then  have 
given  us  a  better  peace,  more  is  their  infamy  and 
guilt,  that  they  did  it  not  Why  did  they  infift 
upon  conditions,  which  they  were  certain  would 
■never  be  granted  ?  We  allow,  it  was  in  their  power 
to  have  put  a  good  end  to  the  war,  and  left  the  na- 
tion in  fome  hope  of  recovering  itfelf.  And  this 
is  what  Ave  charge  them  with  as  aniwerable  to  God, 
their  country,  and  poiterity,  that  the  bleeding 
condition  of  their  fellow-l-ubjects  was  a  feather  in 
the  balance  with  their  private  ends. 

When  we  oiler  to  lament  the  heavy  debts  and 
-poverty  of  the  nation,  it  is  pleiff.nt  to  hear  fome 
men ■  anfwer  ill  that  can  be  laid,  by  crying  up  the 
power  of  England,  the  courage  of  England,  the 
ioexhauftib'e  riches  of  England.  I  have  heard  a 
man  *  very  fanguine  upon  this  iubj eel,  with  a  good 

*  The  late  Loid  II  .iifax. 

Vol.  If.  X  em- 
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employment  for  life,  and  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  in  the  funds,  :fcidding  us  toke  couragi^  and 
warranting  that  all  would  go  welL  This  is  the  ftyle 
or  men  at  eafe,  who  lay  heavy  burdens  upon  others, 
which  they  would  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers* 
I  have  known  ibme  people  fuch  ill  computers,  as 
to  imagine  the  many  millions  in  flocks  and  annui- 
ties are  fo  much  real  wealth  in  the  nation;  whereas 
every  farthing  of  it  is  entirely  loft  to  us,  fcattc;ed 
in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain  ;  and  die  landed 
men,  who  now  pay  the  intereir,  .rnuft  .at  lufh  pay 
the  principal. 

Fourthly,  Thofe  who  are  againft  any  peace  with- 
out Spain,  have,  1  doubt,  been  ill  informed  as  to 
the  low  condition  of  France,  and  the  mighty  con- 
fluences oi  -our  fucceftes.     As  to   the  fhit,    it 
muit  be  confefTed,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Rami- 
lies,  the    French  were  fo   difcouraged  with  their 
frequent  lofles,  and  fo  impatient  for  a  peace,  that 
their  King  was   refolved  to  comply  upon  any  rea- 
fonable  terms.    But  when  his  fubjectswere  inform- 
ed of  our  exorbitant  demands,  they  grew  jealous 
of  his  honour,  and  were  unanimous  to  aflift  him  in 
continuing  the  war  at  any  hazard,  rather  than  fub- 
mit,     This  fully  reftored  his   authority  ;  and  the 
funplies  he  hath  received  from  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies,  which  in  all  are  computed,  fince  the  war, 
to  amount  to  four  hundred  millions  of  livres,  and 
all  mfpfcie,  have  enabled  him   to  pay  his  troops. 
Befides,  the  money  is  fpent  in  his  own  country ; 
and  he  hath   fince  waged  war  in  the  moft  thrifty 
manner  by  acting  on  the  defenilve  ;  compounding 
with  us  every  campaign   for  a  town,  which  cofts 
us  fifty  times   more  than  it  is  worth,  either   as  to 
the  value,  or  the  confequences.     Then  he  is  at  no 
charge  for  a  fleet,  further   than  providing  priva- 
teers, wherewith  his  fubjecls  carry  on  a  piratical 
war  at  their  own  expence,    and  he  iliares  in  the 
profit;    which    hath  been    very   confiderable   to 

France, 
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France,,  and  of  infinite  ciifad vantage  tons,  not  on- 
ly by  the  perpetual  loiTes  we  have  fuffered,  to  an 
immenfe  value,  but  by  the  general  difcouragement 
of  trade,  on  which  we  fo  much  depend.  All  this 
confidered,  with  the  circumftances  of  chat  govern- 
ment; where  the  prince  Jis  matter  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  fo  mighty  a  kingdom,  mews  that  mo- 
narch not  to  be  10  funk  in  his  affairs  as  we  have  i- 
magined,  and  have  long  flattered  ourfelves  with 
the  hopes  of, 

Thofe  who  are  againi>  any  peace  without  Spain, 
feem  likewife  to  have  b--en  miftaken  in  judging 
our  victories,  and  other  iircefTes,  to  have  been  of 
greater  confequence  than  tliey  really  were. 

When  our  armies  take  a  -own  in  Flanders,  the 
Dutch  are  immediately  put  into  poJJ'cfficn,  and  we"' 
at  home  make  bonfires.  I  have  fometimes  pitied 
the  deluded  people  to  fee  them  fquandering  away 
their  fewel  to  fo  little  purpoie.  For  example  : 
what  is  it  to  us  that  Bouchainis  taken,  about  which- 
the  warlike  politicians  of  the  coffeehoufe  make  fuch 
a  clutter  ?  What  though  the  garrifon  furrendered 
prifoners  of  war,  and  in  fight  of  the  enemy  ?  We 
are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  be  fed  with  points  of 
honour.  What  advantage  have  we,  but  that  of 
fpending  three  or  four  millions  more  to  get  ano- 
ther town  for  the  States,  which  may  open  them  a 
new  country  for  contributions ',  and  increafe  the  per- 
quifites  of  the  general  ? 

In  that  war  of  ten  years  under  the  late  King, 
when  our  commanders  and  foldiers  were  raw  and 
unexperienced,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  are  at 
prefent,  we  loft  battles  and  towns,  as  well  as  we 
gained  them  of  late,  fince  thofe  gentlemen  have 
better  learned  their  trade  ;  yet  we  bore  up  then,  as 
the  French"  do  now  :  nor  was  there  any  thing  deci- 
five  in  their  fucceffes  ;  they  grew  weary  as  well  as 
we,  and  at  lafl  confented  to  a  peace,  under  ivhich 
we  might  have  been  happy  enough,  if  it  had  not 
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been  followed  by  that  wife  treaty  of  partition,. which 
revived  the  flame  that  hath  lafted  ever  fince.  I  fee 
nothing  elfe  in  the  modern  way  of  making  war, 
but  that  the  fide  which  can  hold  out  longeft,  will 
end  it  with  moil  advantage,  In  fuch  a  clofe  coun- 
try as  Flanders,  where  it  is  carried  on  by  fiegesr 
the  army  that  acts-  offeniively  is  at  a  much  greater, 
expence  of  men  and  money;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
town  taken,  in  the  common  forms,  where  the  be- 
fiegers  have  not  the  worfe  of  the  bargain.  I  never- 
yet  knew  a  foldier,  who  would  not  affirm,  that  any 
town  might  be  taken,  if  you  were  content  to  be  at 
the  charge.  If  you  will  count  upon  facrificing  {o 
much  blood  and  treafure,  the  reft  is  all  a  regular, 
eftablifhecl  method,  which  cannot  fail.  When  the 
King  of  France,  in  the  times  of  his  grandeur,  fat 
down  before  a  town,  his  generals  and  engineers, 
would  often  fix,  the  day  when  it  mould  furrender  t. 
the  enemy,  fen fible  of  all  this,  hath,  for  fome. 
years  paft  avoided  a  battle,  where  he  hath  fo  ill 
fucceeded,  and  taken  a  furer  way  to  confume  us  by 
letting  our  courage  evaporate  againft  ftones  and 
rubbifh,  and  facrirlcing  a  fingle  town  to  a  cam- 
paign, which  he  can  fo  much  better  afford  to  lofe 
than  we  to  take. 

Lajlly,  Thofe  who  are  fo  violently  againft  any. 
peace  without  Spain  being  reftored  to  the  houfe  o£ 
Auftria,  have  not,  I  believe,  caft  their  eye  upon  a 
cloud  gathering  in  the  north,  which  we  have  help- 
ed to  raife,  and  may  quickly  break  in  a  ftorm  upon 
cur  heads. 

The  northern  war  hath  been  on  foot  almoft  ever. 
iince  our  breach  with  France.  The  fuccefs  of  it  is, 
various ;  but  one  effect  to  be  apprehended  was  al- 
ways the  fame,  that  fooner  or  later  it  would  in- 
volve us  in  its  confequences;  and  that  whenever. 
this  happened,  let  our  fuccefs  be  never  fo  great  a- 
gainft  France,  from  that  moment  France  would 


have  the  advantage. 
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By  our  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Travendall,  we 
were  obliged  to  hinder  the  Kins;  of  Denmark  from 
engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  It  was  at  that 
time  underflood  by  all  parties,  and  £o  declared,  e- 
ven  by  the  Britifh  minifters,  that  this  engagement 
fpecially  regarded  Denmark's  not  amfdng  King  Au- 
gustus. But  however,  if  this  had  not  been  fo,  yet 
our  obligation  to  Sweden  iiood  in  force  by  virtue 
of  former  treaties  with  that  crown,  which  were  all 
revived  and  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent  one,  con- 
cluded at  the  Hague  by  Sir  Tofeph  Williaitifon,  and 
Moniieur  Lilienroot,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
King's  reign. 

However,  the  war  in  the  north  proceeded  ;  and 
our  not  affifting  Sweden  was  at  ieaft  as  well  cxcu- 
fed  by  the  war  which  we  were  entangled  in,  as  his 
not  contributing  his  contingent  to  the  empire, 
whereof  he  is  a  member,  was  excufed  by  the  prcf- 
fures  he  lay  under,  having  a  confederacy  to  deal 
with. 

In  this  war  the  King  of  Sweden  was  victorious  ; 
and  what  dangers  were  we  not  then  expoled  to  ? 
what  fears  were  we  not  in  ?  He  marched  into  Sax- 
ony, and  if  he  had  really  been  in  the  French  inte- 
reit,  might  at  once  have  put  us  under  the  greateft 
difficulties.  But  the  torrent  turned  another  way, 
and  he  contented  himfelf  with  impoling  on  his  ene- 
my the  treaty  of  Alt  Raftadt  ;  by  which  K.  Au- 
gustus makes  an  abfolute  ceflion  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  renounces  any  title  to  it,  acknowledges 
Staniflaus ;  and  then  both  he  and  the  K.  of  Swe- 
den join  in  defiring  the  guarantee  of  England  and 
Holland.  The  Queen  did  not  indeed  give  this 
guarantee  in  form  ;  but  as  a  ftep  towards  it,  the 
title  of  King  was  given  to  Staniflaus  by  a  letter  from 
her  Majefty  ;  and  the  ftrongeft  afTurances  were  gi- 
ven to  the  Swedifh  minifter,  in  her  Majefty's  name, 
and  in  a  committee  of  council,  that  the  guarantee 
ihould  fpeedily  be  granted  •  and  that  in  the  mean 
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while  it  was  the  fame  thing  as  if  the  forms  were 
pah^ed. 

In  1708  K.  Augufhis  made  the  campaign  in  Flan' 
ders :  what  meafures  he  might  at  that  time  take,  or 
of  what  nature  the  arguments  might  be  that  he  made, 
life  of,  is  not  known  :  but  immediately  after  he 
breaks  through  all  he  had  done,  marches  into  Po- 
land, and  reaiTumes  the  crown. 

After  this  we  apprehended,  that  the  peace  of  J'.he 
empire  might  be  endangered ;  and  therefore  enter- 
ed into  an  act  of  guarantee  for  the  neutrality  of  it. 
The  King  of  Sweden  refufed  upon  feveral  accounts 
to  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty  ;  particularly 
becaufe  we  went  out  of  the  empire  to  cover  Poland 
and  Jutland,  but  did  not  go  out  of  it  to  cover  the 
territories  of  Sweden. 

Let  us  therefore  coniider  what  is  our  cafe  at  pre- 
fent.  If  the  King  of  Sweden  return  and  get  the 
better,  he  will  think  himfelf  under  no  obligation 
of  having  any  regards  to  the  interefts  of  the  allies  \ 
but  will  naturally  purfue,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
preffion,  his  enemy  wherever  he  finds  him.  In  this 
cafe  the  corps  of  the  neutrality  is  obliged  to  oppofe 
him  ;  and  fo  we  are  engaged  in  a  fecond  war,  be- 
fore the  firft  be  ended. 

If  the  northern  confederates  fucceed  againft  Swe- 
den, how  {hall  we  be  able  to  preferve  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  north,  fo  eilential  to  our  trade  as 
well  as  in  many  other  refpects  ?  What  will  become 
of  that  great  fupport  of  the  P;  otejiant  intereft  in 
Germany,  which  is  the  footing  that  the  Swedes  now 
have  in  the  empire  ?  Or  who  fhall  anfwer,  that 
thefe  princes,  after  they  have  fettled  the  north  to 
their  minds,  may  not  take  a  fancy  to  look  fouth- 
ward,  anc  m  ike  their  peace  with  France  according 
to  their  own  fchemes  ? 

And  laitly,  if  the  King  of  PruiTia,  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  and  other  princes,   whole  dominions 
lie  contiguous,  be  forced  to  draw  from  thofe  ar- 
mies 
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rnies  which  act  againft  France,  we  muft  live  in 
hourly  expectation  of  having  thofe  troops  recalled, 
which  they  now  leave  with  us  ;  and  this  recall  may 
happen  in  the  midft  of  a  liege,  or  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle.  Is  it  therefore  our  intereir.  to  toil  on  in  a 
ruinous  war  for  an  impracticable- end,- till  one  of 
thefe  cafes  fhall  happen,  or  to  get  under*ihelter  be- 
fore the  florin  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  prefent  miniftry  (pro- 
vided they  could  get  over  the  obligations  of  honour 
and  confeience)  might  find  their  advantage  in  ad- 
viiing  the  continuance  of  the  war,.. as  well  as  the 
laft  did,  although  not  in  the  fame  degree  after  the 
kingdom  hath  been  fo  much  exhaufted.  They 
might  prolong  it,  till  the  parliament  defire  a  peace  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  them  in  full  pofTefrlon 
of  power.  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that  their  pro- 
ceedings at  prefent  are  meant  to  ferve  their  country 
directly  againft  their  private  intereft;  whatever  cla- 
mour may  be  raifed  by  thofe,  who  for  the  vileft 
ends  would  remove  heaven  and  earth  to  oppofe 
their  meafures.  But  they  think  it  infinitely  better 
to  accept  fuch  terms  as  will  fecure  our  trade,  find 
a-fufficient  barrier  for  the  States,  give  reafonable  fa- 
tisfa£!ion  to  the  Emperor,  and  reftore  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe,  although  without  adding  Spain  to 
the  empire  ;  rather  than  go  in  a  languifhing  way, 
upon  the  vain  expectation  of  fome  improbable  turn 
for  the  recovery  of  that  monarchy  out  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  ;  and  at  laft  be  forced  to  a  worfe  peace, 
by  fome  of  the  allies  falling  off  upon  our  utter  in- 
ability to  continue  the  war. 


Some 
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Some  Remarks  on  the  Barrier-treaty 
between  her  Majefiy  and  the  States- 
General. 

To  which  are  added,  The  faid  Barrier-treaty, 
with  the  two  feparate  articles ;  Part  of  the  Coun- 
ter-project ;  The  fentiments  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  Count  Sinzendorf  upon  the  faid  treaty; 
and,  A  reprefentation  of  the  En glifh  merchants 
at  Bruges. 

Written  in  the  year  1712. 


PREFACE. 

"STTHEN  I  publifhed  the  difcourfe,  called,  The 
™ v  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  I  had  thoughts  either 
of  inferting  or  annexing  the  Barrier-treaty  at  length, 
with  fucli  obfervations  as  I  conceived  might  be  ufe- 
ful  for  public  information  :  but  that  difcourfe  tak- 
ing up  more  room  than  I  designed,  after  my  utmoft 
endeavours  to  abbreviate  it,  I  contented  myfelf  on- 
ly with  making  fome  few  reflections  upon  that  fa- 
mous treaty,  fufficient,  as  I  thought,  to  anfwer  the 
defign  of  my  book.  I  have  iince  heard,  that  my 
readers  in  general  feemed  to  wifh  I  had  been  more 
particular,  and  have  difcovered  an  impatience  to 
have  that  treaty  made  public,  efpecially  fince  it  hath 
been  laid  before  the  houfe  of  Commons, 

That  I  may  give  fome  light  to  the  reader,  who  is 
sot  well  verfed  in  thofe  affairs,  he  may  pleafe  to 

know, 
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know,  that  a  project  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with 
the  States  wastranfmitted  hither  from  Holland; 
but  being  difapproved  of  by  our  court  in  feveral 
parts,  a  new  project  or  fcheme  of  a  treaty  was 
drawn  up  here,  with  many  additions  and  altera- 
tions. This  laft  was.  called  the  count er-proj eft  ;  and- 
was  the  meafure,  whereby  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  my  Lord  Townlliend  were  commanded 
and  instructed  to  proceed  in  negotiating  a  treaty  cf 
barrier  with  the  States. 

I  have  added  a  tranflation  of  this  count er~proj eft 
in  thofe  articles  where  it  differs  from  the  barrier- 
treaty^  that  the  reader,  by  comparing  them  toge- 
ther, may  judge  how  punctually  thofe  negotiators 
obferved  their  inftructions.  I  have  likewife  fub- 
joined  the  fentiments  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Count  de  Sinzendorf,  relating  to  this  trea- 
ty, written,  I  fuppofe,  while  it  was  negotiating. 
And,  laftly,  Ihave  added  a  copy  of  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  Britilh  merchants  at  Bruges,  iignify- 
ing  what  inconveniencies  they  already  felt  and  fur- 
lier  apprehended  from  this  barrier-treaty. 
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Some  Remarks  on  the  Barrier-treaty, 

IMagine  a  reafonable  perfon  in  China  reading 
the  following  treaty,  and  one  who  was  ignorant 
cf  our  affairs,  or  omv  geography  :  he  would  con- 
ceive their  Hig;h  Mi^htmeffes  the  States-General  to- 
b^  fome  vaft  powerful  commonwealth,  like  that  of 
Komej  and  her  Majesty  to  be  a  petty  prince, 

like 


*  Dr.  Swift  commenced  the  champion  of  Queen  Anne's  Tory  mi- 
nify as  early  as  .he  month  of  November  S710,  under  th-e  tide  of 
The  Examiner.  Beftde  which  he  wrote  feveral  other  papers  in  defence 
of  the  Queen,  th^  ccnftuui  n,  aid  the  miniifry  ;  partcuhvly  Some 
ad-vice  to  the  memb  r±  of  the  Otlober  dub  5  The  coiduEl  of  tte  allies  ;  Re- 
marks on  the  bar>ur  treaty  5  7%?  tiubtic  jphit  of  the  V/higs,  (a  treatife 
wherein  we  may  obferve  how  well  the  Doctor  was  acquainted  with 
the  fcvdal  interefts  and  deiigns  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe)  \  The 
preface  to  the  Bifiop  of  Sarwri's  \niroduSt\on\  and,  Some  free  thoughts,  on' 
the  prefent  fia:e  of  affairs.  Thefe  are  a  courfe  of  writings  not  to  be- 
confi'ered  in  the  light  of  occajional  pamphlets,  or  little  paltry  j ournah, 
thrown  into  the  world  by  fome  hackney  jade?  in  the  defence  of  corrup- 
tion, and  to  fcrve  the  iniquitous  defigns  of  a  party.  No ;  thefe  writ- 
ings are  to  be  confidered,  and  read  over  and  over  again,  as  IccTturcs  of 
true,  unprejudiced,  constitutional  politics,  calculated  to  expefi  the 
enemies  of  the  public,  and  to  maintain  at  once  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  I  cannot  bet 
think,  whoever  is  totally  unacquainted  with  thefe  political  traitr, 
might  be  tempted  to  revife  them  carefully,  were  it  onlyjxr  the  fake 
of  extracting  fome  points  of  hilrory,  which,   to  many  thoufinds   of 

the  prefent  age,  are  fomewhat  more  than  paradoxes. Whoever 

pretends  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Queen  Anne"s  reign,  without  reviling 
diligently  the  works  of  this  great  author,  will  produce  n  ithing  better 
than  fome  lame,  partial,  infigmticant  Grubftreet  performance,  like  ■ 
the  reft  of  thofe  vile  accounts  which  have  already,  in  defiance  of 
trurh,  been  impofed  upon  the  world.  I  am  fu're  the  prefent  genera- 
tion of  men,  that  is,  the  prefent  generation  of  landed  men,  who  are 
in  fact  the  only  proprietors  of  the  whole  kingdom,  feel  it  to  their 
coft,   that  Shift's  reafonings  are  juft,  and  that  all  his  accounts  are 

£r.ueu 
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like  one  of  thofe  to  whom  that  republic  would 
fometimes  fend  a  diadem  for  a  prefent,  when  they 
behaved  themfelves  well,  otherwise  could  depofe  at 
pleafure,  and  place  whom  they  thought  fit  in  his 
itead.  Such  a  man  would  think,  that  the  States 
had  taken  our  prince  and  us  into  their  protetlion  ; 
-and  in  return  honoured  us  fo  far,  as  to  make  ule 
of  our  troops  as  fome  fmall  afiiftance  in  their  con- 
quefts,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  empire,  or  to 
prevent  the  incurlions  of  barbarians  upon  fome  of 
their  outlying  provinces.  But  how  muft  it  found 
in  an  European  ear,  that  Great  Britain,  after  main- 
taining a  war  for  fo  many  years,  with  fo  much  glo- 
ry and  fuccefs,  and  fuch  prodigious  expence,  after 
faving  the  Empire,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  and  al- 
moft  recovering  Spain,  mould,  towards  the  clofe 
of  a  war,  enter  into  a  treaty  widi  feven  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, to  fecure  to  them  a  dominion  larger  than 
their  own,  which  fhe  had  conquered  for  them ;  to 
undertake  for  a  great  deal  more  without  itipulating 
the  leaft  advantage  for  herfelf ;  and  accept,  as  an  t- 
quivalent,  the  mean  condition  of  thofe  States  aflift- 
ing  to  preferve  her  Queen  on  the  throne,  whom  by 
God's  ailiitance  me  is  able  to  defend  againft  all  her 
Majefty's  enemies  and  allies  put  together  ? 

Such  a  wild  bargain  could  never  have  been  made 
for  us,  if  the  States  had  not  found  it  their  inttreft 
to  ufe  very  powerful  motives  with  the  chief  advif- 
ers,  (I  fay  nothing  of  the  perfon  immediately  em- 
ployed) ;  and  if  a  party  here  at  home  had  not  been 
relblved,  for  ends  and  purpofes  very  well  known, 


true.     Swift. Mr.  Swift  thinks  the  Dean's  political  tracts 

fhould  have  been  ranged  in  his  works  in  the  order  in  which  he  has 
mentioned  them  ;  and  that  his  feveral  poems  relative  to  thofe  times, 
and  which  in  truth  greatly  illuflrate  his  political  tr?cls,  ought  to  be 
read  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Tb>  virtues  of  Sid  Harriet  the  magi- 
cian s  rod;  The  fable  of Midas }  Atlas,  cr,  The  tr.inijlcr  of  fiate  ;  Ho- 
race, epift.  7.  lock  1.  imitatcj,  ard  addrejfed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford; 
Horace,  frt.  6-  beck  z.  fart  of  it  Militated;  The  autko,  onbimfeif\  lit 
foggot ;    7s  ile  Earl  of  Oxford  in  the  tower, 

to 
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to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  they  had  any  occ:i< 
iion  for  it. 

The  counter-project  of  this  treaty  made  here  at 
London-was  bad  enough  in  all  conference  :  I  have 
faid  fomething  of  it  in  the  preface ;  her  Majefty's 
minifters  were  inftructed  to  proceed  by  it  in  their 
negotiation.  There  was  one  point  in  that  project, 
which  would  have  been  of  confequence  to  Britain, 
"and  one  or  two  more  where  tfye  advantages  of  the 
States  were  not  fo  very  exorbitant,  and  where  fome 
care  was  taken  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  our  good  allies  and  friends  could  not  be 
brought  to  any  terms  with  us,  unlcfs  by  ftriking  at 
every  particular  that  might  do  us  any  good,  and 
adding  (till  more  to  thofe  whereby  fo  much  was  al- 
ready granted  ?  For  inftance,  the  article  about  de- 
molishing of  Dunkirk  furely  might  have  remained ; 
which  was  of  fome  benefit  to  the  States,  as  well  as 
of  mighty  advantage  to  us  ;  and  which  the  French 
King  hath  lately  yielded  in  one  of  his  prelimina- 
ries, although  clogged  witli  the  demand  of  an  e- 
quivalent,  which  will  owe  its  difficulty  only  to  this 
treatv. 

But  let  me  now  ccmnder  the  treaty  itfelf.  Aincmg 
the  one  and  twenty  articles,  of  which  it  comiTts, 
only  two  have  any  relation  to  us,  importing  that 
the  Dutch  are  to  be  guarantees  of  our  fucceffion, 
and  are  not  to  enter  Into  any  treaty  until  the  Queen 
is  acknowledged  by  France.  Wee  know  very  'well, 
that  it  is  in  confe<puvi:e  the  intere-.ll  of  the  States, 
as  muck  as  ours,  th.it  Britain  mould  be  goveimed 
by  a  Proteflant  prince.  Beiides,  what  is  there  more 
in  this  guarantee,  than  in  all  common  leagues  of- 
fensive artel  defenfh'  \  between  two  powers,  where 
each  is  obl^cd  to  defend  the  other  ac-ainit  anv  in- 
vader  vrith  all  th-jir  ih::n:-;th  ?  Such  was  die  grand 
alii  nice  between  the  Emperor.  Britain,  and  Hol- 
land :  which  was,  or  ou<?,ht  to  have  been,  as  coed 
a  guarantee  of  our  (uc-ceilicn  to  all  intents  and  pur- 

pofcsv 
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po'fes,  as  this  in  the  barrier-treaty.  And  the  mu- 
tual engagements  in  iuch  alliances  have  been  always 
reckoned  furrkient  without  any  ieparate  benefit  to 
either  party. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  intereft  of  Britain,  that 
the  States  ihouid  have  a  iufficient  barrier  againft 
France  ;  but  their  High  MightinefTes,  for  fome  few 
years  pail,  have  put  a  different  meaning  upon  the 
word  barrier,  from  what  it  formerly  ufed  to  bear 
when  applied  to  them.  When  the  late  King  was 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  commanded  their  armies 
againft  France,  it  was  never  once  imagined,  that 
any  of  the  towns  taken  fhouid  belong  to  the  Dutch ; 
they  were  all  immediately  delivered  up  to  their  law- 
ful monarch  ;  and  Flanders  was  only  a  barrier,  to 
Holland,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  rather  than 
France.  So  in  the  grand  alliance  of  1701,  the  fe- 
veral  powers  promiling  to  endeavour  to  recover 
Flanders  for  a  barrier,  was  understood  to  be  the 
recovering  thofe  provinces  to  the  King  of  Spain  ; 
but  in  this  treaty  the  ffyle  is  wholly  changed  :  here 
are  about  twenty  towns  and  forts  of  great  import- 
ance, with  their  chatellanies  and  dependencies, 
(which  dependencies  are  likewife  to  be  enlarged  as 
much  as  poflible),  and  the  whole  revenues  of  them 
to  be  under  the  perpetual  military  government  of 
the  Dutch,  by  which  that  republic  will  be  entirely 
matters  of  the  richeft  part  of  all  Flanders  ;  and 
upon  any  appearance  of  war  they  may  put  their 
garrifons  into  any  other  place  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and  farther,  the  King  of  Spain  is  to  give 
them  a  revenue  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
a-year  to  enable  them  to  maintain  thofe  garri- 
fons. 

Why  mould  we  wonder  that  the  Dutch  are  in- 
clined to  perpetuate  the  war,  when  by  an  article  in 
this  treaty  the  King  of  Spain  "  is  not  to  poflcij. 
"  one  {ingle  town  in  the  Low  Countries,  until  a 

Vol.  II.  Y  "  peace 
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ei  peace  be  made."     The  Duke  of  Anjou,  at  the 

beginning  of  this  war,  maintained  iix  and  thirty 
thoufand  men  out  of  thole  Spanish  provinces  he 
then  poiTeiied  :  to  which  if  we  add  the  many  towns 
fince  taken,  which  were  not  m  the  late  King  of 
Spain's  poffeffion  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  all 
their  territories  and  dependencies ;  it  is  viiible 
what  forces  the  ..States  may  be  able  to  keep,  even 
without  any  charge  to  their  peculiar  dominions. 

The  towns  and  chatellanies  of  this  barrier  .always 
maintained  their  garrifons,  when  they  were  ia  the 
hands  of  France  ;  and,  as  it  is  reported,  returned 
a  considerable  fum  of  money  into  the  King's  cof- 
fers ;  yet  the  King  of  Spain  is  obliged  by  this  trea- 
ty (as  we  have  already  obferved)  to  add  over  and 
above  a  revenue  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
a-year.  We  know  likewife,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Spaniih  Netherlands  is  already 
pawned  to  the  States  ;  io  that  after  a  peace  nothing 
will  be  left  to  the  fovereign,  nor  will  the  people 
be  much  eafed  of  the  taxes  they  at  preient  labour 
under. 

Thus  the  States,  by  virtue  of  this  barrier-treaty, 
will  in  effect  be  abfolute  fovereigns  of  ail  Flan- 
ders, and  of  the  whole  revenues  in  the  utmoil: 
extent. 

And  here  I  cannot  without  fome  contempt  take 
notice  of  a  fort  of  reafoning  offered  by  feveral  peo- 
ple *,  that  the  many  towns  we  have  taken  for  the 
Dutch  are  of  no  advantage,  becaufe  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  thofe  towns  are  fpent  in  maintaining  them. 
For,  flrit,  the  fact  is  manifeftly  falfe,  particularly' 
as  to  Lifle  and  fome  others.  Secondly,  the  States 
after  a  peace  are  to  have  four  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  a-year  out  of  the  remainder  of  Flanders, 
which  is  then  to  be  left  to  Spain.  And  lafrly,  fup- 
pofe  all  thefe  acquired  dominions  will  not  bring  a 
penny  into  their  treafury,  what  can  be  of  greater 

cenfe- 
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ccnfequence,  than  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  mighty 
army  out  of  their  new  conquefts,  which  before 
they  always  did  by  taxing  their  natural  iubjects  ? 

How  fhall  we  be  able  to  anfwer  it  to  K.  Charles 
HI.  that  while  we  pretend  to  endeavour  reftoring 
iiim  to  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain,  we  join  at 
fhe  fame  time  with  the  jSutch  to  deprive  him  of 
his  natural  right  to  the  Low  Countries  ? 

But  fuppofe  by  a  Dutch  barrier  muft  now  be  un- 
rieritood  only  what  is  to  be  in  pofieiilon  of  the 
States  ;  yet,  even  under  this  acceptation  of  the 
word,  nothing  was  originally  meant  except  a  barrier 
againlt  France  ;  whereas  feveral  towns  demanded 
by  the  Dutch  in  this  treaty  can  be  of  no  ufe  at  ail 
in  fuch  a  barrier.  And  this  is  the  fentiment  even 
of  Prince  Eugene  himfelf,  (the  preient  oracle  and 
idol  of  the  party  here),  who  fays,  "  that  Dender- 
mond,  Oftend,  and  the  caltle  of  Gand,  do  in 
no  fort  belong  to  the  barrier  ;  nor  can  be  of  o- 
ther  ufe,  than  to  make  the  States-General  maf- 
ters  of  the  Low  Countriers,  and  hinder  their 
trade  with  England."  And  further,  "  that 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country  know 
very  well,  that  to  fortify  Lier  and  Halle  can  give 
no  fecurity  to  the  States  as  a  barrier,  but  only 
raife  a  jealoufy  in  the  people,  that  thofe  places 
are  only  fortified  in  order  to  block  up  BrufYels, 
and  the  other  great  towns  of  Brabant." 
In  thofe  towns  ?f  Flanders  where  the  Dutch  arc 
to  have  garrifons,  but  the  eccleliaftical  and  civil 
power  to  remain  to  the  King  of  Spain  after  a  peace; 
the  States  have  power  to  fend  arms,  ammunition, 
and  victuals,  without  paying  cuftoms  ;  under  which 
pretence  they  will  engrofs  the  whole  trade  of  thofe 
towns,  exclusive  of  all  other  nations. 

This  Prince  Eugene  likewife  forefaw  ;  and  in  hU 
observations  upon  this  treaty,  here  annexed,  pro- 
pofed  a  remedy  for  it. 


Y  2  And 
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And  if  the  Dutch  {hail  pleafe  to  think,  that  the 
whole  Spanilh  Netherlands  are  not  a  fufficient  bar- 
rier for  them,  I  know  no  remedy  from  the  words 
.of  this  treaty,  but  that  we  muft  ftill  go  on  and  con- 
quer for  them  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  For  the 
Queen  is  obliged,  whenever  a  peace  is  treated,  to 
procure  for  them  whatever  foal  I  be  thought  necejjary 
beiides  ;  and  where  their  necefiity  will  terminate,  is 
not  very  eafy  to  forefee. 

Could  any  of  her  Majefty's  fubjects  conceive, 
that  in  thofe  very  towns  we  have  taken  for  the 
Dutch,  and  given  into  their  poiTeffion  as  a  bay  riery 
either  the  States  fhould  demand,  or  our  minijler.s 
allow,  that  the  fubjects  of  Britain  mould,  in  refpecfc 
to  their  trade,  be  ufed  worfe  than  they  were  under 
the  late  King  of  Spain  ?  yet  this  is  the  fact,  as  mon- 
jflrous  as  it  appears  :  all  goods  going  to  or  coming 
from  Newport  or  Oftend  are  to  pay  the  fame  du- 
ties, as  thofe  that  pafs  by  the  Scheld  under  the 
Dutch  forts  :  and  this  in  effecl  is  to  {hut  out  all  o- 
ther  nations  from  trading  to  Flanders.  The  Eng- 
lish merchants  at  Bruges  complain,  that  "  after 
"  they  have  paid  the  King  ot  Spain's  duty  for 
"  goods  imported  at  Oftend,  the  feme  goods  are 
"  made  liable  to  further  duties,  when  they  are  car- 
"  ried  from  thence  into  the  towns  of  the  Dutch 
"  new  conqueftsf ;  anddefire  only  the  fame  privileges 
"  of  trade  they  had  before  the  death  of  the  late 
"  King  of  Spain,  Charles  II."  And  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  treaty,  the  Dutch  have  already  ta- 
ken off  eight  per  cent,  from  all  goods  they  fend  to 
the  Spanilh  Flanders,  but  left  it  {till  upon  us. 

But  what  is  very  furprifing,  in  the  very  fame  ar- 
ticle., where  our  good  friends  and  allies  are  wholly 
fhutting  us  out  from  trading  in  thofe  towns  we  have 
conquered  for  them  with  fo  much  blood  and  trea- 
fure,  the  Queen  is  obliged  to  procure,  that  the 
States  {hail  be  ufed  as  favourably  in  their  trade  over 

all 
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all  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions,  as  her  own  fuh- 
jects,  or  as  ihe  people  mojl  favoured.  This  I  humbly 
conceive  to  be  perfect  boys  play  ;  Crofs  I  ivin,  and 
pile  you  lofe  *  ;  or,  V/hafs  yours  is  mine,  and  what  *S 
mine  is  my  oivn.  Now,  if  it  mould  happen,  that  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  fonie  ports  or  towns  fhould  be 
yielded  us  for  the  fecurky  of  our  trade,  in  any  part 
of  the  Spanifh  dominions  at  how  great  a  diftance 
foever,  I  fbppofe  the  Dutch  would  go  on  with  their 
boys  play,  and  challenge  half  by  virtue  of  that  arti- 
cle :  or  would  they  be  content  with  the  military  go- 
vernment and  the  revenues,  and  reckon  them  a- 
mong  v/bqt  fhail  be  thought  neceffary  for  their  bar- 
rier ? 

This  prodigious  article  is  introduced  as  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  treaty  of  Munfter  made  about  the 
year  1648,  at  a  time  when  England  was  in  the  ut> 
moit  confuiion,  and  very  much  to  our  difadvan- 
tage.  Thofe  parts  in  that  treaty,  fo  unjuft  in  them- 
fflves  and  fo  prejudicial  to  our  trade,  ought  in  rea- 
fon  to  have  been  remitted  rather  than  confirmed 
upon  us  for  the  time  to  come.  But  this  is  Dutch 
partnership  ;  to  mare  in  all  our  beneficial  bargains* 
and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs,  even  from  thofe 
which  we  have  got  for  them. 

In  one  part  of  The  conducl  of  the  allies,  Szc.  among 
ether  remarks  upon  this  treaty,  I  make  it  a  quef- 
tion,  whether  it  were  right  in  point  of  policy  or 
prudence  to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  be  a  guaran- 
tee-to our  fucceffion  ;  becaufe  by  that.means  "  we 
"  put  it  out  of  the  powrer  of  our  legiilature  to  al- 
"  ter  the  fucceflion,  how  much  foever  the  neceflity 
"  of  the  kingdom  may  require  it  ?"  To  comply 
with  the  cautions  of  ibme  people,   I  explained  my 

*  The  two  fides  of  our  coin  were  once  diftjn.guifheJ  by  crofs  and 
fik,  as  they  avc  now  by  beads  and  tails, 

Y  3  meaning 
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meaning  in  the  following  editions .     I  was  aiTtrred,  that 
my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  affirmed,  that  paflage  was 
treafon.     One  of  my  anfwerers,  I  think,  decides  as 
favourably  ;    and  I  am  told,    that  paragraph  was 
read  very  lately,  during  a  debate,  with  a  comment 
in  very  injurious  terms,  which  perhaps  might  have 
been  {pared.     That    the   legiflatnre   mould   have 
power  to  change  the  fucceffion,  whenever  the   ne- 
ceffities  of  the  kingdom  require,  is  fo  very  ufeful 
towards  preferving  our  religion  and  liberty,  that  I 
know  not  how  to  recant.     The  worft  of  this  opi- 
nion is,  that  at  firft  light  it  appears  to  be  IVhiggiJJj ; 
but  the  diitinction  is  thus  :  the  Whigs  are  for  chang- 
ing the  fucceffion  when  they  think  fit,  although  the 
entire  legiflatnre  do  not  confent ;  I  think  it  ought 
never  to  be  done  but  upon  great  neceffity,  and  that 
with  the  fancYion  of  the  whole  legiflatnre.     Do 
thefe   gentlemen  of  revolution-principles  think  it 
impoffible,  that  we  mould  ever  have  occafion  again 
to  change  our  fucceffion  ?  And  if  fuch  an  accident 
mould  fall  out,  mull:  we  have  no  remedy  until  the 
feven  provinces  will  give  their  confent  ?  Suppofe  that 
this  virulent  party  among  us  were  as  able,  as  fome 
are  willing,  to  raile  a  rebellion  for  reinftating  them 
in  power,  and  would  apply  themfelves  to  the  Dutch 
as  guarantees  of  our  fucceffion  to  affift  them  with 
all  their  force,  under  pretence  that  the  Queen  and 
mini/try,  a  great  majority  of  both  houfes,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  were  for  bringing  over  France, 
Popery,  and  the  pretender  ?    Their  High  Mighti- 
nefTes  would,  as  I  take  it,  be  fole  judges  of  the  con- 
troverfy,  and  probably  decide  it  fo  well,    that  in 
fome  time  we  might  have  the  happinefs  of  becom- 
ing a  province  to  Holland.     I  am  humbly  of  opi- 
nion, that  there  are  two  qualities   necefTary  to  a 
reader   before  his  judgment   fliould  be   allowed  ; 
thefe  are,  common  honefty,   and  common  fenfe  ; 
and  that  no  man  could   have  mifreprefented  that 

para- 
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paragraph  in  my  diicourfe,  unlefs  he   were  utterly 
deftitute  of  one  or  both. 

The  preiumptive  fuccelTbr,  and  her  immediate 
heirs,  have  fo  eftablifhed  a  reputation  in  the  world 
for  their  piety,  wifdom,  and  humanity,  that  no 
neceflity  of  this  kind  is  like  to  appear  in  their 
days  :  But  I  mull  itill  iniift,  that  it  is  a  diminution 
to  the  independency  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  to  call  at  every  door  for  help  to  put  her 
laws  in  execution.  And  we  ought  to  confider, 
that  if  in  ages  to  come  fuch  a  prince  mould  hap- 
pen to  be  in  iucceflion  to  our  throne,  who  Ihould 
be  intirely  unable  to  govern;  that  very  motive 
might  incline  our  guarantees  to  fupport  him,  the 
more  effectually  to  bring  the  rivals  of  their  trade 
into  confulion  and  diforder. 

But  to  return  :  The  Queen  is  here  put  under 
the  unreafonable  obligation  of  being  guarantee  of 
the  whole  barrier  treaty  ;  of  the  Dutch  having 
polTeiilon  of  the  faid  barrier,  and  the  revenues 
thereof  before  a  peace  ;  of  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  by  the  King  of  Spain  ; 
that  the  States  fliall  poflefs  their  barrier,  even  be- 
fore K.  Charles  is  in  poffefTion  of  the  Spanifh  Ne- 
therlands; although  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
grand  alliance  her  Majefty  is  under  no  obligation 
to  do  any  thing  of  this  nature,  except  in  a  general 
treaty. 

All  kings,  princes,  and  ftates  are  invited  to  en- 
ter into  this  treaty,  and  to  be  guarantees  of  its 
execution.  This  article,  though  very  frequent  in 
treaties,  feerns  to  look  very  oddly  in  that  of 
the  barrier.  Popiih  princes  are  here  invited 
among  others  to  become  guarantees  of  our 
Protectant  fucceflion  ;  every  petty  prince  in 
Germany  mult  be  intreated  to  preferve  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  throne.  The 
King   of  Spain  is    invited    particularly,    and     by 

name 
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name,  to  become  guarantee  of  the  execution  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  his  allies,  who  pretend  to  fight 
his  battles  and  recover  his  dominions,  ftrip  him  in 
effect  of  ail  his  ten  provinces  ;  a  clear  reaibn  why 
they  never  fent  any  forces  to  Spain,  and  why  the 
obligation,  not  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France  until  that  intire  monarchy  was  yielded  as  a 
preliminary,  was  Itruck  out  of  the  counter-project 
by  the  Dutch.  They  fought  only  in  Flanders,  be- 
caufe  there  they  only  fought  for  themfelves.  King 
Charles  muft  needs  accept  this  invitation  very 
kindly,  and  ftand  by  with  great  fatisfaclion,  while 
the  Belgic  lion  divides  the  prey,  and  afligns  it  all  to 
himfelf.  I  remember  there  was  a  parcel  of  fol- 
diers,  who  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry,  and 
then  made  him  wait  at  table,  while  they  devoured 
his  victuals  without  giving  him  a  morfel ;  and  upon 
his  expoftulating,  had  only  for  anfv/er,  Why, 
Sirrah,  are  we  not  come  here  to  protect  you  ?  And 
thus  much  for  this  generous  invitation  to  all  kings 
and  princes  to  lend  their  affiftance  and  become 
guarantees  out  of  pure  good  nature  for  fecuring 
Flanders  to  the  Dutch. 

In  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  no  care  was  taken  to  ob- 
lige the  French  King  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
iucceffion  in  her  prefent  Majefiy ;  for  want  of 
which  point  being  then  fettled,  France  refufed  to 
acknowledge  her  for  Queen  of  Great  Britain  after 
the  late  King's  death.  This  unaccountable  neglect 
(if  it  were  a  neglect)  is  here  called  an  omiflion,  and 
care  is  taken  to  fupply  it  in  the  next  general  treaty 
of  peace  *.  I  mention  this  occaflonally,  becaufe  I 
have  fome  flubborn  doubts  within  me,  whether  it 
were  a  wilful  omiflion  or  no.  Neither  do  I  herein 
reflect  in  the  leaf!  upon  the  memory  of  his  late  Ma- 
jefty,  whom  I  intirely  acquit  of  any  imputation 
upon  this  matter.     But  when  I  recollect  the  beha- 

*  Article  XX. 

viour. 
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viour,  the  language,  and  the  principles  of  forrce 
certain  perfons  in  thofe  days,  and  compare  them 
with  that  omiflion  ;  I  am  tempted  to  draw  feme 
conclusions,  which  a  certain  party  would  be  niofie 
ready  to  call  falfe  and  malicious,  than  to  prove 
them  fo. 

I  mull  here  take  leave  (becaufe  it  will  not  other- 
wile  fall  in  my  way)  to  fay  a  few  words  in  return 
to  a  gentleman,  I  know  not  of  what  character  or 
calling,  who  hath  done  me  the  honour  to  write 
three'  difcourfes  againft  that  treatife  of  The  conduit 
of  the  allies,  &c.  and  promifes,  for  my  comfort, 
to  conclude  all  in  a  fourth.  I  pity  anfwerers  with 
all  my  heart,  for  the  many  dii advantages  they  lie 
tinder.  My  book  did  a  world  of  mifchief  (as  he 
calls  it)  before  his  firft  part  could  poffibly  come 
out  ;  aud  fo  went  en  through  the  kingdom,  while 
his  limped  ilowly  after  ;  and  if  it  arrived  at  all,  it 
was  too  late  ;  for  people's  opinions  were  already 
fixed.  His  manner  of  anfwering  me  is  thus  :  Of 
thofe  facts  which  he  pretends  to  examine,  fome  he 
refolutely  denies,  others  he  endeavours  to  exte- 
nuate, and  the  reft  he  diftorts  with  fuch  unnatural 
turns,  that  I  would  engage  by  the  fame  method  to 
difprove  any  hiftory  either  ancient  or  modern. 
Then  the  whole  is  interlarded  with  a  thouland  in- 
jurious epithets  and  appellations,  which  heavy 
writers  are  forced  to  make  ufe  of,  as  a  fnpply  for 
that  want  of  fpirit  and  genius  they  are  not  born  to  : 
Yet  alter  all  he  allows  a  very  great  point,  for  which 
I  contend,  conferring  in  plain  words,  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  war  hath  chiefly  lain  upon  us  ;  and 
thinks  it  fuJTicient  for  the  Dutch,  that  next  to  Eng- 
land they  have  borne  the  greateit  fhare.  And  is  not 
this  the  great  grievance  of  which  the  whole  king- 
dom complains  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  my 
intelligence  was  at  leaf!  as  good  as  his;  and  fome  of 
it,  I  can  allure  him,  came  from  perfons  of  his  own 
partv,  although  ncrhans  not  altogether  fo  inflam- 
ed. 
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ed.     Hitherto  therefore  the  matter  is  pretty  equal, 
and  the  world  may  believe  him    or    me    as  they 
pleafe.     But  I  think  the  great  point  of  controverfy 
between  us   is,    Whether   the   effects    and    confe- 
quences  of  things  follow  better  from  his  preniifTes- 
or  mine  ?   And  there  I  will  not  be  fatisfiek,  unlefs 
he  will  allow  the  whole  advantage  to  be  on  my  fide, 
'Here  is  a  flourishing  kingdom  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin  by  a  merit  iuccefsful   and  glorious  war  of 
ten  years,  under  an  able,  diligent,  and   loyal  mi- 
niftry,  a  moft  faithful,  juft,    and  generous   com- 
mander, and  in  conjunction  with  the  moft  hearty, 
reafonable,  and  fmcere  allies.     This  is  the  cafe,  as  - 
that  author  reprefents  it.      1  have  heard  a   ftory,  I- 
think  it  was  of  the  Duke  of  #  #  *,  who  playing  at 
hazard    at  the  Groom-porter's  in  much  company, 
held  in  a  great  many  hands  together,  and  drew   a 
huge  heap  of  gold  ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  play,  never 
obferved  a  {harper  who  came  once  or   twice  under 
his  arm,  and  fwept  a  great  deal  of  it  into  his  hat  ; 
the   company   thought  it  had  been  one  of  his  fer- 
vants.     When  the  Duke's  hand  was  out,  they  were' 
talking  how  much  he  had   won.     Yes,  faid  he,  I 
held  in  very  long  ;    yet  methinks  I    have  won   but 
very  little.     They   told  him    his   fervant  had  got 
the  reft  in  his   hat;  and  then  he   found  he  was- 
cheated. 

It  hath  been  my  good  fortune  to  fee  the  moft 
important  facts  that  I  have  advanced  juftified  by 
the  public  voice  ;  which  let  this  author  do  what  he 
can,  will  incline  the  world  to  believe,  that  I  may 
be  right  in  the  reft.  And  I  iblemnly  declare,  that 
I  have  not  wilfully  committed  the  leaft  miftake.  I 
ftopt  the  fecond  edition,  and  made  all  poffible  in- 
quiries among  thofe  who  I  thought  could  beft  in- 
form me,  in  order  tG  correct  any  error  I  could 
hear  of ;  I  did  the  fame  to  the  third  and  fourth  e- 
ditions,  and  then   left    the   printer  to   his  liberty. 


x  nis 
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This  I  take  for  a  more  effectual  anfwer  to  aH  cavils, 
than  an  hundred  pages  of  controvcrfy. 

But  what  difgufts  me  from  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  race  of  anfwer-jobbers,  is,  that  they 
have  no  fort  of  conference  in  their  dealings.  To 
give  one  inftance  in  this  gentleman's  third  part, 
which  I  have  been  lately  looking  into  :  When  I 
talk  of  the  mod  petty  princes,  he  fays,  that  I  meant 
crowned  heads ;  when  I  fay  the  foldiers  of  thofe 
petty  princes  are  ready  to  rob  or  ftarve  at  home, 
he  lays  I  call  kings  and  crowned  heads  robbers  and 
highwaymen.  This  is  what  the  Whigs  call  anfwer- 
uxg  a  book. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  concerning  this  au- 
thor, who  is  fo  pofitive  in  afferting  his  own  facts 
and  contradicting  mine  ;  he  affirms,  that  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  Thoulon  was  difcovered  by  the  clerk  of  a 
certain  great  man,  who  was  then  fecretary  of  flate. 
It  is  neither  wife  nor  for  the  credit  of  his  party  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  that  fecretary,  or  of  that  clerk  ; 
however,  lb  it  happens,  that  nothing  relating  to 
the  affair  of  Thoulon  did  ever  pafs  through  that 
Secretary's  office  :  Which  I  here  affirm  with  great 
phlegm,  leaving  the  epithets  of  falfe,  fcandalous, 
villanous,  and  the  re£,  to  the  author  and  his  fel- 
lows. 

But  to  leave  this  author  :  Let  us  confider  the 
confequence  of  our  triumphs,  \rpon  which  fome  fet 
fo  great  a  value  as  to  think,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
the  crown  can  be  a  fufficient  reward  for  the  merit 
of  the  general.  We  have  not  enlarged  our  domi- 
nions by  one  foot  of  land  :  Our  trade,  which  made 
us  confiderable  in  the  world,  is  either  given  up  by 
treaties,  or  clogged  with  duties,  which  interrupt 
and  daily  leffen  it.  We  fee  the  whole  nation  groan-, 
ing  under  exceffive  taxes  of  all  forts,  to  raife  three 
millions  of  money  for  payment  of  the  intereft  of 
thofe  debts  we  have  contracted  Let  us  look  upon 
the  reverfe  of  the  medal  ;  we  fhall  fee  our  neigh- 
bours 
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bours,  who  in  their  utmoft  diftrefs  called  for  ouf 
aiuftance,  become  by  this  treaty,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  matters  of  a  more  confiderable  country  than 
their  own  ;  in  a  condition  to  ftrike  terror  into  us, 
with  fifty  thoufand  veterans  ready  to  invade  us 
from  that  country,  which  we  have  conquered  for 
them  ;  and  to  commit  infblent  hofiilities  upon  us 
in  all  other  parts,  as  they  have  lately  dene  in  the 
Eafl-Indies. 


the  barrier-treaty  between  her 
majesty  and  the  states-general. 


TJER  Majefty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
•*--*■  and  the  Lords  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces^  having  considered  how  much 
it  concerns  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  their  king- 
doms and  ftates,  and  the  public  tranquillity,  to 
maintain  and  to  fecure  on  one  ne'e,  the  fuccef- 
iion  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  iiich  man- 
ner as  it  is  now  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  on  the  other  iide,  that  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  iliould  have  a 
ftrong  and  fufricient  barrier  agaraii  France  and 
others  who  would  furprize  or  attack  them  :  And 
her  Majefty  and  the  faid  States-General  appre- 
hending with  juft  reaibn  the  troubles  and  the 
mifchiefs  which  may  happen  in  relation  to  this 
fuccenion,  if  at  anytime  there  ihould  be  any  per- 
fon,  or  any  power,  who  fhould  call  it  in  queition  ; 
and  that  the  countries  and  ftates  of  the  faid 
Lords  the  States-General  were  not  furnimed 
with  fuch  a  barrier  :  For  thefe  faid  reafons  her 
faid  Majefty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  al- 
though in  the  vigour  of  her  age,  and  enjoying 

"  perfe£fc 
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*'  perfect  health  (in  which  may  God  prefcrve  lief 
"'  many  years),  out  of  an  effect  of  her  ufual  pru- 
*'  dence  and  piety,  has  thought  fit  to  enter  v  ith 
"  the  Lords  rhe  States-General  of  the  United  Pr  • 
t(  vinces  into  a  particular  alliance  and  confederacy; 
"  the  principal  end  and  only  aim  of  which  fhall 
*c  be  the  public  quiet  and  tranquillity;  and  to  pre- 
*'  vent,  by  meailires  taken  in  time,  all  the  events. 
"  which  might  one  day  excite  new  war.  It  is  with 
**  this  view,  that  her  iiritilli  Maie£y  has  given  her 
"  full  power  to  agree  upon  fome  articles  of  a 
xi  treaty,  in  addition  to  the  treaties  and  alliance::. 
that  me  hath  already  widi  the  Lords  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  her  ambaf- 
iador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  Charles 
Vifcount  Townmcnd,  Baron  of  Lyne-Iiegis, 
Privy  Counfellor  to  her  Britifh  Majefry,  Cap- 
tain of  her  faid  Majefcy's  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
and  her  Lieutenant  in  the   countv  of  Norfolk  ; 
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"  and  the  Lords  the  States-Genera!  oi  the  United 
*f  Provinces,  the  Sieurs  John   de  Welderen  Lord 

it 


of  Valburgh,  Great  Bailiff  of  the  Lower  Be- 
tewe,  of  the  body  of  the  nobility  of  the  pro- 
*c  vince  of  Guelder  ;  -Frederic  Baron  of  lUcde, 
"  Lord  of  Lier,  St.  Anthony,  and  T 'cr  Lee,  of 
t(  the  order  of  the  nobility  of  the  piovincc  of 
'"  Ifolland  and  Weft- Friezeland  ;  Anthony  Hein* 
*'  fills,  Counfdlor-Penhonary  of  the  province  of 
<e  Holland  ana  Weft-Friezeland,  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  Superintcndantof  the  fiefs  of  the 
fame  province  4  Cornelius  Van  Ghcet,  Lord  of 
<c  Spranbrook,  Bulkefteyn,  &c.  ;  Gedeon  Hoe.uft, 
Canon  of  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter at  Utrecht,  and  elected  Counfellor  in 
the  ffates  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  ;  Haffel 
Van  Sminia,  Secretary  of  the  chamber  of  the 
accounts  of  the  province  of  Friezeland  ;  Erneft 
Itterfum,  Lord  of  Ofterbof,  of  the  body  of  the 
nobility  of  the  province  of  Qvervflll ;  and  VsTi  •  r 
Vol.  II.  Z  «  y, 
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Ci  Withers,  Senator  of  the  city  of  Groningen  ;  all 
((  deputies  to  the  affembly  of  the  faid  Lords  the 
"  States-Genera!  on  the  one  part,  refpe&ively  of 
"  the  provinces  of  Guelder,  Holland,  WeftFrieze- 

i(  land,  Zeland,  Utrecht,  Friezeland,  Overyilel, 
and  Groningen,  and  Omm elands ;  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon   the 

l'-  following  articles.5' 

ARTICLE    I. 

rTTIE  treaties  of  peace,  friendship,  alliance,  and 
-**  confederacy  between  her  Britannic  Majefty  and 
the  States-General,  of  the  United  Provinces  fhail  be 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  preient  treaty,  and 
{hall  remain  in  their  former  force  and  vigour  as 
if  they  were  inferted  word  for  word, 

ARTICLE    IL 

The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  having 
been  fettled  by  an  a£t  of  parliament,  parTed  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  King 
Wiiliam  III.  the  title  of  which  is,  An  aft  for  the 
further  litnhmtation  of  the  crown,  and  better  jecuring 
tfa  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Juhjecl ;  and  lately,  in 
the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  prefent  Majefty, 
this  fucceffion  having  been  again  eftablrfhed  and 
confirmed  by  another  act  made  for  the  greater  fe- 
eurity  of  her  Majefty 's  perfon  and  government, 
and  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
he,  in  the  line  of  the  Moft  Serene  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover, and  in  the  perfon  of  the  Princefs  Sophia, 
and  of  her  heirs,  fucceffors,  and  dependents,  male 
and  female,  already  born  or  to  be  born  :  And  al- 
though no  power  hath  any  right  to  oppofe  the 
laws  made  upon  this  fiibject  by  the  crown  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  ;  if  it  (hall  happen  never- 
theless, that  under  any  pretence,  or  by  any  caufe 

whatever, 
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whatever,  any  perfon,  or  any  power  or  flate,  may 
pretend  to  dispute  the  eftablilhment  which  the  par- 
liament hath  made  of  the  aforefaid  fa  ceflion  in  the 
Moft  Serene  houfe  of  Hanover,  to  oppofe  the  faid 
fucceflion,  to  afnft  or  favour  thofe  who  may  oppofe 
it,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  by  open  war,  or 
by  fomenting  feditions  and  conspiracies  againft  her 
or  him  to  whom  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  fhall 
defcend,  according  to  the  acts  aforefaid  ;  the 
States- General  engage  and  prornife  to  affift  and 
maintain,  in  the  faid  fucceflion,  her  or  him  to 
whom  it  ihall  belong,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  acts  .of 
parliament,  to  affifl  them  in  taking  poileflion,  if 
they  mould  not  be  in  actual  pofTefllon,  and  to  op- 
pofe thofe  who  would  diiVurb  them  in  the  taking 
fuch  pofieflion,  or  in  the  actual  poiTefllon  of  the  a- 
forefaid  fucceflion. 

ARTICLE    HE 

Her  faid  Majefty  and  the  States-General,  in 
confequence  of  the  fifth|  article  of  the  alliance 
concluded  between  the  Emperor,  the  late  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  States-General,  the  7th  of 
September  1701,  will  employ  all  their  force  to  re-- 
cover the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries, 

ARTICLE    IV. 

And  further,  they  will  endeavour  to  conquer  as 
many  towns  and  forts  as  they  can,  in  order  to  their 
being  a  barrier  and  fecurity  to  the  faid  States. 

V 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    V. 

And  whereas,  according  to  the  ninth  article  of 
the  faid  alliance,  it  is  to  be  agreed,  amongft  other 
matters,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  Scates  fhall 

Z  2  be 
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be  made  fafe  by  means  of  this  barrier,  the  Queers 
of  Great  Britain  will  ufe  her  endeavours  to  pro-- 
cure  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  it  may  agreed,  that 
all  the  Spaniih  Low  Countries,  and  what  eifc. 
may  be  found  neceffary,  whether  conquered  or 
unccnquered  places,  ihall  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  thc- 


Statfcs. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

That  to  this  end  their  High  Mightiness  mail' 
have  the  liberty  to  put  and  keep  garriibn,  to- 
change,  augment,  and  diminim  it,  as  they  ihall 
judge  proper,  in  the  places  following ;  namely,. 
Newport,  Furnes,  with  the  fort  of  Knock,  Ypres,. 
Menio,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Lifie,  i'oumay,. 
and  its  citadel,  Conde,  Valenciennes  ;  and  the  pla- 
ces which  mail  from  henceforward  be  conquered, 
from  France,  Maubeiige,  Charleroy,  Namur  and 
its  citadel,  Lier,  Halle  to  fortify,  the  ports  of 
Perle,  Philippe,  Damme,  the  caille  of  Gaud,  and 
Dendermonde.  The  fort  of  St.  Donas  being  join- 
ed  to  the  fortification  of  the  Sluice,  and  being  en- 
tirely incorporated  with  it,  fhali  remain  and  be. 
yielded  in  property  to  the  States.  The  .fort  o£ 
Rodenhuyfen  on  this  fide  Gand  ihall  be  demouih.- 
ed.       '  ■ 

ARTICLE    VII. 

The  faid  States-General  mav,  in  cafe  of  an  anna- 
rent  attack,  or  war,  put  as  many  troops  as  they 
fhall  think  netenary  in  all  the  towns,  places,  and 
forts  in  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries,  where  the  rea- 

A.  * 

fon  of  war  ihall  require  it. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

They  may  likewife  fend  into   the   towns,  forts* 

and 
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and  places,  where  they  lhall  have  their  garrifons, 
without  any  hinderance  and  without  paying  any 
duties,  provifions,  ammunitions  of  war,  arms,  and 
artillery,  materials  for  the  fortifications,  and  all 
that  fhall  be  found  convenient  and  neceflary  for 
the  faid  garrifons  and  fortifications. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

The  States- General  fhall  alfo  have  liberty  to  ap- 
point in  the  towns,  forts,  and  places  of  their  bar- 
rier, mentioned  in  the  foregoing  fixth  article, 
where  they  may  have  garrifons,  inch  governors 
and  commanders,  majors  and  other  officers  as  they 
fhall  "find  proper,  who  fhall  not  be  fiibjecTt  to  any 
other  orders,  whatfoever  thcv  mav  be,  or  from 
whencefoever  they  may  come,  relating  to  the  feeuri- 
ty  and  military  government  of  the  faid  places,  but 
oniv  to  thofe  of  their  High  Miehiinefles  (exchifive 
of  all  others) ;  ftill  preserving  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges, as  well  eecieiiaftical  as  political,  of  K, 
Charles  IIL 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    X: 

That  befides  the  States  fhall  have  liberty  to  ford- 
fy  the  faid  towns,  places,  and  forts,  which  belong 
to  them,  and  repair  the  fortifications  of  them  in. 
fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  judge  necefTary  ;  and  fur- 
ther to  do  whatever  fhall  be  ufeful  for  their  de- 
fence. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    XL 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  States -General  fhall  have 
all  the  revenues  of  the  towns,  places,  jurifdic'tions, 
and  their  dependencies,  which  they  fhall  have  for 
their  barrier  from  France,  which  were  not  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the 

Z  3  death 
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death  of  the  late  K.  Charles  II.  and  befides,  a  mil* 
lion  of  livres  mall  be  fettled  for  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  every  three  months,  out 
of  the  cleareft  revenues  of  the  Spanifh  Low  coun- 
tries, which  the  faid  King  was  then  in  pofTeflion  of; 
both  which  are  for  maintaining  the  garrifons  of  ths 
States,  and  for  fupplying  the  fortifications,  as  alio 
the  magazines^  and  other  neceffary  expences  in  the 
towns  and  places  above  mentioned.  And  that  the 
faid  revenues  may  be  fufficient  to  fupport  thefe  ex- 
pences, endeavours  fhall  be  ufed  for  enlarging  the 
dependencies  and  jurifdictions  aforefaid  as  much  as 
poiUble ;  and  particularly,  for  including  with  the 
jurifdiction  of  Ypres  that  of  CaiTel,  and  theforeft 
of  Niepe ;  and  with  the  jurifdiction  of  Lifle  the  ju* 
rifdiction  of  Douay,  both  having  been  fo  joined 
before  the  prefent  warr 

ARTICLE     XII. 

That  no  town,  fort,  place,  or  country  of  the 
Spanifh -'Low  Countries  fhall  be  granted,  trans- 
ferred, or  given,  or  defcend  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  any  of  the  line  of  France,  nei- 
ther by  virtue  of  any  gift,  fale,  exchange,  mar- 
riage, agreement,  inheritance,  fuccefhon  by  will, 
or  through  want  of  will,  from  no  title  whatfoe- 
ver,  nor  in  any  other  manner  wkatfoever,  nor  be 
put  into  the  power,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
Moil  Christian-  King,  or  any  one  of  the  line  of 
France, 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

And  whereas  the  faid  States-General,  in  confe- 
rence of  the  ninth  article  of  the  faid  alliance,  are 
to  make  a  convention  or  treaty  with  K.  Charles  III. 
for  putting  the  States  in  a  condition  of  fafety  by 
means  of  the  faid  barrier,  the  Queen  ef  Great 
Britain  will  do  what  (depends  upon  her,  that  all  the 

foregoing 
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■foregoing  particulars  relating  to  the  barrier  of  the 
States  may  be  inferted  in  the  aforcfaid  treaty  or  con- 
vention ;  and  that  her  laid  Majeity  will  continue 
her  good  offices,  'until  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention between  the  States  and  the  faid  K.  Charles 
the  Third  be  concluded,  agreeable  to  what  is  be- 
fore mentioned  ;  and  that  her  Majefty  will  be  gua- 
rantee of  the  laid  treaty  or  convention. 

A  R  T  I  G  L  E    XIV. 

And  that  the  faid  States  may  enjoy  from  hence- 
forward, as  much  as  pofiible,  a  barrier  for  the  Spa- 
iiiih  Low  Countries,  they  fliall  be  permitted  to  put 
their  garrifons  in  the  towns  already  taken,  and 
which  may  hereafter  be  fo,  before  the  peace  be 
concluded  and  ratified.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
the  laid  Kino-  Charles  III.  fliall  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  poffeflion  of  the  faid  Spanilh  Low  coun- 
t-rks,  neither  entirely  nor  in  part  :  and  during 
that  time  the  Qjjeen  fliall  affift  their  High  Migh- 
tineffes  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
revenues,  and  to  find  the  million  of  livres  a-year 
above  mentioned. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    XV. 

And  whereas  their  Hmh  Mi^htineflts  have  fti- 
pulated  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  in  the  fourteenth 
article,  that  the  river  Scheld,  as  alfo  the  canals  of 
Sas,  Swan,  and  other  mouths  of  the  fea  bordering 
thereupon  fliouid  be  kept  fhut  on  the  fide  of  the 
States  : 

And  in  the  fifteenth  article,  that  the  mips  and 
commodities  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  har- 
bours of  Flanders  lhall  be,  and  remain  charged 
with  all  fuch  imports,  and  other  duties,  as  are  rai- 
fed  upon  commodities  going  and  coming  along  the 
Scheld,  and  the  other  canals  above  mentioned  : 

The 
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The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  promifes  and  enga- 
ges, that  their  High  Mightineffes  ihall  never  be  di- 
sturbed in  their  right  and  poffeflion  in  that  refpect, 
neither  directly  or  indirectly  ;  as  alio,  that  the  com- 
merce mall  not  in  prejudice  of  the  faid  treaty  be 
made  more  eafy  by  the'  iea-ports  than  by  the  rivers, 
canals,  and  mouths  of  the  lea,  on  the  fide  of  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces,  neither  directly  or 
indirectly. 

And  whereas  by,  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
articles  of  the  fame  treaty  of  Mnnfter,  his  Majefty 
the  King  of  Spain  is  obliged  to  treat  the  fubjects  of 
their  High  Mightineffes  as  favourably  as  the  fubjects 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Hans  towns,  who  were 
then  the  people  mo  ft  favourably  treated ;  her  Bri- 
tannic Majefty  and  their  High  Mightineffes  promife 
likewife  to  take  care  that  their  High  Mightineffes  fhall 
be  treated  in  the  Spanifh  Low  countries  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  belonging  to  it* 
equally  and  as  well  the  one  as  the  other* ,  as  the 
people  mod  favoured. 

AK  T  I  C  LE    XVI. 

The  faid  Queen  and  States-General  oblige  them- 
felves  to  furnifh  by  fea  and  land  the  fuccours  and 
affiftance  neceilary  to  maintain  by  force  her  faid 
Majefty  in  the  quiet  pofTeflion  of  her  kingdoms  ; 
and  the  Moft  Serene  houfe  of  Hanover  in  the  faid 
fucceiiion,  in  the  manner  it  is  fettled  by  the  acts 
of  parliament  before  mentioned ;  and  to  maintain 
the  faid  States- General  in  the  poiTeflion  of  the  faid 
barrier. 

ARTICLE    XVIL 

After  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  a  particular 
convention  ihall  be  made  of  the  conditions,  by 
which  the  faid  Queen,  and  the  faid  Lords  the 
States-General,  will  engage  themfelves   to  furnifh 

the 
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the  fuccours  which  mail  be  thought  ncceflary,  as- 
well  by  fea  as  by  land. 

ARTICLE    XVIII. 

•  If  her  Britifh  Majefty,  or  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Provinces,  be  attacked  by  any  body 
whatfoever  by  reafon  of  this  convention  they  mall 
mutually  affift  one  another  with  all  their  forces,, 
and  become  guarantees  of  the  execution  of  the  faid 
convention. 

ARTICLE     XIX. 

There  ihall  be  invited  and  admitted  into  the  pre* 
fent  treaty,  as  loon  as  polhble,  all  the  kings,  prin- 
ces, and  ftates,  who  fhall  be  willing  to  enter  into 
the  lame,  particularly  his  Imperial  Majefty,  the 
Kincrs  of  Snain  and  Pruflia,  and  the  Elector  of  Ha- 
never.  And  her  Britifh  Majefty  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  each  of 
them  in  particular,  fhall  be  permitted  to  require 
and  invite  thofc  whom  they  fhall  think  fit  to  require 
and  invite,  to  enter  into  this  treaty,  and  to  be  gua* 
rantees  of  its  execution. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

And  as  time  hath  fhewn  the  omifllon  which  was 
made  iii  the  treaty  iigned  at  RyXwiek  in  the  year 
1697,  between  England  and  France,  in  refpect  of 
the  right  of  the  fucceffioh  of  England  in  the  per- 
fon  of  her  Majefty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
now  reigning';  and  that  for  want  of  having  fettled 

DC*  ,  O 

in  that  treaty  this  indifputable  right  of  her  Maje- 
fty, France  refilled  to  acknowledge  her  for  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  after  the  death  of  the  late  K.  Wil- 
liam III.  of  glorious  memory  :  her  Majefty  the 
Qiu;cn  °£  Great  Britain,  and  the  Lords  the  States- 
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General  of  the  United  Provinces,  do  agree,  and 
engage  themfelves  likewife,  not  to  enter  into  any 
negotiation  cr  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  before 
the  title  of  her  Majeity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  alfo  the  right  of  fucceflion.  to  the  Moft  Se- 
rene houfe  of  Hanover  to  the  aforefaid  crown,  in 
the  manner  it  is  fettled  and  eftablifhed  by  the  be- 
fore-mentioned acts  of  parliament,,  be  fully  acknow- 
ledged  as  a  preliminary  by  France,  and  that  France 
hath  promifed  at  the  fame  time  to  remove  out  ,of 
its  dominions  the  perfon  who  pretends  to  be  King. 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  no  negotiation,  or  for- 
mal difcuffion  of  the  articles  of  the  faid  treaty  of 
peace,  fhall  be  entered  into  but  jointly,  and  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  faid  Queen,  or  with  her  mini- 
fters. 

ARTICLE    XXI.  ' 

Her  Britifli  Majefty,  and  the  Lords  the  States? 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  ihall  ratify  and 
confirm  all  that  is  contained  in  the  prefent  treaty 
within  the  fpace  of  four  weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  of  the  figning.  In  teitimony  whereof,  the 
underwritten  ambaflador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
potentiary of  her  Britiih  Majefty,  and  the  deputies 
©f  the  Lords  the  States- General;  have  figned  this 
prefent  treaty,  and.  have  affixed  their  feals  there- 
unto. 

At  the  Hague,  the  zytb  of  Qftoberr  in  the  year  1709. 

(L.  S.)  Townlhend. 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van-Reede.. 
(L.  S.)  G.  Hoeuft. 
(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Itterfum.. 
(L.  S.)  J.  V.  Welderen. 
(L.  S.)  A.  Heinfius. 
(L.  S.)  H.  Sminia. 
(L.  S.)  W.  "Withers. 

THE 
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THE  SEPARATE  ARTICLE. 

iv  A  S  in  the  preliminary-articles  iigned  here  at 
*'  -*■*-  the  Hague,  the  28th  of  May  1709,  by  the 
*'  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Imperial  Majefty,  of  her 
i(  Majefty  the  Queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  of  the 
"  Lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, it  is  ftipulated,  amongft  other  things, 
that  the  Lords  the  States-General  fhall  have, 
with  entire  property  and  fovereignty,  the  upper 
quarter  of  Guelder,  according  to  the  fifty-fecond 
article   of   the  treaty  of  Mu niter,  of  the  year 
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ii   1648;  as    alio,    that   the    garrifons  which  are, 

"  or  hereafter  fliall  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Lords 
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the  States -General,  in  the  town  of  Huy,  the  ci- 
tadel of  Liege,  and  in  the  town  of  Bonne,  ihatl 
"  remain  there,  until  it  fliall  be  otherwife  agreed 
"  upon  with  his  Imperial  Majefty  and  the  empire  : 
*'  and  as  the  barrier,  which  is  this  day  agreed  upon 
"  in  the  principal  treaty  for  the  mutual  guarantee 
*'  between  her  Britifh  Majefty  and  the  Lords  the 
"  States-General,  cannot  give  to  the  United  Pro- 
*'  vinces  the  fafety  for  which  it  is  eftablifhed,  un- 
w  lefs  it  be  well  fecured  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
ii  and  fhat  the  communication  of  it  be  well  joined 
u  together,  for  which  the  upper  quarter  of  Guel- 
"  der,  and  the  garrifons  in  the  citadel  of  Liege, 
11  Huy,  and  Bonne  are  abfolutely  necefiary  :  (ex- 
"  perience  having  thrice  fhewn,  that  France  hav- 
"  ing  a  defiga  to  attack  the  United  Provin- 
"  ces,  has  made  ufe  of  the  places  above  men- 
"  tioned,  in  order  to  come  at  them,  and  to  pene- 
cc  trate  into  the  faid  provinces).  And  further,  as 
4i  in  refpecl  to  the  equivalent  for  which  the  upper 
*;  quarter  of  Guelder  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  Unit- 
xi  ed  Provinces,  according  to  the  fifty-fecond  arti- 
"  cle  of  the  treaty  of  Munfter  above  mentioned, 
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his  Majefty  K.  Charles  III.  will  be  much  more 
gratified  and  advantaged  in  other  places,  than 
that  equivalent  can  avail !  to  the  end  therefore 
that  the  Lords  the  States-General  may  have  the 
upper  quarter  of  Guelder  with  entire  property 
and  fovereignty ;  and  that  the  faid  upper  quar* 
ter  of  Guelder  may  be  yielded  in  this  manner 
to  the  faid  Lords  the  States-General,  in  the  con- 
vention, or  the  treaty  that  they  are  to  make  with 
his  Majefty  K.  Charles  III.  according  to  the  thir- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty  concluded  this  day  ; 
is  alfo,  that  their  garrifons  in  the  citadel  of 
Liege,  in  that  of  Huy,  and  in  Bonne,  may  re- 
main there,  until  it  be  otherwife  agreed  upon 
with  his  Imperial  Majefty  and  the  empire  ;  her 
jefty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  engages  her- 
felf,  and  promifes  by  this  feparate  article,  which 
fhall  have  the  fame  force  as  if  it  were  inferted  in 
the  principal  treaty,  to  make  the  lame  efforts 
for  all  this,  as  fhe  hath  engaged  herfeif  to  make 
for  the  obtaining  the  barrier  in  the  Spanifh  Low 
Countries  In  teftimony  whereof,  the  under- 
written ambaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipo4- 
tentiary  of  her  Britiih  Majefty,  and  deputies  of 
the  Lords  the  States-General,  have  iioned  the 
prefent  feparate  article,  and  have  affixed  their 
feats  thereunto. 


At  th -2  Hague,  the7;jihof0ci:bn\    1709, 

(-L.  S.)    r'ownfher 
(L.  S.)   LB   Van  ileede. 
(L.  S.)  G.  Hoeuft. 
(L.  S.)   E.V.  Itterfum. 
L.  S.)  J.  V.  Welder, 
(  Ij,  S.)   A.  Heinfius. 
( L.  S.)   H,  Sminia. 
.    >      W.  Wichers. 

THE 
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THE  SECOND  SEPARATE  ARTICLE, 

"AS  the  Lords  the  States-  General  have  repre- 
■*'  ^*-  fented,  that  in  Flanders  the  limits  between 
M  Spanilh  Flanders  and  that  of  the  states  are  fet- 
"  tied  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  land  belong- 
"  ing  to  the  States  is  extremely  narrow  there  ;  fo 
u  thac  in  ome  places  the  territory  of  Spanilh  Flan- 
u  ders  extends  itfelf  to  the  fortifications,  and  under 
Ci  the  cannon  of  the  places,  towns,  and  forts  of 
the  States,  which  occasions  many  inconvenien- 
cies,  as  hath  been  {ccn  by  an  example  a  little  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war,  when*  a 
"  fort  was  deilgned  to  have  been  built  under  the 
'*  cannon  of  the  Sas  Van  Gand,  under  pretence, 
11  that  it  was  upon  the  territory  of  Spain  :  and  as 
"  it  is  neceiTary,  for  avoiding  thefe,  and  other 
forts  of  inconveniencies,  that  the  land  of  the 
States  upon  the  conrines  of  Flanders  lhould  be 
enlarged,  and  that  the  places,  towns,  and  forts, 
mould  by  that  means  be  better  covered  :  her  Bri- 
tish Majefty,  entering  into  the  juit  motives  of 
11  the  faid  Lords  the  States- General  in  this  refpect, 
tl  promifes  and  engages  herfelf,  by  this  feparate  ai> 
"  tide,  that  in  the  convention  which  the  faid  Lords 
*%  the  nates  General  are  to  make  with  his  Majefty 
"  K.  Charles  III.  me  will  aflift  them,  as  that  it 
may  be  agreed,  that  by  the  cellion  to  the  faid 
Lords  the  States- General  of  the  property  of  an 
extent  of  land  necefiary  to  obviate  fuch  like,  and 
u  other  inconveniencies,  their  limits  in  Flanders 
"  mail  be  enlarged  more  conveniently  for  their  fe- 
"  curity  ;  and  thole  of  the  Spanilh  Flanders  remo- 
u  ved  farther  from  their  towns,  places,  and  forts, 
"  to  the  end  that  thefe  may  not  be  expofed  any 
%i  more.  In  teftimony  whereof,  the  underwritten 
fi  ambaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of* 
Vol.  II  A  a  "  her 
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"  her  Britifh  Majefty,  and  deputies  of  the  Lords 
the  States-General,  have  iigned  th?  prefent  se- 
parate article,  and  have  affixed  their  ieals  there- 


<« 
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unto. 


J$t  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  Otlober  1 700, 

(L.  S.)  Townfhend. 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Reede, 
(L.  S  J  A.  Heinflus. 
{L.  S.)  G.  Hoenft. 
(L.  8.)  H.  Sminla, 
(L.  S.)  E.  V,  ltterfum. 
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TJe  articles  of  the  Counter- froj 'eel ',  ivh:ch  werejlruck 
out  or  altered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  barrier-treaty,, 
vjitbfsme  remarks. 

ARTICLE    VL 

*TPO  this  end  their  High  MightineiTes  fhall  have 
*  power  to  put  and  keep  garrifons  in  the  follow- 
ing places,  viz.  Newport,  Knocke,  Menin,  the  ci- 
tadel of  Liile,  Tournay,  Conde,  Valenciennes, 
Namur  and  its  citadel,  Lier,  Halle  to  fortify,  the 
fort  of  Perie,  Darnme^  and  the  caftle  of  Gand. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  "barrier-treaty  the  Stans  added  the  follow- 
ing places  to  thofe  mentioned  in  this  article,  viz. 
Jume-s,  Ypres,  towns  of  Lifle,  Maubeuge,  Char- 
leroy,  Philipps,  fort  of  St.  Donas  (which  is  to  be 
in  property  to  the  States),  and  the  fort  of  Roden- 

huylen 
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huyfen  to  be  demolifhed.  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
other  places,  Dendermond  is  the  key  of  all  Bra- 
bant ;  and  the  demolifhing  of  the  fort  of  Roden- 
huyfen,  fituate  between  Gand  and  Sas  Van  Gand, 
can  only  ferve  to  defraud  the  King  of  Sp  lin  of  the 
duties  upon  goods  imported  and  exported  there* 

ARTICLE    VII.. 

The  faid  States  may  put  into  the  faid  towns', 
forts,  and  places,  and  in  cafe  of  open  war  with 
France,  into  all  the  other  towns,  places,  and  forts, 
whatever  troops  the  reafon  of  war  fhail  require.. 

REMARKS. 

But  in  the  barrier-treaty  it  is  faid,  in  cafe  of  an 
apparent  attack,  or  war,  withoiit  fpecifying  againfh 
France :  neither  is  the  number  of  troops  limited 
to  what  the  reafon  of  war  fhall  require,  but  what 
the  States  fhall  think  neceffary. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

Befides  fome  fmaller  differences,,  ends  with  a  fal- 
vo,  not  only  for  the  ecclefiaftic  aland  civil  rights  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  but  likewife  for  his  revenues  in 
the  faid  towns ;  which  revenues  in  the  barrier-trea- 
ty are  all  given  to  the  States. 

ARTICLE    XI. 


The  revenues  of  the  chatellanies  and  dependen- 
cies of  the  towns  and  places,  which  the  States  fhall 
have  for  their  barrier  againft  France,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  pofleilion  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
at  the  late  iCing  of  Spain's  death,  fhall  be  fettled 
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to  be  a  fund  for  maintaining  garrifons,  and  pre* 
viding  for  the  fortifications  and  magazines,  and  o* 
ther  neceflary  charges  of  the  faid  towns  of  the  bar* 

riei\ 

REMARKS. 

I  deilre  the  reader  to  compare  this  with  the  e- 
leventh  article  of  the  barrier-treaty,  where  he  will 
fee  how  prodigioufly  it  is  enlarged. 

ART!  C  L  E    XIV. 

All  this  to  be  without  prejudice  to  fuch  other 
treaties  and  conventions -as.  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  their  High  Mightiness  may  think  fit 
to  make,  for  the  future  with  the  faid  K.  Charles  III. 
relating  to  the  faid  Span ixli  Netherlands,  or  to  the 
laid  barrier. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

And  to  the. end  that  the  faid  States  may  enjoy  at 
prefent,  as  much  as  it  is  pofhble,  a  barrier  in  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands,  they  mall  be  permitted  to  put 
their  garrifons  in  the  chief  towns  already  taken,  or 
that  may  be  taken,  before  a  peace.be  made, 

REMARKS. 

Thefe  two  articles  are  not  in  the.  barrier-treaty, 
but  two  others  in  their  {read  ;  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.  And  indeed  it  was  highly  neceffary  for  the 
Dutch  to  ftrike  out  the  former  of  thefe  articles, 
when  fo  great  a  part  of  the  treaty  is  fo  highly  and 
manifeity  prejudicial  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
the  King  of  Spain  ;  especially  in  the  two  articles  in- 
ferted  in  the  place  of  thefe,  which  I  deilre  the  read- 
er will  examine;. 

ARTIr- 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    XX. 

And  whereas  by  the  fifth  and  ninth  articles  of 
the  alliance  between  the  Emperor  and  the  late  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States-General,  conclud- 
ed the  7th  of  September  1701,  it  is  agreed  and  fti- 
pulated,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
with  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
Italy,  mall  be  recovered  from  the  pofTefnon  of 
France,  as  being  of  the  laft  confequence  to  the 
trade  of  both  nations,  as  well  as  the  Spaniih  Ne- 
therlands fcr  a  barrier  for  the  States-General ; 
therefore  the  faid  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
States-General  agree  and  oblige  themfelves  not  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation  or  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  before  the  restitution  of  the  faid  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  crown  of  Spain  in  Italy  as  well  as  the  Spaniih 
Low  Countries,  with  the  other  towns  and  places  in 
the  poiieilion  of  France  above  mentioned  in  this 
treaty ;  and  alfo  after  the  manner  fpecified  in  this 
treaty  ;  as  likewife  all  the  reft  of  the  entire  mo- 
narchy of  Spain  be  yielded  by  France  as  a  preli- 
minary. 

ARTICLE    XXII. 

And  whereas  experience  hath  fhewn  of  what  im- 
portance it  is  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, that  the  fortrefs  and  port  of  Dunkirk 
fhould  not  be  in  the  pcfTcffion  of  France  in  the 
condition  they  are  at  prefent  ;  the  fubjec'is  of  both 
nations  having  undergone  inch  great  loffes,  and 
fuffered  fo  much  in  their  trade  by  the  prizes  taken 
from  them  by  privateers  fet  out  from  that  port ; 
infomuch  that  France,  by  her  unmeafurable  ambi- 
tion, may  be  always  tempted  to  make  fome  entcr- 
prifes  upon  the  territories  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
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Britain  and  their  High  MightinefTes,  and  interrupt 
the  public  repofe  and  tranquility  ;  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  which,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  againft 
the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  the  allies  engaged 
themfelves  in  this  long  and  burthenfome  war  ; 
therefore  the  faid  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  their' 
High  MightineiTes  agree,  and  oblige  themfelves  not 
to  enter  into  any  negotiation  or  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  before  it  {hall  be  yielded  and  ftipulated  by 
France  as  a  preliminary,  'hat  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  faid  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  forts  that 
depend  upon  it,  be  entirely  demolished  and  razed, 
and  that  the  port  be  entirely  ruined  and  rendered 
impracticable, 

REMARKS. 

Thefe  two  articles  are  likewife  omitted  in  the  bar- 
rier-treaty :  whereof  the  firft  regards  particularly 
the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Aufbria;  and  the  other 
about  demoliihing  Dunkirk  thole  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  fomething  itrange,  that  the  late  miniftry,  whofe 
advocates  raife  fuch  a  clamour  about  the  neceffity 
of  recovering  Spain  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
mould  fuffer  the  Dutch  to  ftrike  out  this  article, 
which  I  think  clearly  fhews  the  reafon  why  the 
States  never  troubled  themfelves  with  the  thoughts 
of  reducing  Spain,  or  even  recovering  Milan, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  to  the  Emperor  ;  but  were 
wholly  fixed  upon  the  conqueft  of  Flanders,  be- 
caufc  they  had  determined  thofe  provinces  as  a  pro* 
perty  for  themfelves. 

As  for  the  article  about  demolifning  of  Dunkirk, 
I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  to  find  it  ftruck  out ;  the 
deitruc'tion  of  tha't  place,  although  it  would  be  ufe- 
fui  to  the  States,  doth  more  nearly  import  Britain, 
and  was  therefore  a  point  that  fuch  minifters  could 
more  eafily  get  over. 

The 
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The  fentiments  of  Prince  Eugfne  of  Savoy, 
and  of  the  Count  de  Sinz^ndorf,  relating 
to  the  barrier  of  the  States  General,  to  the 
upper  quarter  of  Guelder,  and  to  the  towns 
of  the  deflorate  ot  Coiogn,  and  of  the 
bifhopric  of  Liege. 

A  Lthough  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the- 
X  \.  court  of  Vienna  and  Barcelona  upon  the  mat- 
ters above  mentioned  do  not  go  fo  far  as-to  give  di 
re£tions  for  what  follows ;  notwithstanding,  th.9 
Prince  and  Count  above  mentioned,  confklering 
the  prefent  flate  of  affairs,  are  of  the  following 
opinion. 

Firft,  that  the  counter-project  of  England,  relat* 
ing  to  the  places  where  the  States-General  may  put 
and  keep  garrifons,  ought  to  be  followed,  except 
Lier,  Halle  to  fortify,  and-  the  caitle  of  Gand. 
Provided  likewife,  that  the  fentiments  of  England 
be  particularly  conformed  to  relating  to  Dender- 
mond  and  Offend,  as  places  in  no  wife  belonging 
to  the  barrier  ;  and  which,  as  well  as- the  caitle  of 
Gand,  can  only  ferve  to  make  the  States-General 
matters  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  hinder  trade 
with  England.  And  as  to  Lier  and  Halle,  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  country  know  that  thefe 
towns  cannot  give  any  fecurity  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral ;  but  can  only  make  people  believe,  that  thefe 
places  being  fortified  would  rather  ferve  to  block 
up  BrufTels  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Brabant. 

Secondly,  As  to  what  is  faid  in  the  feventh  arti- 
cle of  the  counter-project  of  England,  relating  to 
the  augmentation  of  garrifons  in  the  towns  of  the 
barrier  in  cafe  of  an  open  war  ;  this  is  agreeable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  find  Prince  and  Count  ;  who 
think  likewife,  that  there  ought  to  be  added  to  the 

eighth 
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eighth  article,  that  no  goods  or  merchandife  mould 
be  fent  into  the  towns  where  the  States-General 
fliall  have  garrifons,  nor  be  comprehended  under 
the  names  of  flich  things  as  the  faid  garrifons  and 
fortifications  fhall  have  need  of.  And  that  to  this 
end  the  faid  things  fhall  be  infpccted  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  to  pafs  ;  as  hkewife  the  quantity 
fhall  be  fettled  that  the  garrifons  may  want. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  ninth  article  relating  to  the 
governors  and  commanders  of  thofe  towns,  forts, 
and  places  where  the  States-General  fliall  have  their 
garrifons  ;  the  faid  Prince  and  Count  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  laid  governors  and  commanders 
ought  to  take  an  oath  as  well  to  the  King  of  Spain 
as  to  the  States-General  :  but  they  may  take  a  par- 
ticular oath  to  the  latter,  that  they  will  not  admit 
foreign  troops  without  their  confent ;  and  that  they 
will  depend  excluiively  upon  the  faid  States  in  what- 
ever regards  the  military  power.  But  at  the  fame 
time  they  ought  excluiively  to  promife  the  King  of 
Spain,  that  they  will  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs 
of  law,  civil  power,  revenues,  or  any  other  mat- 
ters, ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  unlefs  at  the  dciire  of 
the  King's  officers,  to  aiiift  them  in  the  execution  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  faid  commanders  lhould  be  obii^;- 
ed  not  to  refufe  them. 

Fourthly,  As  to  the  tenth  article  there  is  nothing 
to  be  added,  unlefs  that  the  States-General  may  re- 
pair and  increafe  the  fortifications  of  the  towns, 
places,  and  forts  where  they  fhall  have  their  garri- 
fons ;  but  this  at  their  own  expence.  Otherwife, 
under  that  pretext  they  might  feize  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country. 

Fifthly,  As  to  the  eleventh  article,  they  think 
the  States  ought  not  to  have  the  revenues  of  the 
chatellanies  and  dependencies  of  thefe  towns  and 
places,  which  are  to  be  their  barrier  againft  France ; 
this  being  a  fort  of  fovereignty,  and  very  prejudi- 
cial to  the  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  ceconomy  of  the 

country. 
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ccmntry.  But  the  faid  Prince  and  Count  are  or 
opinion,  that  the  States-General  ought  to  have,  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  garrifons  and  fortifica- 
tions, a  fum  of  money  of  a  milion  and  a  half,  or 
two  millions  of  florins,  which  they  ought  to  receive 
from  the  King's  officers,  who  mall  be  ordered  to 
pay  that  fum  before  any  other  payment. 

Sixthly,  And  the  convention  which  mail  be  mads 
on  this  affair  between  his  Catholic  Majeity  and  tha 
States-General,  fhall  be  lor  a  limited  time. 

Thefe  are  the  utmoft  conditions  to  which  the  faid 
Prince  and  Count  think  it  pofiible  for  his  Catholic 
Majefty  to  be  brought ;  and  they  declare  at  the 
f  ime  time,  that  their  Imperial  and  Catholic  Majef- 
ties  will  fooner  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  than 
take  them,  upon  other  conditions,  which  would  be 
equally  expenfive,  ihameful,  and  unacceptable  to 
them. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  faid  Prince  and  Count  are 
perfuaded,  that  the  advantages  at  this  time  yielded 
to  the  States-General  may  hereafter  be  very  preju- 
dicial to  themfelves  :  forafmuch  as  they  may  put 
the  people  of  the  Spanifh-Netherlands  to  fome  dan- 
gerous extremity,  considering  the  antipathy  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ;  and  that  extending  of  fron- 
tiers is  entirely  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  their  go- 
vernment. 

As  to  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder,  the  faid 
Prince  and  Count  are  of  opinion,  that  the  States- 
General  may  be  allowed  the  p  wer  of  putting  in 
parrifons  into  Ycnlo,  Ruremond,  andSterlenfwaert, 
with  orders  to  furniih  the  faid  States  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  country,  which  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  florins. 

As  to  Bonne,  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Co- 
logn,  Liege,  and  Huy,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Liege, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  that  thefe  being  Imperial 
towns,  it  doth  not  depend  upon  the  Emperor  to 
confent  that  foreign  garrifons  lhouid  be  placed  ia. 

tlkexoi 
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them  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever..  But  whereas 
the  States-General  demand  them  only  for  their  fe- 
curity,  it  is  propofed  to  place  in  thofe  towns  a  gar- 
rifon  of  Imperial  troops,  of  whom  the  States  may 
be  in  no  fupicion,  as  they  might  be  of  a  garrifon  of 
an  elector,  who  might  poilibly  have  views  oppofite 
to  their  interefts.  But  this  is  propofed  only  in  cafe 
that  it  (hall  not  be  thought  more  proper  to  raze  one 
or  other  of  the  faid  towns. 


The  Reprefcn ration  of  the  Englifh  merchants 
at  Bruges,  relating-  to  the  Barrier- treaty. 

David  White,  and  ether  merchants,  her  Mjejlfs 
fubjefts  refiling  at  Bruges ,  and  other  towns  in  Flan- 
ders, crave  humbly  to  rtprefent) 

HHHAT  whereas  the  cities  of  Lille,  Tournay, 
A  Menin,  Douay,  and  other  new  conqueffe  in 
Flanders  and  Artois,  taken  from  the  French  this 
war  by  the  united  forces  of  her  Majeity  and  her 
allies,  are  now  become  entirely  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States-General ;  and  that  we  her  Ma- 
jefty's  fubjects  may  be  made  liable  to  fuch  duties- 
and  impoiitions  on  trade  as  the  faid  States- General 
fliall  think  fit  to  impofe  on  us  :  we  humbly  hope 
and  conceive,  that  it  is  her  MajcMy's  intention  and 
defign,  that  the  trade  of  her  dominions  and  fub- 
jects, which  is  carried  on  with  thefe  new  conqueils, 
may  be  on  an  equal  foot  with  that  of  the  fubjects 
and  dominions  of  the  States-General,  and  not  be 
liable  to  any  new  duty,  when  tranfported  from  the 
Spanilh  Netherlands  to  the  faid  new  conquefts,  as 
to  our  great  furprife  is  exacted  from  us  on  the  fol- 
lowing goods,  viz.  butter,  tallow,  falmon,  hides, 
beef,  and  all  other  product  of  her  Maj  efty's  domi- 
nions, which  we  import   at  Oftend,  and  there  pay 

the 
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the  duty  of  entry  to  the  King  of  bpain,  and  confe* 
quently  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  any  new  duty, 
when  they  carry  the  fame  goods,  and  all  others, 
from  their  dominions  by  a  free  pafs  or  tranjpot t  to 
the  laid  new  conquefts  :  and  we  are  under  appre- 
henfion,  that  if  the  faid  new  conquefts  be  fettled,  or 
given  entirely  into  the  pohvffion  of  the  States-Gene* 
ral  for  their  barrier,  (as  we  are  made  bi  1  ve  by  a 
treaty  lately  made  by  her  Majefty's  ambaii.idor,  the 
Lord  Vii count  Townfhend,  at  the  Hague),  that  the 
States-General  may  alfo  loon  declare  all  goods  and 
merchandifes,  which  are  contraband  in  their  pro- 
vinces, to  be  alfo  contraband  and  prohibited  in  thele 
new  conquefts,  or  new  barrier  ;  by  which  her  Ma- 
jefty's fubjects  will  be  deprived  of  the  fale  and  con- 
fumption  of  the  following  produces  of  her  Majefty's 
dominions,  which  are  and  have  long  been  declar- 
ed contraband  in  the  United  Provinces,  luch  as 
Engliih  and  Scots  fait,  malt  fpirits,  or  corn  brandy, 
and  all  other  forts  of  diftilled  Englifh  fpirits,  whale 
and  rape  oil,  6r. 

It  is  therefore  humbly  conceived,  that  her  Ma- 
jefty,  out  of  her  great  care  and  gracious  concern 
for  the  benefit  of  her  fnbjecis  and  dominions,  may 
be  pleafed  to  direct,  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or 
fome  other  way,  that  their  trade  may  be  put  on  an 
equal  foot  in  all  the  vpanilh  Netherlands,  and  th^ 
new  conquefts  of  barrier  with  the  fubjecls  of  Hol- 
land, by  paying  no  other  duty  than  that  of  impor- 
tation to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  by  a  provifion, 
that  no  product  of  her  Majefty's  dominions  fhall 
ever  be  declared  contraband  in  thefe  new  conquefts, 
except  fuch  goods  as  were  efteemed  contraband  be- 
fore the  death  of  Charles  II.  King  of  Spain.  And 
it  is  alfo  hu  nbly  prayed,  that  the  product  and  ma- 
nufacture of  the  new  conquefts  may  be  alfo  export- 
ed without  paying  any  new  duty,  befides  that  of  ex- 
portation at  Oftend,  whi  h  wns  always  paid  to  the 
King  .or  Spain  -r   it  being  impollible  for  any  nation 

in 
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in  Europe  to  aflbrt  an  entire  cargo  for  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies  without  a  considerable  quancity  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  manufactures  of  Lifle  ;  fuch  as  cara- 
doras,  cajant,  picofes,  boratten,   and  many  other 

•goods. 

The  chief  things  to  be  demanded  of  France  are, 
to  be  exempted  from  tonage,  to  have  a  liberty  of 
importing  herrings  and  all  other  fifh  to  France  on 
the  fame  terms  as  the  Dutch  do,  and  as  was  agreed 
by  them  at  the  treaty  of  commerce  immediately  af- 
ter the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ryfwick.  The  enlarging 
•her  Majefty's  plantations  in  America,  &c,  is  natu- 
rally .recommended. 
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EXAMINER*. 

N°  13.  Thurfday,  November  2,   17 10. 


Longa  eft  injuria,  longa 


Ambagas\  fed  fumma  feqitar  fajligia  rerum. 

TT  is  a  practice  I  have  generally  followed,  to  con* 
■*  verfe  in  equal  freedom  with  the  deferving  men 
of  both  parties ;  and  it  was  never  without  fome 
contempt,  that  I  have  obferved  perfons  wholly  out 
of  employment  affect  to  do  otherwife.  I  doubted, 
whether  any  man  could  owe  fo  much  to  the  fide  he 

was 


*  In  Aufufl  1710,  a  weekly  paper,  called,  The  Examiner,  began 
to  be  published.  It  was  efteemed  to  be  the  work  of  feveral  eminent 
hands ;  among  which  were  reckoned  Lord  Bo.ingbroke,  Dr.  Atter- 
bury  Bilhop  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Prior,  and  fume  oihers.  However 
it  came  about,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  thofe  perfons  proceeded  no 
further  than  to  the  firfr.  twelve  papers  :  after  which  it  feems  to  be  a- 
greed,  that  the  undertaking  was  canied  on  by  Dr.  Swift,  who  began 
with  number  13,  and  ended  at  number  50.  For  although  the  paper 
continued  many  months  after  to  be  published,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Examiner  5  yet,  by  the  inequality  of  the  performance,  it  was  ma- 
nifeft  to  all  judicious  perfons,  that  Dr.  Swift  had  not  the  leaft  fharc 
in  them.      Dublin  edition. 

As  No  13.  was  the  firft  of  thefe  papers  written  by  Dr.  Swift,  NO 
44.  was  the  laft.  Six  more  have  been  printed  in  the  Irifti  edition  : 
which  is  a  proof,  among  many  others,  that  he  was  not  the  editor. 
In  a  letter  of  his  to  Stella,  dated  June  7.  171 1,  the   day  on  which 
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was  of,  although  he  were  retained  by  it ;  but  with- 
out fome  great  point  of  later  eft,  either  in  pofTeffion 
or  profpec~r,  1  thought  it  was  the  mark  of  a  low 
and  narrow  fpirit. 

It  is  hard,  that  for  fome  weeks  paft  I  have  been 
forced  in  my  own  defence  to  follow  a  proceeding 
that  I  have  fo  much  condemned  in  others.  But  fe- 
veral  of  my  acquaintance  among  the  declining  par- 
ty are  grown  fo'infufFerably  peevifh  and  fplenetic, 
profefs  fuch  violent  apprehenfions  for  the  public, 
and  reprefent  the  ftate  of  things  in  fuch  formidable 
ideas,  that  I  find  myfelf  difpofed  to  ihare  in  their 
afflictions ;  although  I  know  them  to  be  groundlefs 


the  Examiner,  N°  44.  was  pubiifned,  there  is  the  following  para- 
graph. "  As  for  the  Examiner,  I  have  heard  a  whifper,  that  after 
"  that  of  this  day,  which  tells  what  this  parliament  has  done,  you 
(t  will  hardly  find  them  fo  good  :  T  prophefy  they  will  be  traili  for  the 
"  future  ;  and  methinks,  in  this  day's  Examiner,  the  author  talks 
,(  doubtfully,  as  if  he  would  write  no  more;  (o  that  if  they  go  on, 
"  they  may  probably  be  by  fome  ether  hand  :  which,  in  my  opinion, 
"  is  a  thoufand  pities;  but  who  can  help  it?  Obferve  whether  the 
**  change  be  difcoveied  in  Dublin  ;  only  tor  your  own  curiouty,  that^; 
w  all."  In  a  fubfequent  letter,  dated  Auguif  24.  he  fay?,  "  The 
*'  Examiner  has  been  down  this  month,  and  was  very  filly  the  five 
f{  or  fix  I  aft  papers." 

The  Examiner  was  a  weekly  paper  in  defence  of  the  Tory  mini- 
stry. This  paper,  as  it  was  carried  on  by  fome  very  eminent  hands, 
having  obtained  a  vogue,  Swift  took  up  the  character  of  the  Examin- 
er, and  commenced  a  regular  furies  of  politics  with  No  13.  Nov.  2. 
1710;  and  having  completed  the  main  defign  which  firft  engaged  him 
in  the  undertaking,  with  No  44.  June  7,  171 1,  and  taken  his  leave 
of  the  town,  as  appeal's  from  the  two  lafl  paragraphs  of  that  num- 
ber, he  dropt  the  character  of  the  Examiner,  and  never  more  writ 
another  paper.  There  was  a  paper  indeed  itill  fupported  under  the 
title  of  the  Examiner ;  but  it  funk  immediately  into  rudenefs  and 
ill  manners :  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  I  can  take  upon  me  to  afTert 
from  undeniable  authority,  even  from  the  authority  of  Dr.  Swift 
himfelf,  that  in  fa&  the  fcurrility  in  thofe  papers  was  encouiaged  by 
the  miniftry.  In  fhort,  the  fubfequent  Examiners  were  written  by 
fome  under  fpur- leathers  in  the  city,  aud  were  defigned  merely  as 
proper  returns  to  thofe  Grubftreet  inveftives  which  were  thrown  out 
againft  the  adminiftration  by  the  authors  of  the  Medley,  the  Eng- 
Jifhman,  and  fome  other  abufive  detracting  papers  of  the  like  ftamp. 
Swift, 

and 
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and  imaginary,  or,  which  is  worfe,  purely  affected. 
To  offer  them  comfort  one  by  one,  would  be  not 
only  an  endlefs,  but  a  difobliging  talk.  Some  of 
them,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  lefs  melancholy  ii' 
there  were  more  occaiion.  I  fhall  therefore,  in- 
ftead  of  hearkening  to  farther  complaints,  employ 
fome  part  of  this  paper  for  the  future  in  letting  filch 
men  fee,  that  their  natural  or  acquired  fears  are  ill 
grounded,  and  their  artificial  ones  as  ill  intend- 
ed ;  that  all  our  prefent  inconveniencies  are  the 
confequence  of  the  very  counfels  they  fo  much 
admire,  which  would  frill  have  increafed  if  thofe 
had  continued  ;  and  that  neither  our  conftkution 
in  church  or  ftate  could  probably  have  been  long 
preferved  without  fitch  methods,  as  have  been  at- 
ready  taken. 

THE  late  revolutions  at  court  have  given  room. 
to  fome  fpecious  objections,  which  I  have  heard 
repeated  by  well-meaning  men,  juft  as  they  had  ta- 
ken them  up  on  the  credit  of  others,  who  have 
worfe  defigns.  They  wonder  the  Queen  would 
chufe  to  change  her  minifiry  at  this  juncture,  and 
thereby  give  uneafincfs  to  a  general,  who  hath  been 
fo  Ion 2  fuccefsful  abroad,  and  mi^ht  think  himfelf 
injured,  if  the  entire  miniftry  were  not  of  his  own 
nomination  ;  that  there  were  few  complaints  of  any 
confequence  againft  the  late  men  in  power,  and 
none  at  all  in  parliament,  which  on  the  contrary 
parTed  votes  in  favour  of  the  chief  minifber ;  that, 
if  her  Majefty  had  a  mind  to  introduce  the  other 
party,  it  would  have  been  more  feafonable  after  a 
peace,  which  now  we  have  made  defperate  by  fpi- 
riting  the  French,  who  rejoice  at  thefe  changes, 
and  by  the  fall  of  our  credit,  which  unqualifies  us 
for  carrying  on  the  war ;  that  the  parliament,  fo 
untimely  dhTolved,  had  been  diligent  in  their  fup- 
plies,  and  dutiful  in  their  behaviour  ;  that  one  con- 
fequence of  thefe  changes  appears  already  in  the 
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fall  of  the  ftocks  ;  that  we  may  foon  expect  more 
and  worfe ;  and,  laftly,  that  all  this  naturally  tends 
to  break  the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  and  call  over 
the  pretender. 

Thefe,  and  the  like  notions,  are  plentifully  fcat- 
tered  abroad  by  the  malice  of  a  ruined  party,  to 
render  the  Queen  and  her  adminiftration  odious, 
and  to  inflame  the  nation.  And  thefe  are  what, 
Upon  occafion,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  overthrow  by 
difcovering  the  falfehood  and  abfurdity  of  them. 

It  is  a  great  unhappinefs,  when  in  a  government 
conftituted  like  ours  it  mould  be  fo  brought  about, 
that  the  continuance  of  a  war  muft  be  for  the  inte- 
reft  of  vaft  numbers  (civil  as  well  as  military)  who 
otherwife  would  have  been  as  unknown  as  their 
original.  I  think  our  prefent  condition  of  affairs 
is  admirably  defcribed  by  two  verfes  in  Lucan: 

Htnc  ufura  voraxy  avidumque  in  tempore  fa?nus> 
Bine  concujjajides,  et  mult  is  utile  be  Hum. 

Which,  without  any  great  force  upon  the  words, 
may  be  thus  tranflated : 

"  Hence  are  derived  thofe  exorbitant  interefts 
*'  and  annuities  ;  hence  thofe  large  difcounts  for 
"  advance  and  prompt  payment ;.  hence  public  cre- 
"  dit  is  fhaken  ;  and  hence  great  numbers  find 
lf  their  profit  in  prolonging  the  war." 

It  is  odd,  that  among  a  free  trading  people,  as 
we  call  ourfelves,  there  ihould  fo  many  be  found 
to  clofe  in  with  thofe  counfds,  who  have  been  ever 
averfe  from  all  overtures  towards  a  peace  :  but  yet 
there  is  no  great  myftery  in  the  matter.  Let  any 
man  obferve  the  equipages  kt  this  town,  he  fhall 
find  the  greater  number  of  thofe  who  make  a  fi- 
gure, to  be  a  fpecious  of  men  quite  different  from 
any  that  were  known  before  the  revolution,  con- 
lifting  either  of  generals  or  colonels,  or  of  thofe 
whofe  whole  fortunes  lie  in  funds  and  flocks ;   fo 

that 
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that  power,  which,  according  to  the  old  maxim, 
was  ufed  to  follow  land,  is  now  gone  over  to  mo- 
ney  ;  and  the  country-gentleman  is  in  the  condition 
of  a  young  heir,  cut  of  whofe  eftate  a  fcrivener 
receives  half  the  rents  for  intereft,  and  hath  a 
mortgage  on  the  whole  ;  and  is  therefore  always 
ready  to  feed  his  vices  and  extravagancies,  while 
there  is  any  thing  left  So  that  if  the  war  continue 
fome  years  longer,  a  landed  man  will  be  little  bet- 
ter than  a  farmer  of  a  rack-rent  to  the  army  and 
to  the  public  funds. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  inquiring,  from  what 
beginnings  and  by  what  fteps  we  have  been  brought 
into  this  defperate  condition  :  and  in  fearch  of  this 
we  muft  run  up  as  high  as  the  revolution. 

Meit  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  invited  0- 
ver  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  attended  him  in  hi$ 
expedition,  were  true  lovers  of  their  country,  and 
its  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate  ;  and  were 
brought  to  yield  to  thofe  breaches  in  the  fucceiTiou 
of  the  crown,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  nficeffity  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  fafety  of  the  people,  which 
did,  and  could  only  make  them  lawful  ;  but  with- 
out intention  of  drawing  fuch  a  practice  into  pre- 
cedent, or  making  it  a  {landing  meafure  by  which 
to  proceed  in  all  times  to  come;  and  therefore  we 
find  their  counfels  ever  tended  to  keep  things,  as 
much  as  po/iible,  in  the  old  courfe.  But  foon  af- 
ter, and  under  a  fet  of  men  who  had  nothing  to 
loCej  and  had  neither  borne  the  burthen  nor  heat 
of  the  day,  found  means  to  whifper  in  the  King's 
ear,  that  the  principles  of  loyalty  in  the  church  of 
England  were  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  revolu- 
tion. Hence  began  the  early  practice  of  careffing 
the  diiTenters,  reviling  the  univeriities,  as  maintain* 
ers  of  arbitrary  power,  and  reproaching  the  clergy 
with  the  doctrines  of  divine  right ,  pajfive-obcdicnce, 
and  non-refijlance.  At  the  fame  time,  in  order  to 
fallen  wealthy  people  to  the  new  government,  they 
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propofed  thofe  pernicious  expedients  of  borrowing, 
money  by  vaft  premiums,  and  at  exorbitant  intereft : 
a  practice  as  old  as  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  who  fetting  up  for  himfelf  after  the  death 
of  his  mailer,  perfuaded  his  principal  officers  to 
lend  him  great  fums,  after  which  they  were  forced 
to  follow  him  for  their  own  fecurity. 

This  introduced  a  number  of  new  dextrous  men 
into  bufinefs  and  credit.  It  was  argued,  that  the 
\var  could  not  laft  above  two  or  three  campaigns  ; 
and  that  it  was  eafier  for  the  fubjedls  to  raife  a  fund 
for  paying  intereft,  than  to  tax  them  annually  to 
the  full  expenfe  of  the  war.  Several  perfons,  who 
had  fmall  or  incumbered  eftates,  fold  them,  and 
turned  their  money  into  thofe  funds,  to  great  ad- 
vantage :  merchants,  as  well  as  other  moneyed 
men,  finding  trade  was  dangerous,  purfued  the 
fame  method.  But  the  war  continuing,  and  grow- 
ing more  expenfive,  taxes  were  increafed,  and  funds 
multiplied  every  year,  till  they  have  arrived  at  the 
monftrous  height  we  now  behold  them  ;  and  that 
which  was  at  fliit  a  corruption,  is  at  laft  grown  ne- 
ceiTary,  and  what  every  good  fubjecl  muft  now  fall 
in  with,  although  he  may  be  allowed  to  wifh  it 
might  foon  have  an  end  ;  becaufe  it  is  with  a  kins- 
dom  as  with  a  private  fortune,  where  every  new 
incumbrance  adds  a  double  weight.  By  this  means 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  that  ufed  to  be  reckoned  by 
the  value  of  land,  is  now  computed  by  the  rife  and 
fall  of  ftocks  :  and  althcu?;h  the  foundation  of  ere- 
dit  be  ftiil  the  fame,  and  upon  a  bottom  that  can 
never  be  fhaken,  and  although  ail  intereft  be  duly 
paid  by  the  public ;  yet,  through  the  contrivance 
and  cunning  of  /iockj:bbers,  there  hath  been  brought 
in  fuch  a  complication  of  knavery  and  cozenage, 
fuch  a  myftery  of  iniquity,  and  fuch  an  unintelli- 
gible  jargon  of  terms  to  involve  it  in,  as  were  never 
known  in  any  other  age  or  country  in  the  world. 
I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  by  perfons  ikilled  in  thefe 
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calculations,  that  if  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  interest  and  annuities  were  added  to  the 
yearly  taxes,  and  the  four  milling  aid  ftrictly  exact- 
ed in  all  counties  of  the  kingdom,   it  would  very 
near,  if  not  fully,  fupply  the  occafions  of  the  war  ; 
at  leaft  fiich  a  part  as,  in  the  opinion  of  very  able 
perfons,  had  been  at  that  time  prudent  not  to  ex- 
ceed.    For  I  make  it  a  queftion,  Whether  any  wife 
prince  or  ftate  in  the  continuance  of  a  war,  which 
was  not  purely  defenfive,  or  immediately  at  his  own 
door,  did  ever  propofe  that  his  expenfe  mould  per- 
petually exceed  what  he  was  able  to  impofe  annual- 
ly upon  his  fubjects  ?  Neither  if  the  war  laft  many 
years  longer,  do  I  fee  how  the  next  generation  will 
be  able  to  begin  another  ;  which,  in  the  courle  of 
human  affairs,  and  according  to  the  various  inte- 
refts  and  ambition  of  princes,  may  be  as  neceflary 
for  them,  as  it  hath  been  for  us.     And  if  our  fa- 
thers had  left  us  as  deeply  involved,  as  we  are  like- 
ly to  leave  our  children,  I  appeal  to  any  man  what 
fort  of  figure  we  mould  have  been  able   to  make 
thefe  twenty  years  pair.     Befidesr  neither  our  ene- 
mies nor  allies  are  upon  the  fame  foot  with  us  in 
this  particular.     France  and  Holland,    our  neareft 
neighbours,    and  the  fartheft  engaged,  will  much 
fooner  recover  themfelves  after  a  Avar  :  the  firfr,  by 
the  abfolute  power  of  the  prince,  who,  being  maf- 
ter  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of   his  fubjecls,  will 
quickly  find  expedients  to  pay  his  debts  ;    and  fo 
will  the  other,  by  their  prudent  adminiftration,  the 
greatnefs  of  their  trade,  their  wonderful  parfimo- 
ny,  the  willingnefs  of  their  people  to  undergo  all 
kind  of  taxes,  and  their  juftice  in  applying  as  well 
as  collecting  them.     But  above  all,  we  are  to  con- 
fider,  that  France  aud  Holland  fight  on  the  conti- 
nent, either  upon,  or  near   their  own   territories, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  money  circulates  among 
themfelves  ;  whereas  ours  croffes  the  fea,  either  to 
Flanders,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  and  every  penny  of 
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it,  whether  in  fpecie  or  returns,  is  fo  much  lofb  to 
the  nation  for  ever. 

Upon  thefe  conliderations  alone,  it  was  the  niofl 
prudent  courfe  imaginable  in  the  Queen,  to  lay  hold 
of  the  difpofition  of  the  people  for  changing  the 
parliament  and  miniitry  at  this  juncture,  and  extri- 
cating herfelf  as  foon  as  poflible  out  of  the  pupil- 
lage of  thofe  who  found  their  accounts  only  in  per- 
petuating  the  war.  Neither  have  we  the  leaft  rea- 
son to  doubt,  but  the  enfuing  parliament  will  affift 
her  Majefty  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  until  her  ene- 
mies again  be  brought  to  fue  for  peace,  and  again 
offer  fuch  terms  as  will  make  it  both  honourable 
and  laiting  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  mi- 
niitry perhaps  will>  not  again  refufe  them.- 

Audiet  pvgnas  vitio  parenturrv 

Rara  juventus,. 
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No.  14.     Thurfday,  November  9.   1710. 

E  quibus  hi  vacuus  implenf-fermonibus  awes, 
Hi  narrata  fernnt  alio  :  menfuraque  fitli 
Crefcit,  ct  auditis  aliquid  novus  adjicit  alitor* 
lllic  crediditas,  illic  temcrarius  error, 
Vanaque  latitia  eft,  confternaiique  timores, 
Seditioque  recens,  dubioque  autore  fufurri. 

T  AM  prevailed  on,  through  the  importunity  of 
**  friends,  to  interrupt  the  fcheme  I  had  begun  in 
my  laft  paper,  by  an  efTay  upon  the  art  of  political 
lying.  We  are  told  the  devil  is  the  father  of  lies, 
and  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning  ;  fo  that,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  invention  is  old :  and,  which  is 
more,  his  fir{l  eflay  of  it  was  purely  political^  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  undermining  the  authority  of*  his  prince, 
and  feducing  the  third  part  of  the  fubjecls  from 
their  obedience  ;  for  which  he  was  driven  down 
from  heaven,  where,  as  Milton  expreffeth  it,  he  had 
been  Viceroy  of  a  great  weft  em  province  ;  and 
forced  to  exercife  his  talent  in  inferior  regions  a- 
mong  ether  fallen  fpirits,  or  poor  deluded  men, 
whom  he  frill  daily  tempts  to  his  own  Jin,  and  will 
ever  do  fo,  till  he  be  chained  in  the  bottomlefs  pit. 

But  although  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies,  he 
feems,  like  other  great  inventors,  to  have  loft  much 
of  his  reputation  by  the  continual  improvements 
that  have  been  made  upon  him. 

Who  firft  reduced  lying  into  an  art,  and  adapted 
it  to  politics y  is  not  io  clear  from  hiftory  ;  although 
I  have  made  fome  diligent  inquiries.  I  mall  there- 
fore confider  it  only  according  to  the  modern  fyf- 
tem,  as  it  hath  been  cultivated  thefe  twenty  years 
part  in  the  fouthern  part  of  our  own  ifland. 

The  poets  tell  us,  that  after  the  giants  were  over- 
throw by  the  gods,  the  Earth  in  revenge  produced 
her  laft  offspring,  which  was  Fame.  And  the  fabk 
is  thus  interpreted ;  that  when  tumults  and  fe- 
ditions  are  quieted,  rumours  and  falfe  reports  are 
plentifully  fpread  through  a  nation.  So  that,  by 
this  account,  lying  is  the  laft  relief  of  a  routed^ 
earth-bom ,  rebellious  party  in  a  ftate.  But  here  the 
moderns  have  made  great  additions,  applying;  this 
art  to  the  gaining  of  power  and  preferving  it,  as 
well  as  revenging  themfelves  after  they  have  loft  it ; 
as  the  fame  inftruments  are  made  ufe  of  by  animals 
to  feed  themfelves  when  they  are  hungry,  and  to 
bite  thofe  that  tread  upon  them. 

But  the  fame  genealogy  cannot  always  be  admit- 
ted for  political  lying  ;  I  ihall  therefore  defire  to  re- 
fine upon  it,  by  adding  fome  circumftances  of  its 
birth  and  parents.  A  political  lie  is  fometimes  born 
out  of  a  difcarded  ftatefman's  head,  and  thence 
delivered  to  be  nurfed  and  dandled  by  the  rabble. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  it  is  produced  a  monfter,  and  licked  in- 
to ihape ;  at  other  times  it  comes  into  the  world 
completely  formed,  and  is  fpoiled  in  the  licking.  It 
is  often  born  an  infant  in  the  regular  way,  and  re- 
quires time  to  mature  it ;  and  often  it  fees  the  light 
in  its  full  growth,  but  dwindles  away  by  degrees. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  noble  birth ;  and  fometimes  the 
fpawn  of  a  fiockjcbber.  Here  it  fcreams  aloud  at  the 
opening  of  the  womb  ;  and  there  it  is  delivered  with 
a  ivhifoer,  I  know  a  lie,  that  now  diiturbs  half 
the  kingdom  with  its  noife,  which  although  too 
proud  and  great  at  prefent  to  own  its  parents,  I  can 
remember  its.-  wbifpcr-hcod/Yo  conclude  the  nativity 
of  this  monfter  ;  when  it  comes  i*ito  the  world  with- 
out a/ting,  it  is  ftill-born  ;  and  whenever  it  lofes 
lXsfting,  it  dies. 

No  wonder  if  an  infant  fo  miraculous  in  its  birth 
fhould  be  deitined   for  great   adventures  ;  and  ac- 

^j  7 

cordingly  we  fee  it  hath  been  the  guardian  fpiritoi  a. 
prevailing  party  for  almoft  twenty  years.  It  can  con- 
quer kingdoms  without  fighting,  and  fometimes  with 
the  lofs  of  a  battle.  It  gives  and  refames  employ- 
ments ;  can  fink  a  mountain  to  a  molehill,  andraife 
a  molehill  to  a  mountain  •,  hath  prelided  for  many 
years  at  committees  of  elections  ;  can  wafh  a  black- 
a-more  white  ;  make  a  faint  of  an  atheift,  and  a 
patriot  of  a  profligate  ;  can  furniih  foreign  mini" 
fters  with  intelligence  ;  and  raifeor  let  fall  the  cre- 
dit of  the  nation.  This  goddefs  flies  with  a  huge 
hoking-glafs  in  her  hands  to  dazzle  the  croud  and 
make  them  fee,  according  as  ilie  turns  ft,  their  ruin  in 
their  intereft.  and  their  mtereft  in  their  ruin.  In  this 
glafs  you  will  behold  your  belt  friends  clad  in  coats, 
powdered  with  feurs  de  lis  and  triple  crowns ;  their 
girdles  hung  round  vr\i\\  chain  y  and  beads,  and  wooden 
Jhoes  ;  and  your  worft  enemies  adorned  with  the  en- 
figns  of  liberty,  property,  indulgence,  moderation,  and 
a  cornucopia  in  their  hands.  Her  large  wings,  like 
t-hofe  of  a  flying  fifli,  are  o£  no  ufe  but  when  they 
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are  moift  ;  fhe  therefore  dips  them  in  ?nt(d,  and 
foaring  aloft  fcatters  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
flying  with  great  fwiftnels  ;  but  at  every  turn  is 
forced  to  ftoop  in  dirty  ways  for  new  ftippifes. 

I  have  been  fometiraes  thinking;  if  a  man  had 
the  art  of  the  fecond  fight  for  feeing  lies,  as  they  have 
in  Scotland  for  feeing  fpirts,  how  admirably  he 
might  entertain  himfelf  in  this  town,  by  obferving 
the  different  fhapes,  fizes,  and  colours  of  thofe 
fwarms  of  lies,  which  buz  about  the  heads  of  fame 
people,  like  flies  about  a  horfe's  ears  in  fummer  ;  or 
thofe  legions  hovering  every  afternoon  in  Exchange 
Alley,  enough  to  darken  the  air;  or  over  a  club 
of  difcontented  grandees,  and  thence  fet  down  in 
cargoes  to  be  fcattered  at  elections. 

There   is   one  eflentiaj  point  wherein  a  poll  tie  at 
liar  differs    from   others   of   the    facultv;  that  he 
ought  to  have  but  a  fhort  memory,  which  is  ne- 
eeiiary  according  to  the  various  occaflons  he  meets 
writh   every    hour  of  differing  from  himfelf,  and 
fWearing  to  both  fides  of  a  contradiction,  as  he  finds 
the  perfons  difpofed,  with  whom  he  hath  to  deal. 
In  defcribing  the   virtues   and  vices  of  mankind,  it 
is   convenient,  upon  every   article,,  10   have  forhe 
eminent  perfons' in  our  eye,  froo;  whom  we  copy 
our  defcription.     I  have  ftrictly  cblerved  this  rule ; 
and  my  imagination  this   minute  reprefents  before 
me  a  certain  great  man  *,  famous   for  this  talent, 
to  the  conftaut  practice  of  which  he  owes  his  twen- 
ty years  reputation  of  the  moft  ikilful  head  in  Eng- 
land for  the  management  of  nice  affairs.     The  fu- 
periority  of  his  genius  confifts  in   nothing  clie,  but 
an  inexhauftibie    fund    of  political  lies,  which  he 
plentifully  difh-ibutes  every  minute  he  fpeaks,  and 
by  an   unparalled    generality   forgets,   and   confe- 
quently  contradicts,  the  next  half  hour.     He  never 
yet  considered,  whether  any  proportion  were  true 

*  The  late  Earl  of  Wharton. 
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or  f  alfe,  but  whether  it  were  convenient  for  the 
prefent  minute  or  company  to  affirm  or  deny  it ; 
To  that  if  you  think  fit  to  refine  upon  him,  by  in- 
terpreting every  thing  he  fays,  as  we  do  dreams, 
by  the  contrary,  you  are  frill  to  feek,  and  will  find 
yourfelf  equally  deceived  whether  you  believe  or 
no.  The  only  remedy  is  to  fuppofe,  that  you  have 
heard  fome  inarticulate  founds  without  any  mean- 
ing at  all ;  and  befides,  that  will  take  off  the  hor- 
ror you  might  be  apt  to  conceive  at  the  oaths 
wherewith  he  perpetually  tags  both  ends  of  every 
fropofition  ;  although,  at  the  fame  time,  I  think,  he 
cannot  with  any  juftice  be  taxed  with  perjury,  when 
he  invokes  God  and  Chrift ;  becaufe  he  hath  often 
fairly  given  public  notice  to  the  world,  that  he  be- 
lieves in  neither. 

Some  people  may  think,  that  fuch  an  accom- 
plishment as  this  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  to  the 
owner,  or  his  party,  after  it  hath  been  often  prac- 
tifed  and  is  become  notorious  ;  but  they  are  widely 
rniftaken.  Few  lies  carry  the  inventor's  mark,  and 
the  moll  proftitute  enemy  to  truth  may  fpread  a 
thoufand  without  being  known  for  the  author  : 
Befides,  as  the  vileft  writer  hath  his  readers,  fo  the 
greaterf.  liar  hath  his  believers  ;  and  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  if  a  lie  be  believed  only  for  an  hour,  it 
hath  done  its  work,  and  there  is  no  farther  occa- 
sion for  it.  Falfehocdfies,  and  Truth  comes  limp- 
ing after  it ;  fo  that  when  men  come  to  be  unde- 
ceived, it  is  too  late  ;  the  jeft  is  over,  and  the  tale 
has  had  its  effect:  Like  a  man,  who  has  thought  of 
a  good  repartee,  when  the  difcourfe  is  changed,  or 
the  company  parted  ;  or  like  a  phyfician,  who  hath 
found  out  an  infallible  medicine,  after  the  patient 
is  dead. 

Confidering  that  natural  difpofition  in  many  men 
to  lie,  and  in  multitudes  to  believe,  I  have  been  per- 
plexed what  to  do  with  that  maxim  fo  frequent  in 
every  body's  mouth,  That  truth  will  at  loft  prevail. 

Here 
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Here  hath  this  ifland  of  ours,  for  the  greater!:  part 
of  twenty  years,  lain  under  the  influence  of  fuch 
counfels  and  perfons,  whofe  principle  and  intereft 
it  was   to  corrunt  our  manners,  blind  our  under- 
{landing,  drain    our  wealth,   and   in   time  deftroy 
our  constitution  both  in  church  and  Mate ;  and   we 
at  laft  were  brought   to   the  very  brink  of   ruin  ; 
yet,  by    the   means    of  perpetual    reprefentations, 
have  never  been  able  to  diftmguiih  between  our  e- 
nemies  and  friends.     We  have  feen  a  great  part  of 
the  nation's  money  got   into   the  hands    of  thofe, 
who,  by  their   birth,  education,  and  merit,  could 
pretend  no  higher  than  to  wear  out  liveries  ;  while 
others,  who,  by  their  credit,  quality,  and  fortune, 
were    only   able    to    give    reputation    and   fuccefs 
to    the   revolution,     wei'e    not    only     laid     afide 
as  dangerous  and  ufelefs,  but  loaded  with  the  fcan~ 
dal  of  Jacobites,  men  of  arbitrary  principles,  and 
penfioners  to  France ;  while  truth,  who  is  fa  id  to  lie. 
in  a  well,  feemed  now  to  be  buried  there  under  a 
heap  of  if  ones.     But  I  remember,  it  was  an  ufual 
complaint  among  the  Whips,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
landed  men  was  not  in  their  interefts,  which  foine 
of  the  wifeft  looked  on  as  an  ill  omen  ;  and  Ave  faw 
it  was   with   the  utmoft   difficulty,  that  they  could 
preferve  a  majority,  while  the  court    and   miniftry 
were  on  their  fide,  till  they  had  learned  thofe  ad- 
mirable expedients  for  deciding  elections,  and   in- 
fluencing diftant  boroughs  by  powerful motives  from 
the  city.     But    all   this  was  mere   force   and   con- 
straint, however  upheld  by  mo  ft  dexerous  artifice 
and  mangement,  until  the  people  began  to  appre- 
hend   their  properties,  their  religion,  and    the    r.io- 
narchy  itfelf  in  danger  ;   then  we  faw  them  greedily 
laying  hold  on  the  firft  occaflon  to  interpole.     But 
of  this  mighty  change   in  the  difpofitions  of  the 
people  I  mall  difconrfe  more  at  large  in   fome  fol- 
lowing paper  ;  wherein  I  mail  endeavour  to  unde- 
Vol.  II.  C  c  ceive 
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ceive  or  difcover  tliofe  deluded  or  deluding  perfons, 
who  hope  or  pretend,  it  is  only  a  fhort  madnefs  in 
the  vulgar,  from  which  they  may  foon  recover ; 
whereas,  I  believe,  it  will  appear  to  be  very  diffe- 
rent in  its  caufes,  its  fymptoms,  and  its  confe- 
quences  ;  and  prove  a  great  example  to  illuftrate 
the  maxim  I  lately  mentioned,  That  truth  (how- 
ever, fometimes  late)  will  at  loft  prevail. 

No  15.     Thurfday,  November  16.    17 10. 
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hare,  ait,  moneo  :  nefi  demiffior  ibis, 

Unda  gravet  pennas  ;  fi  celjhr,  ignis  adtirat. 

IT  muft  be  avowed,  that,  for  fome  years  paft, 
there  have  been  few  things  more  wanted  in  Eng- 
land than  fuch  a  paper,  as  this  ought  to  be,  and 
fuch  as  I  will  endeavour  to  make  it,  as  long  as  it 
mall  be  found  of  any  ufe,  without  entering  into 
the  violences  of  either  party.  Conlidering  the  ma- 
nv  grievous  miireprefentations  of  perfons  and 
things,  it  is  highly  requifite  at  this  juncture,  that 
the  people  throughout  the  kingdom  mould,  if  pof- 
iible,  be  fet  right  in  their  opinions  by  fome  impar- 
tial hand  ;  which  hath  never  been  yet  attempted  ; 
thofe  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  it,  being,  up- 
on every  account,  the  leaft  qualified  of  all  human- 
kind for  fuch  a  work. 

We  live  here  under  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
under  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  an  excellent 
church.  We  are  unhappily  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, both  which  pretend  a  mighty  zeal  for  our  reli- 
gion and  government,  only  they  difagree  about  the 

means. 
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means.  The  evils  we  muft  fence  againfr,  are  on. 
one  lide  fanaticifm  and  infidelity  in  religion,  and  a- 
narchy,  under  the  name  of  a  commonwealth,  in 
government ;  on  the  other  fide,  Popery,  flavery, 
and  the  pretender  from  France.  Now,  to  inforni 
and  direcl:  lis  in  our  fentiments  upon  thefe  weighty 
points,  here  are  on  one  fide  two  ftupid  illiterate 
fcribblers,  both  of  them  fanatics  by  profefiion,  I 
mean  the  Review  and  Obfervator;  on  the  other ^dej 
we  have  an  open  Non-juror  *,  whofe  character  and 
perfon,  as  well  as  learning  and  good  fenfe,  difco- 
vered  upon  other  lubje&s,  do  indeed  deferve  refpecl: 
and  efteem  ;  but  his  RebearjhJ,  and  the  reft  of  his 
political  papers,  are  yet  more  pernicious  than  thofc 
of  the  former  two.  If  the  generality  of  the  people, 
know  not  how  to  talk  or  think,  until  they  have  react 
their  lejjon  in  the  papers  of  the  week,  what  a  mis- 
fortune is  it,  that  their  duty  mould  be  conveyed 
to  them  through  fuch  vehicles  as  thofe  ?  For,  let 
fome  gentlemen  think  what  they  pleafe,  I  cannot 
but  fufpeft,  that  the  two  worthies  I  firft  mentioned 
have,  in  a  degree,  done  inifchief  among  us ;  the 
mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one,  and  the  in- 
fipid  mirth  of  the  other,  however  infupportable  to 
reafonable  ears,  being  of  a  level  with  great  num- 
bers among  the  loweft  part  of  mankind.  Neither 
was  the  author  of  the  Rchearjal,  while  he  continu- 
ed that  paper,  lefs  infectious  to  many  perfons  of 
better  figure,  who  perhaps  were  as  well  qualified, 
and  much  lefs  prejudiced,  to  judge  for  themfclves. 
It  was  this  reafon  that  moved  me  to  take  the 
matter  out  of  thofe  rough,  as  well  as  thofe  dirty 
hands ;  to  let  the  remote  and  uninftructed  part  of 
the  nation  fee,  that  they  have  been  mifled  on  both 
iides  by  mad  ridiculous  extremes,  at  a  wide  difrancc 
on  each  fide  from  the  truth ;  while  the  right  path 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gharjes  Lefiic. 
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is  fo  broad  and  plain  as  to  be  eafily  kept,    if  they 
were  once  put  into  it. 

Further,  I  hud  lately  entered  on  a  refolution  to 
lake  very  little   -^tice  of  other  papers,  unlefs  it  were 
fuch.   where  the  malice  and  falfehood  had  fo  great 
a  mixture  of  wit  and  fpirit,  as  would   make  them 
dangerous  :  which,  in  the  prefent  circle  of  fcrib- 
blers,  from  twelve-pence   to  a  halfpenny,  I  could 
eafily  forefee  would  not  very  frequently  occur.   But 
here  again  I  am  forced  to  difpenfe  with  my  refolu- 
tion, although  it  be  only   to  tell  my  reader,    what 
meaiures  I  am  like    to   take  on  fuch  occaflons  for. 
the  future,     I  was  told  that   the  paper  called  The 
Obfervator  was  twice  rilled  laft  week  with  remarks 
upon  a  late  Examiner,     Thefe  I  read  with  die  htfr. 
opportunity,    and,    to   fpeak    in    the  news-writers 
phr.ife,  they  give  me  occajionjor  many  /peculations. - 
I    obferved  with  lingular  pleafure  the   nature    of 
thofe  things  which  the  owners-  of  them  ufually  call 
Jlnfwers,  and  with  what  dexterity  this  matchlefs  au- 
thor had  fallen  into  the  whole  art  and  cant  of  them. 
To  transcribe  here  and  there  three  or  four  detach- 
ed lines  of  lean:  weight  in   a  difcourfe,    and  by  a 
fooiifh  comment  miftake  every  fyllable  of  the  mean- 
ing, is  what  I  have  known  many  of  a  fuperior  clafs- 
to  this  formidable  adverfary,  intitle,    An  Anfwer^ 
This  is  what  he  hath  exactly  done  in  about  thrice 
as  many  words  as  my  whole  difcourfe ;  which  is  fo 
mighty  an  advantage  aver  me,  that   I   ihall  by  no 
means  engage  in  fo  unequal  a  combat ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  temper,  entirely  difmifs 
him  for  the  future  ;  heartily  wiming  he  had  a  match 
exactly  of  his  own  fize  to  meddle  with,,  who  mould 
only  have  the  odds  of  truth  and  honefty,  which,, 
as  I  take  it,  would  be  an   effectual  way  to  iilence 
him  for  ever.     Upon  U.  is  occafion  I  cannot  forbear 
a  ihort  ftory  of  a  fanatic  farmer,  who  lived  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  was  fo  great  a  difputant  in  reli- 
gion, that  the  icrv ants  in  all  the  families  thereabouts 

reported, 
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reported,  how  he  had  confuted  the  bifhop  and  all 
his  clergy.  I  had  then  a  footman,  who  was  fond  of 
reading  the  Bible  ;  and  I  borrowed  a  comment  for 
him,  which  he  ftudied  fo  clofe,  that  in  a  month  or 
two  I  thought  him  a  match  for  ike  farmer.  They 
difputed  at  feveral  houfes  with  a  ring  of  fervants 
and  other  people  always  about  them  j  where  Ned 
explained  his  texts  fo  full  and  clear  to  the  capacity 
of  his  audience,  and  mewed  the  insignificancy  of 
his  adverfary's  cant  to  the  meaneft  understanding, 
that  he  got  the  whole  country  of  his  lide,  and  the 
farmer  was  cured  of  his  itch  of  deputation  for  e- 
ver  after. 

The  worft  of  it  is,  that  this  fort   of  outrageous 
party-writers  I  have  ipoken  of  above,  are   like   a 
couple  of  make-bates,  who  inflame  final]  quarrel? 
by  a  thoufand  ftories,  and  by  keeping  friends  at  a 
diftance,  hinder  them  from  coming  to  a  good  un- 
derftanding ;   as  they  certainly  would,  if  they  were 
fufFered   to   meet  and    debate  between   themfelvcs. 
For,  let  any  one  examine  a  reafonable  honefr  mart- 
of  either  fide  upon   thole  opinions  in  religion   and 
government,  which  both  parties  daily  bulfet  each 
other   about  ;    he   fiin.ll  hardly    find  one  material 
point  in  difference  between  them,     I  would  be  glad- 
to  aik  a  queftion  about  tzuo  great  men   of  the  late- 
miniftry,  how  they   came  to   be   Whigs  ?    and  by 
what  figure  of  fpeech  half  a  dozen  others,  lately 
put  into  great  employments,  can  be  called  Tories  ? 
I  doubt  whoever  would   fuit  the   definition  to  the 
perfons,  muft  make  it  directly   contrary  to  what, 
we  understood  it  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 

In  order  to  remove  thefe  mifapprehenfions  among 
us,  I  believe,  it  will  be  necefTary,  upon  occafion, 
to  detect  the  malice  and  falfehood  of  fome  popular 
maxims,  which  thofe  idiots  fcatter  from  the  prefs 
twice  a-week,  and  draw  an  hundred  abfurd  confe- 
quences  from  them. 

For  example  :  I  have  heard  it  often  objected  as 

C  c  3  a 
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a  great  piece  of  infolence  in  the  clergy  and  others 
to  fay  or  hint,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  when 
it  was  voted  otherwife  in  parliament  fome  years  a- 
go  j  and  the  Queen  herfelf,  in  her  laft  fpeech,  did 
openly  condemn  all  fuch  infinuations*  Notwith- 
standing which,  I  did  then,  and  do  ftill,  believe 
the  church  hath,  iince  that  vote,  been  in  very  im- 
minent danger ;  and  I  think  I  might  then  have 
iaid  fo  without  the  leaf!  offence  to  her  Majeity,  or 
either  of  the  two  houfes.  The  Queen's  words,  as- 
near  as  I  can  remember,  mentioned  the  church  be- 
ing in  danger- from  her  adminiftration  ;  and  whoever 
fays  or  thinks  that,  deferves,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
hanged  for  a  traitor  :  but  that  the  church  and  ftate 
may  be  both  in  danger  under  the  beft  princes  that 
ever  reigned,  and  without  the  leaft  guilt  of  theirs, 
is  fuch  a  truth  as  a  man  muft  be  a  great  ftranger 
to  hiftory  and  common  fenfe  to  doubt.  The  wifeft 
prince  on  earth  may  be  forced  by  the  neceility  of' 
his  affairs,  and  the  prefent  power  of  an  unruly 
faction,  or  deceived  by  the  craft  of  ill-defigning 
men.  One  or  two  minifters,  moft  in  his  confi- 
dence, may  at  fir  ft  have  good  intentions,  but  grow 
corrupted  by  time,  by  avarice,  by  love,  by  ambi- 
tion, *and  have  fairer  terms  offered  them  to  gratify 
their  paffions  cr  interefts  from  om  jet  of  men  than 
another,  until  they  are  too  far  involved  for  a  re- 
treat ;  and  fo  be  forced  to  take  feven  fp'vits  more 
wicked  than  themfelves.  This  is  a  very  pofftble  cafe; 
and  will  not  the  loft  fate  of  fuch  men  be  worfe  thm 
ihe  fir/i  ?  that  is  to  fay,  will  not  the  public,  which 
was  fafe  at  firfr,  grow  in  danger  by  fuch  proceed- 
ings as  thefe  ?  And  mail  a  faithful  fubject,  who 
■forefees  and  trembles  at  the  confequences,  be  call- 
ed difaffeSled,  becaufe  he  delivers  his  opinion,  al- 
though the  prince  declares,  as  he  juftly  may,  that 
the  danger  is  not  owing  to  his  adminiftration  ?  Or 
ihall  the  prince  himfelf  be  blamed,  when,  in  fuch  a 
jun&ure>  he  puts  Jhis  affairs  into  other  liaacb  with 

the 
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the  univerfal  applaufe  of  his  people  ?  As  to  the  vote 
againft  thofe  who  mould  affirm  the  church  was  in 
danger,  I  think  it  likewife  referred  to  danger  from 
or  under  the  Queen's  adminiftration,  (for  I  neither 
have  it  by  me,  nor  can  fuddenly  have  recourfe  to 
it)  ;  but  if  it  were  otherwife,  I  know  net  how  it 
can  refer  to  any  dangers.,  but  what  were  pad,  or 
at  that  time  prefent ;  or  how  it  could  affec't  the  fu- 
ture, unlefs  the  fenators  were  all  infpired,  or  at 
leaft  that  majority  which  voted  it.  Neither  do  I 
fee  it  is  any  crime,  farther  than  ill  manners,  to  dif- 
fer in  opinion  from  a  majority  of  either  or  both 
houfes;  and  fuch  ill  manners,  I  muft  confefs,  I 
have  been  often  guilty  of  for  fome  years  pair,  al- 
though I  hope  I  never  mall  again. 

Another  topic  of  great  ufe  to  thefe  weekly  in- 
flamcrs  is  the  young  pretender  in  France,  to  whom 
their  whole  party  is  in  a  high  meafure  indebted  for 
all  their  greatnefs ;  and  whenever  it  lies  in  their 
power,  they  may  perhaps  return  their  acknow- 
ledgements, as,  out  of  their  zeal  for  frequent  re- 
volutions, they  were  ready  to  do  to  his  fuppofed  fa- 
ther; which  is  a  piece  of  fecret  hijlory,  that  I  hope 
will  one  day  fee  the  light;  and  1  am  fure  it  mail, 
if  ever  i  am  matter  of  it,  without  regarding  ivbofe 
ears  may  tingle.  But  at  prefent  the  word  pretender 
is  a  term  of  art  in  their  profeffion.  A  fecretary  of 
flate  cannot  defire  leav>.  to  /  efign,  but  the  pretender 
is  at  bottom ;  the  Queen  cannot  diiTolve  a  parlia- 
ment, but  it  is  a  plot  to  dethrone  herfelf  and  bring 
in  the  pretender  ;  half  a  fcore  ftockjobbers  are  play- 
ing the  knave  in  Exchange-alley,  and  there  goes 
the  pretender  with  a  fp^nge.  One  would  be  apt 
to  think,  they  bawl  out  the  pretender  ib  often  to 
take  eff  the  terror  ;  or  tell  fo  many  lies  about  him 
to  flacken  our  caution  ;  that  when  he  is  really  co- 
ming, by  their  connivance,  we  may  not  believe  them  ; 
as  the  boy  ferved  the  ihepherds  about  the  coining  of 
the  wolf;  or  perhaps  they  fcare  us  with  the  pre- 
tender, 
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tender,  becaufe  they  think  we  may  be  like  fome 
difeafes,  that  e^ne  with  a  fright \  Do  they  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Queen's  prefent  minifcrylove  her  Ma-- 
jelly,  at  lead  as  well  as  fome  others  loved  the  church? 
And  why  is  it  not  as  great  a  mark  of  difaffeclion 
now,  to  fay  the  Queen  is  in  danger ',.  as  it  was  fome 
months  ago  to  affirm  the  fame  of  the  church  ?  Sup- 
pofe  it  be  a  falfe  opinion,  that  the  Queen's  right  is- 
hereditary  and  indefeafible  ;  yet  how  is  it  poffible,- 
that  thofe  who  hold  and  believe  fuch  a  doctrine, 
can  be  in  the  pretenders  interefl  ?  His  title  is  weak- 
ened by  every  argument  that  ftrengthens  hers  :  it 
is  as  plain  as  the  words  of  an  act  of  parliament  can 
make  it,  that  her  prefent  Majefty  is  heir  to  the  fur- 
vivor  of  the  late  King  and  Queen  her  fifter  :  is  not 
'hat  an  hereditary  right  ?  What  need  we  explain  it 
any  further  ?  I  have  known  an  article  of  faith  ex- 
pounded in  much  loofer  and  more  general  terms,- 
and  that  by  an  author  whofe  opinions  are  very 
much  followed  by  a  certain  party  *.  Suppofe  we 
go  further,  and  examine  the  word  indefeafible,  with 
which  fome  writers  of  late  have  made  themfelves- 
fo  merry  :  I  confefs,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
any  law  which  the  fupreme  power  makes,  may  not 
by  the  fame  power  be  repealed  ;  fo  that  I  mall  not 
determine,  whether  the  Queen's  right  be  indefeafi- 
ble, or  no.  But  this  I  will  maintain,  that  whoever 
affirms  it  fo,  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime ;.  for  in  that 
fettlement  of  the  crown  after  the  refolution,  where 
her  prefent  Majefty  is  in  remainder,  there  are  (as 
near  as  I  can  remember)  thefe  remarkable  words>. 
to  which  we  bind  ourfelves  and' our  pnfterity  for  ever. 
Lawyers  may  explain  this,  or  call  them  words  of 
form  as  they  pleafe ;  and  reafoners  may  argue,  that 
fuch  an  obligation  is  againft  the  very  nature  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  a  plain  reader,  who  takes  the  words 
in  their  natural  meaning,  may  be  excufed  in  think- 

*  Pr,  Burnet;  Bifliop  of  Sarum, 

in? 
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ing  a  right  To  confirmed  is  indefeafible  ;  and  if  there 
be  an  abfurdity  in  fuch  an  opinion,  he  is  not  to  an- 
fwer  for  it. 

P.  S.  When  this  paper  was  going  to  the  prefs, 
the  printer  brought  me  two  more  Obfervators, 
wholly  taken  up  in  my  Examiner  upon  lying, 
which  I  was  at  the  pains  to  read  ;  and  they 
are  juft  fuch  an  anfwer  as  the  two  others  I 
have  mentioned.  This  is  all  I  have  to  fay  on 
that  matter. 

No  16.     Thurfday,   November  23.    1710. 

Quifunt  boni  elves  ?  qui  belli)  qui  domi  de  patria  ben€ 
merentes,  niji  qui  patriae  benejicia  mmninerunt  ? 


T  Will  employ  this  prefent  paper  upon  a  fubjecl, 
■*•  which  of  late  hath  very  much  affected  me, 
which  I  have  coniidered  with  a  good  deal  of  appli- 
cation, and  made  feveral  inquiries  about  among 
thofe  peribns,  who,  I  thought,  were  belt  able  to 
inform  me  ;  and  if  I  deliver  my  fentiments  with 
fome  freedom  I  hope  it  will  be  forgiven,  while  I 
accompany  it  with  that  tendernefs  which  fo  nice  a 
point  requires. 

I  laid,  in  a  former  paper,  [No.  13.],  that  one 
fpecious  objection  to  the  late  removals  at  court  was 
the  fear  of  giving  uncafinefs  to  a  general  who  hath 
been  long  fuccefsful  abroad  ;  and  accordingly  the 
common  clamour  of  tongues  and.  pens  for  fome 
months  part  hath  run  againft  the  bafenefs,  the  in~ 
conftancy,  and  ingratitude  of  the  whole  kingdom 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  return  of  the 

moil 
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moft  eminent  fervices  that  ever  were  performed  by 
a  fubjeft  to  his  country,  not  to  be  equalled  in  hi- 
irory :   and  then,  to  be  fure,  fome  bitter  ftroke  of 
detraction  againft  Alexander  and  Csefar,  who  ne- 
\er  did  us   the  kail  injury.     Befldes,    the  people,. 
who  read  Plutarch,  come  upon   us  with  parallels- 
drawn  from  the   Greeks   and  Romans,    who   un- 
gratefully dealt  with  I  know  not  how  many  of  their 
moil  deferring  generals  :  while  the  profounder  po- 
Hticmns  have  feen  pamphlets,  where  Tacitus  and 
Machiavel  have  been  quoted  to  mew  the  danger  of 
too  reipieudent  a  merit.     If  a  ftranger  mould  hear 
thefe  furious  outcries  of  ingratitude  againft  our  ge- 
neral, without  knowing  the  particulars,  he  would 
be  apt  to  inquire,  where  was  his  tomb,  or  whether 
he  were   allowed  Chriftian   burial  ?   not   doubting 
but  we  had  put  him  to   fome  ignominious   death. 
Or,  hath  he  been  tried  for  his  life,  and  very  nar^ 
rowly  efcaped  ;  hath  he  been  accufed  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  ;  hath  the  prince  feized   on  his 
eflate,  and  left  him  to  ftarve  ;  hath  he  been  hoot- 
ed at,  as  he  paffed  the  ftreets,  by  an  ungrateful 
rabble  ;  have  neither  honours,  offices,  nor  grants 
been  conferred  on  him  or  his  family ;  have  not  he 
and  they  been  barbaroufly  ftript  of  them  all ;  have 
not  he  and  his   forces   been  ill  paid  abroad  ;    and 
doth  not  the  prince,  by  a  fcanty  limited  commif- 
fion,  hinder  him  from  purfuing  his  own  methods 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  hath  he   no  power  at 
all  of  difpoflng  of  cornmiffions  as   he   pleafeth ;  is 
he  not  feverely  ufed  by  the  miniftry  or  parliament, 
who  yearly  call  him  to  a  ftricl  account ;  hath  the 
fenate  ever  thanked  him  for  good  fuccefs,  and  have 
they  not  always  publicly  cenfured  him  for  the  leaft 

mifcarriage  ? Will  the  accufers  of  the  nation 

join    ifTue   upon   any    of  thefe   particulars,  or  tell 
us  in  what  point  our  damnable  fin  of  ingratitude 

lies  ? Why,  it  is  plain  and  clear ;  for  while  he 

Is  commanding  abroad,    the  Queen  difTolves  her 

parliament 
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parliament,  and  changes  her  miniftry  at  home  ;  in 
which  univerjal  calamity  no  leis  than  two  per/bus  al- 
lied by  marriage  to  the  general  have  loft  their  pla- 
ces. Whence  came  this  wonderful  fympathy  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military  powers  ?  Will  the  troops 
in  Flanders  refufe  to  fight,  imlefs  they  can  have 
their  own  Lord  Keeper,  their  own  Lord  Prelident 
of  the  council,  their  own  Chief  Governor  of  Ire- 
land, and  their  own  parliament  ?  In  a  kingdom 
where  the  people  are  free,  how  came  they  to  be  lo 
fond  of  having  their  counfels  under  the  influence 
of  their  army,  or  thofe  that  lead  it?  who,  in  all 
well-initituted  ftates,  had  no  commerce  with  the 
•civil  power,  farther  than  to  receive  their  orders, 
and  obey  them  without  referve. 

When  a  general  is  not  Co  popular^  either  in  his 
army  or  at  home,  as  one  might  expect  from  a  long 
courfe  of  iucceis,  it  may  perhaps  be  afcribed  to 
Ills  wifdem,  or  perhaps  to  his  complexion .  The 
pofTeilion  of  fome  one  quality,  or  a  defect  in  fome 
other,  will  extremely  damp  the  people's  favour,  as 
well  as  the  love  of  die  foldiers,  Betides,  this  i,s 
not  an  age  to  produce  favourites  of  the  people, 
while  we  live  under  a  Queen,  who  ingroiieth  ail 
our  love  and  all  our  veneration  ;  and  where  the 
only  way  for  a  great  general  or  mimfter  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  fubordinate  aftee'lion  from  the  public, 
mull:  be  by  all  marks  of  the  mo  ft  entire  fubmijjion 
and  refpccl  to  her  facred  peribn  and  commands  ; 
otherwife  no  pretence  of  great  fervices,  cither  in 
the  rield  or  the  cabinet,  will  be  able  to  fcreen  them 
from  universal  hatred. 

But  the  late  miniftry  was  clofcly  joined  to  the  ge- 
neral by  friendlhip,  intereft,  alliance,  inclination, 
and  opinion  ;  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  pre- 
ient  :  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  nation  lieth  in  the 
people's  joining  as  one  man  to  wifh  that  fuch  a  mini- 
ftry ihould  be  changed.  Is  it  not  at  the  fame  time 
notorious  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  nothing  but 
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a  tender  regard  to  the  general  was  able  to  preferve 
that  miniftry  fo  long,  until  neither  God  nor  man 
could  iuffer  their  continuance  ?  Yet,  in  the  higheft 
ferment  of  things,  we  heard  few  or  no  reflections 
upon  this  great  commander  ;  but  all  feemed  una- 
nimous in  wifhing,  he  might  ftill  be  at  the  head  or 
the  confederate  forces  ;  only  at  the  fame  time,  in 
cafe  he  were  refolved  to  reiign,  they  chofe  rather 
to  turn  their  thoughts  fomewhere  eife  than  throw 
up  all  in  defpair.  And  this  I  cannot  but  add,  in 
defence  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  perfon  we 
are  fpeaking  of,  that  in  the  high  ifation  he  hath 
been  for  many  years  part,  his  real  defetls  (as  no- 
thing human  is  without  them)  have  in  a  detracting 
age  been  very  fparingly  mentioned  either  in  libels 
or  conversation,  and  all  \mfuccejfes  very  freely  and 
univerfally  applauded. 

There  is  an  active  and  a  paffive  ingratitude.  Ap- 
plying both  to  this  occaflon,  we  may  fay,  the  iirft 
is  when  a  prince  or  people  returns  good  fervices 
with  cruelty  or  ill  ufage;  the  other  is,  when  good 
fervices  are  not  at  all,  or  very  meanly  rewarded. 
We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  former;  let  us 
therefore,  in  the  fecond  place,  examine,  how  the 
fervices  of  our  general  have  been  rewarded ;  and 
whether  upon  that  article  either  prince  or  people 
have  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  .? 

Thofe  are  the  mo  ft  valuable  rewards  which  are 
given  to  us  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  do- 
nor, that  they  fit  our  temper  oft  :  I  ihall  therefore 
lay  nothing  of  the  tide  of  Duke,  or  the  Garter, 
which  the  Queen  beftowed  upon  the  general  in  the 
beginning  oi:  her  reign  ;  but  I  ihall  come  to  mere 
fubjiantlal  i- fiances,  and  mention  nothing,  which 
hath  not  been  given  in  the  face  of  the  world.  The 
lands  of  Woouitock  may,  I  believe,  be  reckoned 
worth  40,000  1. ;  on  the  building  of  Blenheim  caf- 
tle,  200,000  1.  have  been  already  expended,  al- 
though 
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though  it  be  not  yet  near  finimed ;  the  grant  of 
5000  1.  per  annum  on  the  port-office  is  richly  worth 
100,000  I. ;  his  principality  in  Germany  may  be 
computed  at  30,000  1. ;  pictures,  jewels,  and  other 
gifts  from  foreign  princes,  60,000  1. ;  the  grant  at 
the  Pall-mall,  the  rangerihip,  &c.  for  want  of 
more  certain  knowledge,  may  be  called  10,000  1.  ; 
his  own  and  his  Dutchefs's  employments  at  five 
years  value,  reckoning  only  the  known  and  avow- 
ed fa  Jar  ies,  are  very  low  rated  at  100,000  I.  Here 
is  a  good  deal  above  half  a  million  of  money  ;  and, 
I  dare  fay,  thofe  who  are  loudeft  with  the  clamour 
of  ingratitude,  will  readily  own,  that  all  this  is  but 
a  trifle,  in  companion  of  what  is  untold. 

The  reafon  of  my  Hating  this  account  is  only  to 
convince  the  world,  that  we  are  not  quite  £o  un- 
grateful either  as  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans ;  and 
in  order  to  adjuft  this  matter  with  all  fairnefs,  I 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  latter,  who  were  much 
the  more  generous  of  the  two.  A  victorious  ge- 
neral of  Rome,  in  the  height  of  that  empire,  ha- 
ving entirely  fubdued  his  enemies \  was  rewarded  with 
the  larger  triumph,  and  perhaps  a  ftatue  in  the  Fo- 
rum, a  bull  for  a  facrifice,  an  embroidered  gar- 
ment to  appear  in,  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  monumen- 
tal trophy  with  infcriptions,  fometimes  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thoufand  copper-coins  were  ftruck  on 
occafion  of  the  victory,  which,  doing  honour  to 
the  general,  we  will  place  to  his  account  ;  and  laft- 
?y,  fometimes,  although  not  very  frequently,  a 
triumphal  arch.  Thefe  are  all  the  rewards  that  I 
can  call  to  mind,  which  a  victorious  general  receiv- 
ed after  his  return  from  the  moil  glorious  expe- 
dition;  having  conquered  foine  great  kingdom, 
brought  the  king  himfelf,  his  family,  and  nobles, 
to  adorn  the  triumph  in  chains ;  and  made  the 
kingdom  either  a  Roman  province,  or.  at  beft  a 
poor  depending  ftate  in  humble  alliance  to  that  em* 

Vol  II.  D  d  pire. 
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pire  Now,  of  all  thefe  rewards  I  find  but  two, 
which  were  of  real  profit  to  the  general,  the  lau- 
rel crown,  made  and  fent  him  at  the  charge  of  the 
public,  and  the  embroidered  garment  \  bat  I  cannot 
lind,  whether  this  laft  was  paid  for  by  the  fenate 
or  the  general  ;  however,  we  will  take  the  more  fa- 
vourable opinion ;  and  in  all  the  reft  admit  the 
whole  expence,  as  if  it  were  ready  money  in  the 
general's  pocket.  Now,  according  to  thefe  com- 
putations on  both  fides,  we  will  draw  up  two  fair 
accounts ;  the  one  of  Roman  gratitude,  and  the  o- 
ther  of  Britifh  ingratitude,  and  let  them  together 
in  balance. 


-or* 


A  bitt 
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A  bill  of  Roman  gratitude. 


Imprim, 

For  frank-incenfe  and  earthen 
pots  to  burn  it  in 

A  bull  for  facrifice 

An  embroidered  garment 

A  crown  of  laurel 

A  ftatue 

A  trophy 

A  thouland  copper  medals,,  va- 
lue halfpence  a  piece 

A  triumphal  arch 

A  triumphal  car,  valued  as  a 
modern  coach 
Cafual  charges  at  the  triumph 


L.     S.     d. 


4 

10 

0 

8 

0 

1 

5° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

2 

1 

8 

500 

0 

0 

10D 

0 

0- 

I50 

0 

0 

994 

11 

10 

A  bill  of  Britijh  ingratitude. 


hnprim. 

I. 

Woodftock 

40,000 

Blenheim 

200,000 

Port-office  grant 

100,000 

Mildenheim 

30,000 

Pictures,  jewels,   &c. 

60,000 

Pall  Mall  grant,  &c* 

I0,000 

Employments, 

100,000 

540,000 

Dd  2 

This 
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This  is  an  account  of  the  viiible  profits  on  both 
fides ;  and  if  the  Roman  general  had  any  private 
perquifites,  they  may  be  eafily  difcounted,  and  by 
more  probable  computations  ;  and  differ  yet  more 
upon  the  balance,  if  we  confider,  that  all  the  gold, 
and  iilver  for  fa <fe 'guards  and  contributions,  alfo  all 
valuable  prizes  taken  in  the  war,  were  openly  ex- 
pofed  in  the  triumph,  and  then  lodged  in  the  capi- 
tol  for  the,  public  fervice. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  yet  quite  fa 
bad  at  wont,  as  the  Romans  were,  at  be/?.     And  I 
doubt,  thofe  who  raife  this  hideous  cry  of  ingra- 
titude, maybe  mightily  mifbiken  in  the  confequence 
they  propofe  from   fcch  complaints.     I   remember 
a  faying  of  Seneca,  Wliiltos  ingratos  invenimus,  plu- 
res  facimus  ;  We  find  many  ungrateful  perfons   ih 
the  world,  but  we  make  more,  by  fettmg  too  high 
a  rate  upon  our  pretenhons,  and  undervaluing  the 
rewards  we  receive.     When  unreafonablc  bills  aire 
brought  in,  thev  ous;ht  to  be  taxed,  or   cut  off  in 
the  middle.    Where  there  have  been  long  accounts; 
between  two  perfons,  I  have  known   one  of  them 
perpetually  making  large  demands,  and  preffing  for 
payments;  who,  when  the  accounts  were  cafL  up 
on  both  fides,  was   found  to  be  debtor  for   fome 
hundred.     I  am  thinking,  if  a  proclamation  were 
iiTutd  out  for  every  man  to  fend  in  his-  bid  of  merits, 
and  the  lowefi  price  he  fet  them  at,  what  a  pretty 
fum    it  would  amount   to,    and   how    many   fuch 
iilands  as  this  muft   be  fold  to   pay  diem.     I  form 
my  judgement  from  the  practice  of  thofe  who  fome- 
t.imes  happen  to  pay  themfehes,  and,  I  dare  affirm, 
would  not  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  take  a  farthing  more, 
than  they  think  is  due  to  their  deferts.     I  will  in- 
ftance   only  in    one   article  :.  A    lady  *  of  my  ac- 
quaintance appropriated  twenty-fix  pounds  a-year 
cut  of  her  allowance   for   certain  ufes,  which  her 


Suppofei  to  be  her  late  Majefiy,  Q^Anne, 

woma 
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woman  received  f ,  and  was  to  pay  to  the  lady  or 
her  order,  as  it  was  called  for.  But  after  eight 
years  it  appeared  upon  the  ftricteft  calculation,  that 
the  woman  had  paid  but  four  pounds  a  year,  and 
funk  two  and  twenty  for  her  own  pocket.  It  is 
but  fuppofing,  inftead  of  twenty-fix  pounds,  twen- 
ty-fix thoufand  ;  and  by  that  you  may  judge,  what 
the  pretenfions  of  modern  merit  are,  where  it  hap- 
pens to  be  its  own  paymafter. 

No  17.     Thurfday,  November  30.    1710. 


§hias  res  luxuries  in  flagitiis,  avaritia  in  rapinis,  fu- 
perbia  in   contumeliis   ejficere  potuijfet  ;    eas    omncs 
fife,  hoc  uno  pratore  per  trienniumy    pertulijfe  aie- 
bant. 


TTTKen  I  fhft  undertook  this  paper,  I  was  refol- 

*  *     ved  to  concern  myfelf  only  with  things,  and 

not  with  perfons.     "Whether  I  have  kept  or  broken 

■f  iThe  matter  was  this.  At  the  Queen's  acceiTion  to  the"  govern- 
ment, fhe  ufed  to  lament  to  me,  that  the  crown  being  imp  iveri filed 
by  former  grants,  fhe  wanted  the  power  her  predecef'ors  had  enjoy- 
ed to  rev. ard  faithful  fervants  ;  and  fhe  dtfired  me  to  take  out  of  the 
privy  r.u  fe  2Cco  1.  ?  y.ar,  in  order  to  purchafe  for  my  advantage. 
As  her  Majefty  was  fo  good  to  provide  for  my  children,  and  as  the 
offices  I  enjoyed  by  her  favour  brought  me  in  more  than  I  wanted, 
I  conftantly  declined  it,  till  the  time  fhe  was  pleated  to-  difmifs  me 
from  her  fervice,  Then  indeed,  I  fent  the  queen  one  of  her  own 
letters,  in  which  fhe  had  prefled  me  to  take  the  2000  1.  a  yejr  ;  and 
I  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  afk  her  Ma'efty,  whether  fhe  would  al- 
low me  to  charge  in  the  privy- purfe  accounts,  which  J  uas  to  fend 
her,  that  yearly  film  from  the  time  of  the  offer,  amounting  to  18,000  1. 
Her  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  anlwer,  I  might  charge  it.  Tni:  there- 
fore I  did.  Account  of  the  condutl  of  the  dowager  Ducbfi  of  Murlbo- 
rtugb,  p.  294,  205,  " 

D  d  3  this 
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this  refolution,  I  cannot  recollect  ;  and  I  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  examine,  but  leave  the  matter  to 
thole  little  antagonifts,  who  may  want  a  topic  for 
criticifm.  Thus  much  I  have  difcoveredj  that  it 
is  in  writing  as  in  building  ;  where,  after  all  our 
ichemes  and  calculations,  we  are  mightily  deceived 
in  cur  accounts,  and  often  forced  to  make  ufe  of 
any  materials  we  can  find,  that  the  work  may  be 
kept  a-going.  Befides,  to  fpeak  my  opinion,  the 
t'rings  I  have  occafion  to  mention  are  fo  clofeiy 
linked  to  pcrfons,  that  nothing  but  time  (the  father 
of  oblivion)  c:m  feparate  them.  Let  me  put  a  pa- 
rallel cafe  :  fuppofe  I  mould  complain,  that  laft 
week  my  coach  was  within  an  inch  of  overturning 
in  a  fmooth  even  way,  and  drawn  by  very  gentle 
ho'rfes  ;  to  be  fure  all  my  friends  would  immediate- 
ly lay  the  fault  upon  John,  becaufe  he  knew  he 
then  prrjid-d  in  my  coach-box.  Again,  fuppofe" I 
ihould  difcover  fome  uneafinefs  to  find  myfelf,  I 
knew  not  how,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  altho* 
I  were  fure  my  tenants  paid  their  rents  very  well, 
and  that  I  never  fpent  half  my  income  ;  they  would 
certainly  advife  me  to  turn  off  Mr.  Oldfox  *  my 
receiver,  and  take  another.  If,  as  a  juftice  of 
peace,  I  mould  tell  a  friend,  that  my  'warrants  and 
mitt'tmufes  were  never  drawn  up  as  I  would  have 
them  ;  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fend  an  honed 
man  to  gaol  and  difmifs  a  knave  ;  he  would  bid  me 
no  longer  truft  Charles  and  Harry  f ,  my  two 
clerks,  whom  he  knew  to  be  ignorant,  wilful,  af- 
fuming,  and  ill-inclined  fellows  If  I  fhould  add, 
that  my  tenants  made  me  very  uneafy  with  their 
fquabbles  and  broils  among  themfelves  ;  he  would 
counfel  me  to  cafhier  Will  Bigamy  f,  the  fenefchal 

*    Lord  Godolphin 

•f   E:rl  of  Sunderland;  and  Henry  Boyle,  Efq;  were  al  this  time 
Srcretari.s  of  fbte. 

\  Lori  Chancellor  Cowper, 

Of 
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of  my  manor.  And  laftly,  if  my  neighbour  and  I 
happened  to  have  a  mifunderftanding  about  the  de* 
livery  of  a  mejfage,  what  could  I  do  lefs  than  ftrip 
and  difcard  the  blundering  or  malicious  rafcal  who 
carried  it  ? 

It  is  the  fame  thing  in  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs, where  they  have  been  managed  with  ramnefs 
or  wilfulnefs,  corruption,  ignorance,  or  injufticev 
Barely  to  relate  the  facts,  at  leaft  while  they  are 
frefli  in  memory,  will  as  much  reflect  upon  the 
per f qv s  concerned,  as  if  we  had  told  their  names  a 
length. 

I  have  therefore  ilnce  thought  of  another  expe- 
dient, frequently  practifed  with  great  fafety  and 
iucccis  by  fatirical  writers  ;  which  is  that  of  look- 
ing into  hiftory  for  fome  character  bearing  a  refem- 
blance  to  the  perfon  we  would  defcribe  :  and  with 
the  abfolute  power  of  altering,  adding,  or  fuppref- 
ing  what  circumftances  we  pleafe,  I  conceive  we 
muft  have  very  bad  luck,  or  very  little  fkill,  to  fail. 
However,  ibme  days  ago  in  a  corfeehoufe  looking 
into  one  of  the  politic  weekly  papers,  I  found  the 
writer  had  fallen  into  this  fcheme  ;  and  I  happened 
to  light  on  that  part,  where  he  was  defcribing  a 
perfon,  who  from  fmall  beginnings  grew  (as  I  re- 
member) to  be  conftable  of  France,  and  had  a  very 
haughty  imperious  wife.  I  took  the  author  for  a 
friend  to  our  faction  (for  fo,  with  great  propriety 
of  fpeech,  they  call  the  Queen  and  miniftry,  almoft 
the  whole  clergy,  and  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the 
kingdom) ;  and  I  faid  to  a  gentleman  near  me, 
that  although  I  knew  well  enough  what  perfons.  the 
author  meant,  yet  there  were  feveral  particulars  in 
the  hufband's  character,  which  I  could  not  recon- 
cile ;  for  that  of  the  Lady^  it  was  juft  and  adequate 
enough.  But  it  feems  I  miftook  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  applied  all  I  had  read  to  a  couple  of  per- 
fons, who  were  not   at  that  time  in  the  writer's 


thoughts. 


Now, 
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Now,  to  avoid  fuch  a  misfortune  as  this,  I  have 
been  for  fome  time  confulting  Livy  and  Tacitus  to 
find  out  the  character  of  a  princeps  fenatus,  a  pra- 
tor  urbanus,  tynaftor  ararius,  a  Cafari  ab  epijlolis, 
and  a  proconfid  :  But  among  the  worft  of  them  I 
cannot  difcover  one,  from  whom  to  draw  a  paral- 
lel without  doing  injury  to  a  Roman  memory :  So 
that  I  am  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  Tully* 
But  this  Author,  relating  facets  only  as  an  orator, 
I  thought  it  would  be  heft  to  obferve  his  method, 
and  make  an  extract  from  fuch  harangues  of  his  a- 
gainft  Verres,  only  flill  prefer ving  the  form  of  an 
oration.  I  remember  a  younger  brother  of  mine, 
who  deceafed  about  two  months  ago,  prefented  the 
world  with  a  fpeech  of  Alcibiade3  againft  an  Athe- 
nian brewer.  Now,  I  am  told  for  certain,  that  in 
thofe  days  there  was  no  ale  in  Athens  ;  therefore 
that  fpeech,  or  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  it,  muft 
needs  be  fpurious.  The  difference  between  my  bro- 
ther and  me  is  this  •  he  makes  Alcibiades  fay  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  really  did,  and  I  make 
Cicero  lay  a  gveat  deal  lefs.  This  Verres  *  had 
been  the  Roman  governor  of  Sicily  for  three  years  \ 
and,  on  his  return  from  his  government,  the  Sici- 
lians intreated  Cicero  to  impeach  him  in  thefenate; 
which  he  accordingly  did  in  feveral  orations,  from 
whence  I  have  faithfully  tranflated  and  abftracted 

4 

that  which  follows. 

<f  My  Lords, 
"  A  pernicious  opinion  hath  for  fome  time  pre- 
c*  vailed,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  among  our  neigh- 
f*  bouring  nations,  that  a  man  who  hath  money 
€i  enough,  although  he  be  ever  fo  guilty,  cannot 
*'  be  condemned  in  this  place.  But,  however  in- 
w  duftrioufly  this  opinion  be  fpread  to  caft  an  o- 
**  dium  on  die   fenate,  we  have  brought  before 

*  Earl  of  Wharton  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

*'  your 
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your  Lordfhips  Caius  Verres,  a  perfon  for  his 
life  and  anions  already  condemned  by  all  men  : 
*'  Rut,  as  he  hopes,  and  gives  out  by  the  influence 
u  of  his  wealth-  to  be  here  abfolved  ;  in  condemn* 
ing  this  man  you  have  an  opportunity  of  bely* 
u  ing  that  general  fcandal,  of  redeeming  the  credit 
"  loji  by *  former  judgment sy  and  recovering  the  love 
<x  of  the  Pvoman  people,,  as  well  as  of  our  neigh- 
bours. I  have  brought  here  a  man  before  you, 
my  Lords,  who  is  a  robber  of  the  public  treafure, 
an  overturner  of  law  and  juftice,  and  the  clii*- 
grace  as  well  as  deftru<5tion  of  the  Sicilian  pro- 
vince ;  of  whom,  if  you  ihall  determine  with 
equity  and  due  feverky,  your  authority  will  re> 
main  entire,  and  upon  fuch  an  eftablifhment  as 
*f  it  ought  to  be:  But  if  his  great  riches  will  be 
able  to  force  their  way  through  that  religious  re- 
verence and  truth,  which  become  fo  awful  an 
anembly  ;  I  ihall  however  obtain  thus  much, 
that  the  defect  will  be  laid  where  it- ought ;  and 
that  it  mall  not  be  objected,  that  the  criminal 
was  not  produced,  or  that  there  wanted  an 
orator  to  accufe  him.  This  man,  my  Lords, 
hath  publicly  laid,  that  thole  ought  not  to  be  a- 
fraid  of  accufations,  who  have  only  robbed  e- 
nough  for  their  own  fupport  and  maintenance  •; 
but  that  he  hath  plundered  fufficient  to  bribe 
numbers  ;  and  that  nothing  is  fo  high  or  fo 
holy,  which  money  cannot  corrupt,.  Take  that 
fupport  from  him,  and  he  can  have  no  other 
left  :  for  what  eloquence  will  be  able  to  defend 
"  a  man,  whofe  life  hath  been  tainted  with  fo 
many  fcandalous  vices,  and  who  bath  been  fo 
long  condemned  by  the  univerfal  opinion  of  the 
"  world  ?  To  pafs  over  the  foul  ftains  and  igno- 
miny of  his  youth,  his  corrupt  management  in 
all  employments  he  hath  borne,  his  treachery 
and  irreligion,  his  injuftice  and  opprefiion  ;  he 
s<  hath   left  of  late  fuch  monuments   of  his  vil- 
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lanies  in  Sicily,  made  fuck  havock  and  confufion 
there,  during  his  government,  that  the  province 
cannot  by  any  means  be  reftored  to  its  former 
ftate,  and  hardly  recover  itfelf  at  all  under  many 
years,  and  by  a  long  fucceflion  of  good  gover- 
nors. While  this  man  governed  in  that  ifland, 
the  Sicilians  had  neither  the  benefit  of  our  laws 
nor  their  own,  nor  even  of  common  right.  In 
Sicily  no  man  now  poiTefTes  more,  than  what  the 
governor's  luft  and  avarice  have  overlooked,  or 
what  he  was  forced  to  neglect  out  of  mere 
wearinefs  and  fatiety  of  cppreffion.  Every 
thing,  where  he  prdided,  was  determined 
by  his  arbitray  will  ;  and  the  beft  fubje&s  he 
treated  as  enemies.  To  recount  his  abominable 
debaucheries  would  offend  any  modeft  ear,  fince 
fo  many  could  not  preferve  their  daughters  and 
wives  from  his  luft.  I  believe  there  is  no  man,, 
who  ever  heard  his  name,  that  cannot  relate  his 
enormities.  We  bring  before  you  in  judgment, 
my  Lords,  a  public  robber,  an  adulterer,  a 
deftler  of  altars  #,  an  enemy  of  religion 
and  of  all  that  is  facred.  In  Sicily  he  fold  all 
employments  of  judicature,  magiftracy,  andtruft, 
places  in  the  council,  and  the  priejihoo  >  itfelf,  to 
the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  hath  plundered  that 
ifland  of  fortv  millions  of  fcfterces.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  obferve  to  your  Lordfhips,  in  what 
manner  Verres  pafTed  the  day :  the  morning  was 
fpent  in  taking  bribes  and  felling  employments  ; 
the  reft  of  it  in  drunkennefs  and  luft.  His  dif- 
courfe  at  table  was  fcandaloufly  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  his  ftation  ;  noife,  brutality,  and  ob- 
fcenenefs.  One  particular  I  cannot  omit ;  that, 
in  the  high  character  of  governor  of  Sicily,  up- 

*  The  flory  of  the  Lord  Wharton  \r  true,  who,  with  fome  o» 
ther  wretches,  went  into  a  pulpit,  and  defiled  it  in  the  moil  filthy 
manner, 

"  on 
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on  a  folemn  day,  a  day  fet  apart  for  public 
prayer  for  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
ftole  at  evening  in  a  chair  to  a  married  woman 
of  infamous  character,  againft  all  decency  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  againlt  all  laws  both  human 
and  divine,  Didft  thou  think,  O  Verres  !  the 
government  of  Sicily  was  given  thee  with  fo  large 
a  commifficn,  only,  by  the  power  of  that,  to 
break  all  the  bars  of  law,  modefty,  and  duty  ; 
to  fuppole  all  mens  fortunes  thine,  and  leave  no 
houfe  free  from  thy  rapine  and  luft  ?"  fee 
This  extract,  to  deal  infrenuouflv,  hath  coft  me 
more  pains,  than  I  think  it  is  worth  ;  having  only 
ferved  to  convince  me,  that  modorn  corruptions 
are  not  to  be  paralleled  by  antient  examples,  with- 
out having  reconrfe  to  poetry  or  fable.  For  in- 
ftance  I  never  read  in  ftory  of  a  law  enacted  to  take 
away  the  force  of  all  laws  whatfoever ;  by  which  a 
man  may  fafely  commit,  upon  the  laft  of  June, 
what  he  would  infallibly  be  hanged  for  if  he  com- 
mitted on  the  firft  of  July  ;  by  which  the  greateffc 
criminals  may  efcape,  provided  they  continue  long 
enough  in  power  to  antiquate  their  crimes,  and  by 
ftifling  them  a  while  can  deceive  the  legislature  into 
an  amne/ty,  of  which  the  enactors  do  not  at  that 
time  forefee  the  confequence.  A  cautious  mer- 
chant will  be  apt  to  fufpect,  when  he  finds  a  man 
who  has  the  repute  of  a  cunning  dealer,  and  with 
whom  he  hath  old  accounts,  urging  for  a  general 
releafe.  When  I  reflect  on  this  proceeding,  I  am 
not  furprifed  that  thofe  who  contrived  a  parlia- 
mentary  fpongc  for  their  crimes,  are  now  afraid  of 
a  new  revolution  fponge  for  their  money  ;  and  if  it 
were  poflible  to  contrive  a  fponge  that  could  only 
affect  thofe  who  had  need  of  the  other,  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  ill  employed. 
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No  1 8.     Thurfday,  December  9.  1710. 

£hi'ippe  ub'i  fas  verfitm  atque  nefas  •    tot  hello,  per 
orbem  ;  Tarn  mult  a  feeler  um  fades 

AM  often  violently  tempted  to  let  the  world 
*■  freely  knoAv,  who  the  author  of  this  paper  is  ; 
to  tell  them  my  name  and  titles  at  length  ;  which 
would  prevent  abundance  of  in  confident  criticifms 
I  daily  hear  upon  it.  Thofe  who  are  enemies  to 
the  notions  and  opinions  I  would  advance,  are 
fometimes  apt  to  quarrel  with  the  Examiner  as  de- 
fective in  point  of  wit,  and  fometimes  of  truth.  At 
other  times  they  are  fo  generous  and  candid  to 
allow,  it  is  written  by  a  club,  and  that  very  great 
hands  have  fingers  in  it.  As  for  thofe  who  only 
appear  its  adverfaries  in  print,  they  give  me  but 
very  little  pain.  The  paper  I  hold,  lies  at  my  mercy, 
and  I  can  govern  it  as  I  pleafe  ;  therefore,  when  I 
begin  to  find  the  wit  too  bright,  the  learning  too 
deep,  and  the  fatire  too  keen  for  me  to  deal  with, 
(a  very  frequent  cafe,  no  doubt,  Avhere  a  man  is 
conftantly  attacked  by  fuch  mrev/d  adverfaries),  I 
peaceably  fold  it  up,  or  fling  it  afide,  and  read  no 
more.  It  would  be  happy  for  me  to  have  the  fame 
power  over  people's  tongues,  and  not  be  forced  to 
hear  my  own  work  railed  at,  and  commended, 
fifty  times  a  day  ;  affecting  all  the  while  a  counte- 
nance wholly  unconcerned,  and  joining  out  of  po- 
licy or  good  manners  with  the  judgment  of  both 
parties  ;  this,  I  confefs,  is  too  great  a  hardfhip  for 
fo  bafhful  and  unexperienced  a  writer. 

But,  alas,  I  lie  under  another  difcouragement  of 
itruch  more  weight.     I  was  very  unfortunate  in  the 

choice 
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choice  of  my  party,  when  I  fet  up  to  be  a  writer. 
Where  is  the  merit,  or  what  opportunity  to  difco- 
ver  our  wit,  our  courage,  or  our  learning,  in 
drawing  our  pens  for  the  defence  of  a  caufe,  which 
the  Queen  and  bothhoufes  of  parliament,  and  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom,  have  fo  unanimoufly 
embraced?  I  am  cruelly  afraid,  we  politic  authors 
muft  begin  to  leiTcn  our  expenfes,  and  be  for  the 
future  at  the  mercy  of  our  printers.  All  hopes 
are  now  gone  of  writing  ouiielves  into  places  or 
penfions.  A  certain  itarvling  author,  who  worked 
under  the  late  adminiitration,  told  me  with  a  heavy 
heart  above  a  month  ago,  that  he,  and  fome  others 
of  his  brethren,  had  lecretly  offered  their  fervice 
dog-cheap,  to  the  prefent  miniftry,  but  were  all 
refufed  :  and  are  now  maintained  bv  contribution, 
like  Jacobites  or  fanatics .  I  have  been  of  late  em- 
ployed out  of  perfect  commiferation,  in  doing 
them  good  offices  :  For,  whereas  fome  were  of 
opinion,  that  thofe  hungry  zealots  Ihould  not  be 
fullered  any  longer  in  their  malapert  way  to  fnarl 
at  the  prefent  courie  of  public  proceedings  ;  and 
whereas  others  propofed,  that  they  mould  be  li- 
mited to  a  certain  number,  and  permitted  to  write 
for  their  majlcrs^  in  the  fame  manner  as  counfel 
are  alhgncd  for  other  criminal,  that  is,  to  fay  alt 
they  can  in  defence  of  their  client,  but  not  reflect 
upon  the  court  :  I  humbly  gave  my  advice,  that 
they  mould  be  fufrered  to  write  on,  as  they  ufed  to 
do  ;  which  I  did  purely  out  of  regard  to  their  per- 
fons  ;  for  I  hoped  it  would  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
evil  courfes;  which,  although  of  little  conlequence, 
to  the  public,  would  certainly  be  fatal  to  tbem- 
fches.  If  I  have  room  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper, 
I  will  tranferibe  a  petition  to  the  prefent  miniltry, 
fent  me  by  one  of  thefe  authors  in  behalf  of  him- 
felf  and  fourfcore  of  his  brethren. 
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For  myown  part,  notwithftanding  the  little  en- 
couragement to  be  hoped  for  at  this  time  from  the 
men  in  power,  I  {hail  continue  my  paper,  till  ei- 
ther the  world  or  myfelf  grow  weary  of  it ;  the  lat- 
ter is  eaiily  determined  ;  and  for  the  former,  I 
fhall  not  leave  it  to  the  partiality  of  either  party, 
but  to  the  infallible  judgment  of  my  printer.  One 
principal  end  I  deligned  by  it,  was  to  undeceive 
thofe  well-meaning  people,  who  have  been  drawn 
unawares  into  a  wrong  fenfe  of  things,  either  by 
the  common  prejudices  of  education  in  company, 
the  great  perfonal  qualities  of  ibme  party-leaders, 
or  the  foul  mifreprefentations  that  were  conftantly 
made  of  all  who  durft  differ  from  them  in  the 
fmalleft  article.  I  have  known  fiich  men  ftruck 
with  the  thoughts  of  fome  late  changes,  which,  as 
they  pretend  to  think,  were  made  without  any  rea- 
fon viiible  to  the  world.  In  aniwer  to  this,  it  is 
not  fufhcient  to  alledge,  what  no  bobody  doubts, 
that  a  good  and  wife  prince  may  be  allowed  to 
change  his  minifters  without  giving  a  reafon  to  his 
fubjects  ;  becaufe  it  is  probable,  that  he  will  not 
make  fuch  a  change  without  very  important  rea- 
sons ;  and  a  good  fubject  ought  to  iuppofe,  that 
in  fuch  a  cafe  there  are  fuch  reafon s,  although  he 
be  not  apprifed  of  them  ;  otherwife  he  muft  in- 
wardly tax  his  prince  of  capricioufnefs,  inconftan- 
cy,  or  ill  defign.  Such  reafons  indeed  may  not 
be  obvious  to  perfons  prejudiced,  or  at  a  great  di- 
ftance,  or  fhort  thinkers ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
be  no  fecrets  of  (rate,  nor  any  ill  confequences  to 
be  apprehended  from  their  publication,  it  is  no 
imcommendable  work  in  any  private  hand  to  lay 
them  open  for  the  fatisfaction  of  all  men.  And, 
if  what  I  have  already  laid,  or  mall  hereafter  fay, 
of  this  kind,  be  thought  to  reflect  upon  perfons, 
although  none  have  been  named,  I  know  not  how 
it  can  poffibly  be  avoided.  The  Queen  in  her 
fpeech  mentions    with  great  concern,    that  "  the 
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navy  and  other  offices  are  burthened  with  heavy 

debts  ;  and  defires,  that  the  like  may  be  pre 
"  vented  for  the  time  to  come."  And,  if  it  be 
now  poilible  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  an  evil, 
that  hath  been  ib-long  growing  upon  us,  and  is 
arrived  to  fuch  a  height  ;  furely  thofe  corruptions 
and  mifmanagements  muft  have  been  ?reat,  which 
firft  introduced  them,  before  our  taxes  were  eaten 
up  by  annuities. 

If  I  were  able  to  rip  up  and  discover,  in  all  their 
colours,  only  about  eight  or  nine  thoufand  of  the 
molt  fcandalous  abufes  that  have  been  committed 
in  all  parts  of  public  management  for  twenty  years 
part,  by  a  certain  fet  of  men  and  their  instruments, 
I  lliould  reckon  it  fome  fervice  to  my  country  and 
pofrerity.  But  to  fay  the  truth,  I  mould  be  glad 
the  authors  names  were  conveyed  to  future  times 
along  with  their  actions.  For  although  the  pre- 
fent  age  may  underftand  well  enough  the  little 
hints  we  give,  the  parallels  we  draw,  and  the 
characters  we  defcribe  ;  yet  all  this  will  be 
loft  to  the  next.  However,  if  thefe  papers,  re- 
duced into  a  more  durab'e  form,  fhould  happen  to 
live  till  our  grandchildren  be  men,  I  hope  they 
may  have  curiofity  enough  to  confult  annals  and 
compare  dates,  in  order  to  find  out,  what  names 
were  then  intrufted  with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in 
the  confequences  whereof  themfehcs  will  fo  deeply 
fhare  ;  like  a  heavy  debt  in  a  private  family,  which 
often  lies  an  incumberance  upon  an  eftate  for  three 
generations. 

But  leaving  the  care  of  informing  pofrerity  to 
better  pens,  I  mall,  with  due  regard  to  truth,  dif- 
cretion,  and  the  fafety  Gf  my  perfcn  from  the  men 
of  the  ncxu -fang led  viode 'ration,  continue  to  take  all 
proper  opportunities  of  letting  the  milled  part  of 
the  people  fee,  how  grofsly  they  have  been  abufed, 
and  in  what  particulars.  I  mail  alio  endeavour  to 
convince  them,  that  the  prefent  eourfe  we  are  in  is 
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the  moft  probable  means,  with  the  bleffmg  of  God> 
to  extricate  ourfelves  out  of  all  our  difficulties. 

Among  thofe  who  are  pleafed  to  write  or  talk  a- 
gainft  this  paper,  I  have  obferved  a  ftrange  man- 
ner of  reafoning,  which  I  ihouki  be  glad  to  hear 
them  explain  themfelves  upon.  They  make  no  ce- 
remony of  excliiming  upon  all  occalions  againft  a 
change  of  ministry  in  fo  critical  and  dangerous  a 
conjuncture.  What  mall  we,  who  heartily  approve 
and  join  in  thofe  proceedings,  fay  in  defence  of 
them  ?  We  own  the  juncture  of  affairs  to  be  as  they 
defcribe ;  we  are  pufhed  for  an  anfwer  ;  and  are 
forced  at  laft  freely  to  confers,  that  the  corruption 
and  abufes  in  every  branch  of  the  adminiftration* 
were  fo  numerous  and  intolerable,  that  all  things 
muft  have  ended  in  ruin  without  fome  fpeedy  reform 
mation.  This  I  have  already  aflerted  in  a  former 
paper  ;  and  the  replies  I  have  read,  or  heard,  have 
been  in  plain  terms  to  affirm  the  direct  contrary ; 
and  not  only  to  defend  and  celebrate  the  late  per- 
sons and  proceedings,  but  to  threaten  me  with  law 
and  vengeance  for  cafting  reflections  on  fo  many 
great  and  honourable  men,  whofe  "  birth,  virtue* 
ki  and  abilities,  whofe  morals  and  religion,  whofe 

love  of  their  country,    and   its   conftitution   in 

church  and  ftate,"  wrere  fo  tmiverfally  allowed  ; 
and  all  this  fet  off  with  odious  comparifons,  reflect- 
ing on  the  prefent  choice  :  is  not  this  in  plain  and 
direct  terms  to  tell  all  the  world,  that  the  Queen 
hath,  in  a  moft  dangerous  crills,  turned  out  a  whole 
fet  of  the  beft  minifters  that  ever  ferved  a  prince, 
without  any  manner  of  reafon,  but  her  royal  plea- 
fure,  and  brought  in  others  of  a  character  directly 
contrary  ?  And  how  fo  vile  an  opinion  as  this  can 
coniift  with  the  leaft  pretence  to  loyalty  or  good 
manners,  let  the  world  determine. 

I  confefs  myfelf  fo  little  a  refiner  in  politics,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  difcover  what  other  motive,  be- 
fides  obedience  to  the  Queen,  a  fenfe  of  public  dan- 
ger* 
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ger,  and  a  true  love  of  their  country,  joined  with, 
invincible  courage,  could  fpirit  up  thole  great  men 
who  have  now,  under  her  Majefty's  authority  un- 
dertaken the  direction  of  affairs.  What  can  ther 
expect,  but  the  utmoft  efforts  of  malice,  from  a  fet 
of  enraged  domeftic  adverfaries,  perpetually  watch- 
ing over  their  conduct,  croffing  all  their  deiigns, 
and  ufing  every  art  to  foment  divifions  among  them, 
in  order  to  join  with  the  weakeft,  upon  any  rup- 
ture ?  The  difficulties  they  muft  encounter  are  nine 
times  more  and  greater  than  ever ;  and  the  pros- 
pects of  intereit,  after  the  raspings  and  gleanings  of 
fo  many  years,  nine  times  lefs.  Every  misfortune  " 
at  home  or  abroad,  although  the  neceiFarv  conic- 
quence  of  former  counfels,  will  be  imputed  to 
them  ;  and  all  the  good  fuccefs  given  to  the  merit 
of  former  fchemes.  A  iharoer  hath  he  id  your 
cards  all  the  evening,  played  booty,  and  loft  your 
money  ;  and,  when  things  are  almoil  ddperate, 
you  employ  an  honeft  gentleman  to  retrieve  your - 
loffes. 

I  would  alk,  whether  the  Queen's  fpeecl\  doth 
not  contain  her  intentions  in  every  oarticular  relat- 
ing  to  the  public,  that  a  good  fubject,  a  Briton,  anii 
a  Protectant  can  pofhbly  have  at  heart  ?  "  To  carry 
on  the  war  in  all  its  parts,  particularly  in  Spain,  „ 
with  the  utmoft  vigour,  in  order  to  procure  a 
fafe  and  honourable  peace  for  us  and  our  allies ; 
to  find  fome  ways  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  na- 
vy ;  to  fupport  and  encourage  the  church  of 
England  ;  to  preferve  the  Britifh  coniHtuticn  ac- 
cording to  the  union  ;  to  maintain  the  indul- 
gence by  law  allowed  to  fcrupulous  confcienccs  ; 
and  to  employ  none  but  fuch  as  are  for  the  Pre- 
teftant  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover."  It 
is  known  enough,  that  fpeeches  on  thefe  occafons 
are  ever  digefted  by  the  advice  of  thofe  who  are  in  - 
the  chief  confidence ;  and  confequently,  that  thefe 
are  the  fentiments  of  her  Mikity's  minifters,  afc 
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well  as  her  own  ;  and  we  fee  the  two  houfes  have 
unanimously  agreed  with  her  in  every  article. 
When  the  leaft  counterpaces  are  made  to  any  of 
thefe  refolutions,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for 
our  malecontents  to  bawl  out,  "  Popery,  perfecu- 
<J  tion,  arbitrary  power,  and  the  pretender."  In 
the  mean  while,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  think,  that  this 
ifland  can  hold  but  fix  men  of  honefty  and  ability 
enough  to  ferve  their  prince  and  country  ;  or  that 
our  fafety  mould  depend  upon  their  credit,  any 
more  than  it  would  upon  the  breath  in  their  nof- 
trils.  Why  fhculd  not  a  revolution  in  the  miniftry 
be-  fometimes  necefTary,  as  well  as  a  revolution  in  the 
crown  ?  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  the  former  is  at  leail 
as  lawful  in  itfelf,  and  perhaps  the  experiment  not 
quite  fo  dangerous.  The  revolution  of  the  fun  a- 
bout  the  earth  was  formerly  thought  a  necefTary  ex- 
pedient to  folve  appearances,  although  it  left  many 
difficulties  unanfwered  ;  until  philofophers  contriv- 
ed a  better,  which  is  that  of  the  earth's  revolution 
about  the  fun.  This  is  found  upon  experience  to 
fave  much  time  and  labour,  to  correct  many  irre- 
gular motions,  and  is  better  fuited  to  the  refpect 
due  from  a  planet  to  a  fixed  flar. 
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No  19.     Thurfday  December  14,  1710. 

Sunt  qui  bus  in  fatira  videar  nimis  acer,  et  ultra,    « 
Legem  tendere  opus  ;  fine  nervis  altera  quicquid 
Compofui  pars  effe  putat  ■■ 

«• 

WrHEN  the  printer  came  laft  week  for  his  copy, 
he  brought  along  with  him  a  bundle  of  thofe 
papers,  which,  in  the  phrafe  of  IV hg  ceffeehoufes, 
have  fwinged  off  the  Examiner  j   molt  of  which  I 

had 
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had  never  feen  or  heard  of  before.  I  remember 
fome  time  ago  in  one  of  the  Tatters  to  have  read  a 
letter,  wherein  feveral  reafons  are  affigned  for  the 
prefent  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  our  tafte  ; 
but  I  think  the  writer  hath  omitted  the  principal 
one,  which  I  take  to  be  the  prejudice  of  parties. 
Neither  can  I  excufe  either  fide  of  this  infirmity  :  I 
have  heard  the  arrcintef!  drivellers  pro  and  con  com- 
mended for  their  fhrewdnefs,  even  by  men  of  to- 
lerable judgment ;  and  the  belt  performances  ex- 
ploded as  nonfenfe  and  ftupidity.  This  indeed  may 
partly  be  imputed  to  policy  and  prudence  ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  that  blindnelsr  which  prejudice 
and  pafhons  caft  over  the  underftanding  :  I  mention 
this  becaufe  I  think  it  properly  within  my  province 
in  quality  of  Ex.imintr.  And  having  granted 
more  than  is  ufual  for  an  enemy  to  do,  I  muft  now 
take  leave  to  fay,  that  fo  weak  a  caufe,  and  fo  ruin- 
ed a  fatlion^  were  never  provided  with  pens  more 
refembling  their  condition,  or  lefs  fuited  to  their 
occaflons^ 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defenforibus  ijliiy 
Tempits  eget — 

This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
confider,  they  have  the  full  liberty  of  the  prefs; 
that  they  have  no  other  way  left  to  recover  them- 
felves  j  and  that  they  want  not  men  of  excellent 
parts  to  fet  their  arguments  in  the  beft  light  they 
will  bear.  Now,  if  two  men  would  argue  on  both 
fides  with  fairnefs,  good  fenfe,  and  good  manners, 
it  would  be  no  ill  entertainment  to  the  town,  and 
perhaps  be  the  moft  effectual  means  to  reconcile  us. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  men  of  great  genius  are 
hardly  brought  to  proftitute  their  pens  in  a  very 
odious  caufe  ;  which  befides  is  more  properly  un- 
dertaken by  noife  and  impudence,  by  grofs  railing 
and  fcurrility,  by  calumny  and  lying,  aad  by  little 
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trifling  cavils  and  carpings  in  the  wrong  place,  which 
thofe  whifflers  ufe  for  arguments  and  anfwers. 

I  was  well  enough  pleafed  with  a  ftory  of  one  of 
thefe  anfwerers,  who  in  a  paper  laft  week  found 
many  faults  with  a  late  calculation  of  mine.  Be- 
ing, it  feems,  more  deeply  learned  than  his  fellows, 
he  was  refolved  to  begin  his  anfwer  with  a  Latin 
verfe,  as  well  as  other  folks.  His  bufinefs  was  to 
look  out  for  fomething  againft  an  Examiner,  that 
would  pretend  to  tax  accounts ;  and  turning  over 
Virgil  he  had  the  luck  to  find  thefe  words, 

~ — fugiant  examina  taxos  : 

So  down  they  went,  and  out  they  would  have  come,  , 
if  one  of  his  unlucky  prompters  had  not  hindered 
it. 

I  here  declare,  once  for  all,  that  if  thefe  people 
will  not  be  quiet,  I  fhali  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  anfwer  the  Examiner  myfelf;  which  I 
protefl  I  have  never  yet  done,  although  I  have 
been  often  charged  with  it  ;  neither  have  thofe 
anfwers  been  written  or  publiihed  with  my  privity, 
as  malicious  people  are  pleafed  to  give  out ;  nor 
do  I  believe  the  common  Whiggifb  report,  that  the^ 
authors  are  hired  by  the  miniftry  to  give  my  paper 
a  value. 

But  the  friends  of  this  paper  have  given  me  more 
uneafinefs  with  their  impatience,  than  its  enemies  by 
their  anfwers.  I  heard  myfelf  cenfured  laft  week 
by  fome  of  the  former  for  promifing  to  difcover 
the  corruptions  of  the  late  adminiftration,  but  ne- 
ver performing  any  thing.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
fide,  are  thundering  out  their  anathemas  againft.  me 
for  difcovering  fo  many.  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to 
decide  between  thefe  contraries,  and  fhali  therefore 
proceed  after  my  own  way,  as  I  have  hitherto  done ; 
my  defign  being  of  more  importance,  than  that  of 
writing  only  to  gratify  the  fpleen  of  one  fide,  or 
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provoke  that  of  the  other,  although  it  may  occa- 
sionally have  both  effects. 

I  fliall  therefore  go  on  to  relate  fome  facts,  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  were  no  hinckrance  to  the 
change  of  the  miniitry. 

The  firft  I  fhall  mention,  was  that  of  introdu- 
cing certain  new  phrafes  into  the  court-ftyle,  which 
had  been  very  feidom  or  never  made  ufe  of  in  for- 
mer times.  They  ufually  run  in  the  following 
terms.  '*  Madam,  I  cannot  ferve  you  while  Inch 
a  one  is  in  employment.     I  dehre,  humbly,  to 

refign  my   commiffion,    if   Mr.  — continues 

fecretary  of  ftate.  I  cannot  anfwer  that  the  city 
will  lend  money,  unlefs  my  L — d  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  council.  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fur- 
render,  except has  the  ftaff.     I  muft  not 

accept  the  feals,  unlefs comes  into  the  other 

office."  This  hath  been  the  language  of  late 
years  from  fubjects  to  their  prince.  Thus  they 
ftood  upon  terms,  and  muft  have  their  own  condi- 
tions to  ruin  the  nation.  Nay,  this  dutiful  manner 
of  capitulating  had  fpread  fo  far,  that  every  un- 
derftrapper  began  at  length  to  perk  up  and  afliune; 
he  "  expected  a  regiment  ;  or  his  fon  muft  be  a 
"  major  ;  or  his  brother  a  collector  ;"  elfe  he 
threatened  to  "  vote  according  to  his  conference." 

Another  of  their  glorious  attempts  was  the  claufe 
intended  in  the  bill  "  for  the  encouragement  of 
*'  learning,"  by  taking  off  the  obligation  upon  fel- 
lows of  colleges  in  both  univerfities  to  enter  upon 
holy  orders  :  the  defign  of  which,  as  I  have  heard 
the  undertakers  often  confefs,  was  to  remove  the 
care  of  educating  youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  apt  to  infufe  into  their  pupils  too 
great  a  regard  for  the  church  and  the  monarchy.  But 
there  was  a  farther  fecret  in  this  claufe,  which  may 
beft  be  difcovered  by  the  firft  projectors,  or  at  leaft 
the  garblers  of  it :  and  thefe  are  known  to  be  Co- 
lin* 
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lins  and  Tindal,  in  xonjun&ion  with  a  moft  pious 
lawyer,  their  difciple. 

"What  mall  we  fay  to  their  prodigious  fkill  in  a- 
ritkmetic,  difcovered  fo  constantly  in  their  decifion 
of  eleaions  ;  where  they  were  able  to  make  out  by 
the  rule  of  falfe,  that  three  were  more  than  three 
end  twenty ',  and  fifte en  than  fifty  ?  Nay,  it  was  a 
maxim,  which  I  never  heard  any  of  them  difpute, 
That  in  determining  elections  they  were  not  to  con- 
sider where  the  right  lay,  but  which  of  the  candi- 
dates was  likelier  to  be  true  to  the  cauje.  This  they 
ufed  to  illultrate  by  a  very  apt  and  decent  fimiiitude 
of  gaming  with  a  lharper  ;  if  you  cannot  cheat  as 
well  as  he  you  are  certainly  undone. 

Another  caft  of  their  politics  was  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  impeach  an  innocent  lady  *,  for  no  rea- 
son imaginable,  but  her  faithful  and  diligent  fervice 
to  the  Queen,  and  the  favour  her  Majeity  bore  to 
her  upon  that  account,  when  others  had  acted  con- 
trary in  {o  fhameful  a  manner.    "What  elfe  was  her 
crime  ?  Had  fee  M  treated  her  royal  miitrefs  with 
"  infolence  or  neglect  ?  Had  flie  enriched  herfelf 
*f  by  a  long  practice  of  bribery,  and  obtaining  ex- 
"  orbitant  grants  ?  Had  ihe  ingrofiedher  Majeity's 
"  favours,  without  admitting  any  accefs  but  through 
«  her  means  ?  Had  me  heaped  employments  upon 
"  herfelf,  her  family,  and  dependents?    Had  me 
"•  an  imperious  haughty  behavour  ?"  Or,  after  all,  a 
was  it  a  perfect  blunder,  and  miftake  of  "  one  per- 
"  fon  for  another  ?"'  I  have  heard  of  a  man,  who  lay 
all  night  on  a  rough  pavement,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing wondering  what  it  could  poffibly  be  that  made 
him  reft  fo  ill,,  happening  to  fee  a  feather  under 
him,  imputed  the  uneafmefs  of  his  lodging  to  that. 
I  remember  likewife  the  ftory  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais, 
who  ufed  to  feed  upon  wind-mills ;  but  was  unfor- 

*  The  Lady  Mafharo,  - 
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tunately  choaked  with  a  fmall  lump  o£  frejb' butter 
before  a  warm  oven. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  how  very  refined 
fome  people  are  in  their  generofity  and  gratitude. 
There  is  a  certain  great  perfon  (I  fhall  not  fay  of 
what  lex)  who'for  many  years  paft  was  the  conftan^ 
mark  and  butt,  againft  which  our  prefent  malecon- 
tents  ufed  to  discharge  their  reientment  ;  upon 
whom  they  beftowed  all  the  terms  of  fcurrility  that 
malice,  envy,  and  indignation  could  invent ;  whom 
they  publicly  accufed  of  every  vice  that  can  pofTefs 
a  human  heart ;  pride,  covetoufnefs,  ingratitude, 
.opprefiion,  treachery,  difllmulation,  violence,  and 
fury,  all  in  the  higheft  extremes  :  but  of  late  they 
have  changed  their  language  on  a  fudden  ;  that 
perfon  is  now  the  mo  ft  faithful  and  juft  that  ever 
ierved  a  prince ;  that  perfon,  originally  differing 
from  them  in  principles  as  far  as  eaft  from  weft, 
but  united  in  practice,  and  failing  together,  they  arc 
now  reconciled,  and  find  twenty  refemblances  be- 
tween each  other,  which  they  could  never  difcover 
before.     Tanti  rjl,  tit  place  am  tilt  perire  ! 

But  to  return  :  How  could  it  be  longer  fuftered 
in  a  free  nation,  that  all  avenues  to  preferment 
ihould  be'fhut  up,  except  a  very  few ;  when  one 
or  two  ftood  conftant  centry,  who  docked  all  fa- 
vours they  handed  down,  or  fpread  a  huge  inviil- 
ble  net  between  the  prince  and  fubject,  through 
which  nothing  of  value  could  pafs .?  And  here  I 
cannot  but  admire  at  one  confequence  from  this 
management,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
Generally  fpeaking,  princes,  Who  have  ill  minifters, 
«re  apt  to  fuffer  in  their  reputation,  as  well  as  in 
the  love  of  the  people  :  but  it  was  not  fo  with  the 
Qneen.  When  the  fun  is  over-caft  by  thofe  clouds 
he  exhales  from  the  earth,  we  ftill  acknowledge  his 
light  and  influence,  and  at  laft  find  he  can  difpcl, 
and  drive  them  down  to  the  horizon.  The  wifeft 
prince  by  the  necefiity  of  affairs ;  the  lnifreprefen- 
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tations  of  defigning  men,  or  the  innocent  miftakes 
even  of  a  good  predecefTor,  may  find  himfelf  en- 
compafTed  by  a  crew  of  courtiers,  whom  time,  op- 
portunity, and  fuccefs,  have  miferably  corrupted  : 
and  if  he  can  fave  himfelf  and  his  people  from  ruin 
under  the  worjl  adminiflration,  what  may  not  his 
fubjects  hope  for,  when  with  their  univerial  ap- 
plaufe  he  changeth  hands,  and  maketh  ufe  of  the 
beftf 

Another  great  objection  with  me  againft  the  late 
party,  was  the  cruel  tyranny  they  put  upon  confci- 
enct  by  a  barbarous  inquifitim,  refilling  to  admit  the 
leaft  toleration  or  indulgence.  They  impofed  an 
hundred  tejts ;  but  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
difpenfe  with,  or  take  off  the  fmalleft,  or  even  to 
admit  of  occafional  conformity ;  but  went  on  daily 
(as  their  apoitle  Tindal  exprefTeth  it)  "  narrowing 
"  their  terms  of  communion,"  pronouncing  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom  heretics,  and  (hutting 
them  out  of  the  pale  of  their  church.  Theie  very 
men,  who  talk  fo  much  of  a  comprehenfion  in  reli- 
gion among  us,  how  came  they  to  allow  fo  little  of 
it  in  politics ,  which  is  their  Jok  religicnP  You  mall 
hear  them  pretending  to  bewail  the  animolitieskept 
up  between  the  church  of  England  and  din7 enters, 
where  the  differences  in  opinion  are  fo  few  and  in- 
confiderable  ;  yet  thefe  very  fons  of  moderation  were 
pleafed  to  excommunicate  every  man  who  difagreed 
with  them  in  the  fmalleft  article  of  their  political 
creed,  or  who  refufed  to  receive  any  new  article, 
how  difficult  foever  to  digeft,  which  the  leaders 
impofed  at  pleaiure  to  ferve  their  own  intereft. 

I  will  quit  this  fubject  for  the  prefent,  when  I 
have  told  one  ftory.  u  There  was  a  great  king  in 
Scythia,  whofe  dominions  were  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  poor  mountainous  territories  of  a 
petty  lord,  who  paid  homage  as  the  king's  vafTaJ. 
The  Scythian  ^rime  miniiter,  being  largely  bribed, 
"  indirectly  obtained  his  matter's  content  to  fuffer 
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"  this  lord  to  build  forts,  and  provide  himfelf  with 
"  arms,  under  pretence  of  preventing  the  inroads 
"  of  the  Tartars.  This  little  depending  lover. ign, 
V  finding  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to  be  trouble - 
"  fome,  b-gan  to  iniift  upon  terms,  and  threaten-. 
"  ed  upon  every  occafion  to  unite  with  the  Tartars  : 
(i  upon  which  the  prime  minifter,  who  began  to  be 
"  in  pain  about  his  bead,  propofed  a  match  betwixt 
"  his  matter-,  and  the  only  daughter  of  this  tribu- 
"  tary  lord,  which  lie  had  the  good  luck  to  bring 
c'  to  pals  ;  and  from  that  time  valued  himfeif  as 
autnor  of  a  moft  glorious  union,  which  indeed 
was  grown  of  abfolute  necefHty  by  his  corrup- 
tion."  This  pafTage,  cited  literally  from  an  old 
hiftory  of  Sarmatia,  I  thought  fit  to  fet  down  on 
purpofe  to  perplex  little  fmattering  remarkets,  and 
put  them  upon  the  hunt  for  an  application. 
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pvgnacem  fcirent  fapiente  minor  cm. 

AM  very  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed  upon 
A  the  fubjeel  intended  in  this  paper,  which  a  new 
incident  hath  led  me  to  engage  in.  The  iubjeet  I 
mean,  is  that  of  J oldie rs  and  the  army  ;  but  being 
a  matter  wholly  out  of  my  trade,  I  fhall  handle  it 
in  as  cautious  a  manner  as  I  am  able. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  art  of  war  hath  furTered 
great  changes  almoit  in  every  age  and  country  of 
the  world \  however,  there  are  fome  maxims  relat- 
ing to  it,  that  will  be  eternal  truths,  and  which  c- 
very  reaibnable  man  mutt  allow. 

in  the  early  times  of  Greece  and  Home,  the 
armies   of    thole  llatcs   were    compofed    of   th    r 
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citizens,  who  took  no  pay,  becaufe  the  quarrel 
was  their  own ;  and  therefore  the  war  was  ufu- 
ally  decided  in  one  campaign  ;  or,  if  it  lafted 
longer,  yet  in  winter  the  foldiers  returned  to 
their  feveral  callings,  and  were  not  diftinguilhed 
from  the  reft,  of  the  people.  The  Gothic  govern- 
ments in  Europe,  although  they  were  of  military 
inflitution,  yet  obferved  almoft  the  fame  method. 
I  {hall  inftance  only  here  in  England  :  Thofe  who 
held  lands  in  capite  of  the  King,  were  obliged  to 
attend  him  in  his  wars  with  a  certain  number  of 
men,  who  all  held  lands  from  them  at  eafy  rents 
on  that  condition.  Thefe  fought  without  pay  ; 
and,  when  the  fervice  was  over,  returned  again  to 
their  farms.  It  is  recorded  of  William  Rufus,  that 
being  abient  in  Normandy,  and  engaged  in  a  war 
with  his  brother,  he  ordered  twentv  thoufand  men 
to  be  raifed,  and  fent  over  from  hence  to  fupply 
his  army  ;  but  having  frruck  up  a  peace  before 
they  were  embarked,  he  gave  them  leave  to  dif- 
b.md,  upon  condition  they  would  pay  him  ten  mil- 
lings a  man,  which  amounted  to  a  mighty  fum  in 
thofe  days. 

Confider  a  kingdom  as  a  great  family,  whereof 
the  prince  is  the  father,  and  it  will  appear  plainly, 
that  mercenary  troops  are  only  fervants  armed,  ei- 
ther to  awe  the  children  at  home,  or  elfe  to  defend 
from  invaders  the  familv,  who  are  otherwife  em- 
ployed,  and  chufe  to  contribute  out  of  their  flock 
for  paying  their,  defenders,  rather  than  leave  their 
atEurs  to  be  neglected  in  their  abfence.  The  art  of 
making  foldiery  a  trade,  and  keeping  armies  in 
pay,  feems  in  Europe  to  have  had  two  originals  :  the 
iii  it  was  ufurpation  ;  v/hen  popular  men  deftroyed 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  feized  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  which  they  were  forced  to 
maintain  by  hiring  guards  to  bridle  the  people. 
Such  were  anciently  the  tyrants  in  molt  of  the  fmail 
Hates  of  Greece ;    and  fuch  were  thofe  in  feveral 
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parts  of  Italy  about  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  as 
Machiavel  informs  us.  The  other  original  of  mer- 
cenary armies  ieems  to  have  rifen  from  larger 
kingdoms,  or  commonwealths,  which  had  fubdued 
provinces  at  a  diftance,  and  were  forced  to  main- 
tain troops  upon  them  to  prevent  insurrections- 
from  the  natives.  Of  this  fort  were  Macedon, 
Carthage,  and  Home  of  old  ;  Venice  and  Holland 
at  this  day,  as  well  as  moll:  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
Ho  that  mercenary  forces  in  a  free  frate,  whether 
?nonarchy  or  commonwealth,  feem  only  neceffary  ei- 
ther for  prefer\ing  their  concruefls,  (which  in  fuch 
governments  it  is  not  prudent  to  extend  too  far), 
or  elfe  for  maintaing  war  at  a  diftance. 

In  this  laft,  which  at  prefent  is  our  molt  import- 
ant cafe,  there  are  certain  maxims,  that  all  wife  go- 
vernments have  obferved. 

The  fir  ft  I  lhall  mention  is,  That  no  private  man 
ihould  have  a  commiiiion  to  be  general  for  life,  left 
Lis  merit  and  fervices  be  ever  fo  great.  Or,  if  a 
prince  be  unadvifedly  brought  to  offer  fuch  a  cora- 
miflion  in  one  hand,  let  him  (to  lave  time  and 
blood)  deliver  up  his  crown  with  the  other.  The 
Romans,  in  the  height  and  perfection  of  their  go- 
vernment, ufually  fent  out  one  of  the  new  coifuls 
to  be  general  againft  their  moft  formidable  enemy, 
and  recalled  the  old  one ;  who  often  returned  be- 
fore the  next  election,  and,  according  as  he  had 
merit,  was  fent  to  command  in  fomc  other  part  ; 
which  perhaps  was  continued  to  him  for  a  fecond, 
and  fometimes  a  third  vcar.  But  if  Paulus  JEmi- 
lias,  or  iScipio  himfelf,  had  prcfumed  to  move  the 
[mate  to  continue  their  commijfions  for  life  they 
wrould  certainly  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  jealou- 
fy  of  the  people.  Catfar  indeed  (between  whom 
and  a  certain  general,  fome  of  late,  with  much 
difcretion,  have  made  a  parallel)  had  his  command 
in  Gaul  continued  to  him  for  five  years ;  and  was 
afterwards  made  perpetual  dictator,  that  is  to  fay, 
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general  for  life  ;  which  gave  him  the  power  and  the 
will  of  utterly  deftroying  the  Roman  liberty.  But 
in  his  time  the  Pvomans  were  very  much  de^ene- 
rated,  and  great  corruptions  had  crept  into  their 
morals  and  difcipline.  However,  we  fee  there  ftill 
were  fome  remains  of  a  noble  fpirit  among  them  ; 
for  when  Caviar  fent  to  be  chofen  conful,  notwith- 
standing his  abfence,  thev  decreed  he  mould  come 
in  perfon,  give  up  his  command,  Tend,  pet  ere  more 
majorum. 

It  is  not  impoflible,  but  a  general  may  defire  fuch 
a  commiiBion  out  of  in  ulver-ency,  at  the  infiigation 
of  his  friends,  or  perhaps  of  his  enemies;  or  merely 
for  the  benefit  and  honour  of  it,  without  intending 
any  fuch  dreadful  confequences  ;  and  in  that  cafe  a 
wife  prince  or  ft  ate  may  barely  refufe  it  without 
ihewing  any  marks  of  their  difpleamre.  But  the 
requeft  in  its  own  nature  is  highly  criminal,  and 
ought  to  be  entered  fo  upon  record,  to  terrify  0- 
thers  in  time  to  come  from  venturing  to  make  it. 

Another  maxim  to  be  obferved  by  a  free  ftate 
engaged  in  war,  is,  to  keep  the  military  power  m 
abfolute  fubjection  to  the  civil,  nor  ever  differ  the 
former  to  influence  or  interfere  with  the  latter.  A 
general  and  his  army  are  fervavtsf  hired  by  the  civil 
power  to  act,  as  they  are  directed  from  thence,  and 
with  a  commiffion  large  or  limited,  as  the  admini- 
stration fhall  think  fit;  for  which  they  are  largely 
paid  in  profit  and  honour.  The  whole  fyftem  by 
which  armies  are  governed,  is  quite  alien  from  the 
peaceful  inftitutions  of  ftates  at  home ;  and  it 
the  rewards  be  fo  inviting  as  to  tempt  a  fenator  to 
take  a  poft  in  the  army,  whilft  he  is  there  on  his 
dutv,  he  oueht  to  coniider  hirnfelf  in  no  other  ca- 
pacitv.  I  know  not  anv  fort  of  men  fo  ant  as  foh 
diers  are  to  reprimand  thofe  who  prefume  to  inter- 
fere in  what  relates  to  their  trade.  When  they 
hear  any  of  us,  in  a  cofFeehoufe,  wondering  that 
fuch  a  victory  was  not  purfued ;   complaining  that 
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fuch  a  town  coft  more  men  and  money  than  it  was 
worth  to  take  it ;  or  that  fuch  an  opportunity  was 
loft  of  fighting  the  enemy  ;  they  presently  reprove 
us,  and  often  with  juftice  enough,  for  meddling  in 
matters  out  of  our  fphere  ;  and  clearly  convince 
us  of  our  miftakes  by  terms  of  art  that  none  of 
us  underftand.  Nor  do  we  efcape  fo  ;  for  they  re- 
flect with  the  utmoft  contempt  on  our  ignorance  ;. 
that  we,  who  lit  at  home  in  eafe  and  fecurity,  never 
ftirring  from  our  fire-fides,  Ihould  pretend,  from 
books  and  general  reafon,  to  argue  upon  military 
affairs;  which  after  all,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fhare  of  intellectuals  in  fome  who  are  faici  to  excel 
that  way,  is  not  fo  very  profound,  or  difficult  a 
fcience.  But  if  there  be  anv  weight  in  what  they 
offer,  as  perhaps  there  may  be  a  great  deal,  furely 
thefe  gentlemen  have  a  much  weaker  pretence  to 
concern  themfelvesin  matters  of  the  cabinet,  which 
are  always  either  far  above,  or  much  belide  their 
capacities.  Soldiers  may  as  well  pretend  to  pre- 
fcribe  rules  for  trade,  to  determine  points  in  philo- 
fopy,  to  be  moderators  in  an  aficmbly  of  divines, 
or  direct  in  a  court  of  juftice,  as  to  mifplace  their 
talent  in  examining  affairs  of  ftate,  efpecially  in  what 
relates  to  the  choice  of  miniflers,  who  are  never  fo 
likely  to  be  ill  chofen  as  when  approved  by  them. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  (hew,  how  pernicious  all 
fteps  of  this  nature  have  been  in  many  parts  and 
ages  of  the  world.  I  fhall  only  produce  two  at  pre- 
fent ;  one  in  Rome,  the  other  in  England.  The 
firft  is  of  Cxfar :  when  he  came  to  the  city  with 
his  foldiers  to  fettle  the  miniftry,  there  was  an  end 
of  their  liberty  for  ever.  The  fecond  was  in  the 
great  rebellion  againft  K.  Charles  I.  The  King 
and  both  houfes  were  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a 
peace ;  but  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  Ludlow 
relates  it,  fet  a  guard  upon  the  houfe  of  Commons, 
took  a  lift  of  the  members,  and  kept  all  by  force 
out  of  the  houfe,  except  thole  who  were  for  bring- 
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ing  the  King  to  a  trial.  Some  years  after,  when 
they  erected  a  military  government,  and  ruled  the 
ifland  by  major-generals,  we  received  moft  admira- 
ble inft.mces  of  their  ikill  in  politics.  To  lay  the 
truth,  fucli  formidable  {ticklers  can  have  but  two 
reafoiis  for  defiring  to  interfere  in  the  admin  iftra- 
lion;  the  firft  is  that  of  Csefar  and  Cromwell,  of 
which  God  forbid  I  mould  accufe  or  fuipeet  any 
body,  lince  the  fecond  is  pernicious  enough,  and 
that  is,  iopreferve  thofe  in  power  who  art  for  perpetu- 
ating a  war,  rather  than  fee  others  advanced,  ivho, 
thjy  are  fare,  ivill  life  all  f  roper  means  to  promote  a 
[afe  and  honourable  peace. 

Thirdly,  Since  it  is  obferved  of  armies,  that  in 
the  prefent  age  they  are  brought  to  fome  degree  of 
humanity,  and  a  more  regular  demeanor  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world,  than  in  former  times,  it  is 
certainly  a  good  maxim  to  endeavour  preferring 
this  temper  among  them  ;  without  which  they  would 
ibon  degenerate  into  favages.  To  this  end,  it 
would  be  prudent,  among  other  things,  to  forbid 
that  deteitable  cultom  of  drinking  to  the  damnation 
or  confufion   of  any  perfon  whatfoever. 

Such  defperate  acts,  and  the  opinions  infufed  a- 
long  with  them  into  heads  already  inflamed  by 
youth  and  wine,  are  enough  to  fcatter  madnefs  and 
iedition  through  a  whole  camp.  So  feldorn  upon 
their  knees  to  pray,  and  to  often  to  curfe  !  this  is  not 
properly  atheifm,  but  a  fort  of  anti-religion  pre- 
scribed by  the  devil,  and  which  air  atheilt  of  com- 
mon fenfe  would  fcorn  as  an  abfurdity.  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned  as  a  common  practice  laft  au- 
tumn, fon?e  where  cr  ether,  to  drink  damnation  and 
confujlon  (and  this  with  circumftances  very  aggra- 
vating and  horrid)  to  the  new  minijlry,  and  to 
thofe  who  had  any  hand  in  turning  out  the  old; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  thofe  perfons  whom  her  Majefty 
has  thought  fit  to  employ  in  her  greater!  affairs, 
with  fomething  more  than  a  glance  againfl  the  <0hieen 
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herfelf.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  thefe  orgiis  were 
attended  with  certain  doubtful  words  of fianding  by 
their  go.cral^  Avho  without  queition  abhorred  them, 
let  any  man  coniider  the  confequertce  of  inch  dif- 
pofitions,  if  they  lhould  happen  to  fpread.  I  could 
only  wifli,  lor  the  honour  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
of  the  Queen  and  miniftry,  that  a  remedy  had  been 
applied  to  the  diieaie  in  the  place  and  time  where  it 
grew.  If  men  of  inch  principles  were  able  to  pro- 
pagate them  in  a  camp,  and  were  lure  of  a  general 
for  life,  who  had  any  tincture  of  ambition,  we 
might  foon  bid  farewell  to  minifters  and  parlia- 
ments, whether  new  or  old. 

I  am  only  lorry,  inch  an  accident   hath  happen- 
ed towards  the   clofe  of  a  war  ;  when   it  is  chiefly 
the  iiuereit  of  thefe  gentlemen,  who  have  pells  in 
the  army,  to  behave  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  mieht   encourage  the  legiflatu're   to   make  fome 
■provilion  for   them,  when  there  will  be  no  further 
need  of  their  fervice.     They  are  to  confider  them- 
felves   as   perlons,  by  their   education  unqualified 
for  many  other  {rations   of  life.      Their   fortunes 
will  not  futier  them  to   retain   to  a  party  after  its 
fall,  nor  have  they  weight   or  abilities  to   help  to- 
wards its  refurretliort.     Their   future  dependence  is 
wholly  unon  the  prince  and  parliament,    to   which 
they  will  never  make  their  way  by  folemn  exccraticns 
of  the  miniftry  \  a  miniftry  of  the  Queen's  own  e- 
leclion,   and  fully  anfwering  the  wilhes  of  her  peo- 
ple.    This  unhappy  ftep  in  fome  of  their  brethren 
may  pafs  for  an  uncontrollable  argument,   that  po- 
litics are  not  their  buiinefs  or  their  element.     The 
fortune  of  war  hath  railed   feveral   perfons  up  to 
fwelling   titles,  and  great  commands  over  numbers 
of  men,  which  they  are  too  apt  to   transfer  along 
with  them  into  civil'life,  and  appear  in  all  compa- 
nies, as  if  they  were  at  the  head  of  their  regiments, 
with  a  fort  of  deportment,  that  ought  to  have  been 
dropt  behind  in  that  ihort  pafTage  10  Harwich.     It 

puts 
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puts  me  in  mind  of  a  dialogue  in  Lucian,  where 
Charon  wafting  one  of  their  predeceiTors  over  Styx, 
ordered  him  to  ftrip  off  his  armour  and  rlne 
cloaths,  yet  itill  thought  him  too  heavy;  "  but," 
/aid  he,  "  put  ofFlikewife  that  pride  and  prefump- 
"  tion,  thofe  high  1  welling  words,  and  that  vain 
"  glory;"  becaufe  they  were  of  no  ufe  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  the  water.  Thus,  if  all  that  array  of  mi- 
litary grandeur  were  confined  to  the  proper  fcene, 
it  would  be  much  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  own- 
ers, and  lefs  ofrenlive  to  their  fellow -fubjects. 

No  2i.  Thurfday,  December  28,  1710. 

Nam  et  mnjorum  inftituta  iueri,  facris  cercmoniij- 
que  retinendh,  fapientis  ejl. 

Ridturaque  femper 


Stat  (minim  J  J  moles 


VTTHoever  is  a  true  lover  of  our  conftitution, 
muft  needs  be  pleafed  to  fee  what  fuccefsful 
endeavours  are  daily  made  to  re  (tore  it  in  every 
branch  to  its  ancient  form,  from  the  languifhing 
condition  it  hath  long  lain  in,  and  with  fuck  dead- 
ly fymptoms. 

I  have  already  handled  fome  abufes  during  the 
late  management,  'and  mall  in  convenient  time  go 
on  with  the  reft.  Hitherto  I  have  confined  myfelf 
to  thofe  of  the  irate  ;  but,  with  the  good  leave  of 
fome  who  think  it  a  matter  of  fmall  moment,  I  mall 
now  take  liberty  to  fay  fomething  of  the  church. 

For  feveral  years  paft  there  hath  not,   I  think, 
in  Europe  been  any  fociety  of  men  upon  fo  unhap- 
py 
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py  a  foot  as  the  clergy  of  England  ;  nor  more  hard- 
ly treated  by  thofe  very  pcrfons,  from  whom  they 
deferved  much  better  quarter,  and  in  whofe  power 
they  chiefly  had  put  it  to  ufe  them  fo  ill.  I  would 
not  willingly  mifreprefent  facts,  but  I  think  it  ge- 
nerally allowed  by  enemies  and  friends,  that  the 
bold  and  brave  defences  made  before  the  revolution 
againft  thofe  many  invasions  of  our  rights  proceed- 
ed principally  from  the  clergy  ;  who  are  likewife 
known  to  have  rejected  all  advances  made  them  to 
clofe  with  the  meafures  at  that  time  concerting  ; 
while  the  diffenttns,  to  gratify  their  ambition  and 
revenge,  fell  into  the  bafeft  compliances  with  the 
court,  approved  of  all  proceedings  by  their  nu- 
merous and  fulfome  addrefles,  and  took  employ- 
ments and  commiilions  by  virtue  of  the  difpenfmg 
power,  againft  the  direct  laws  of  the  land.  All 
this  is  fo  true,  that  if  ever  the  pretender  comes  in, 
they  will,  next  to  thofe  of  his  own  religion,  have 
the  faireft  claim  and  pretentions  to  his  favour  from, 
their  merit  and  eminent  fervices  to  his  fuppofed. 
father,  who,  without  fuch  encouragement,  would 
probably  never  have  been  milled  to  go  the  lengths- 
he  did.  It  mould  likewife  be  remembered  to  the 
cverlafrine  honour  of  the  London  divines,  that  in 
thofe  dangerous  times  they  writ  and  published  the 
belt  collection  of  arguments  againft  Popery,  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world.  At  the  revolution 
the  body  or"  the  clergy  joined  heartily  in  the  com- 
mon caufe,  (except  a  few,  whofe  fufrerings  perhaps 
have  atoned  for  their  miftakes),  like  men  who  are 
content  to  go  about  for  avoiding  a  gulfi  or  a  preci- 
pice, but  come  into  the  old  ftrait  road  again,  as 
fobn  as  they  can.  But  another  temper  had  now 
begun  to  prevail :  for,  as  in  the  reign  of  K.  Charles 
I.  feveral  well-meaning  people  were  ready  to  join  in 
reforming  fome  abufes,  while  others,  who  had 
deeper  defigns,  were  frill  calling  out  for  a  thorough 
rcfhnih.I:.  ■■:,  which  ended  at  laii  in  the  ruin  of  the 
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kingdom  ;  fo,  after  the  late  King's  coming  to  the 
throne,  there  was   a  reillefs  cry  from  men    of  the 

'  J- 

lame  principles  for  a  thorough  revolution  ;  which,  as 
fome  were  carrying  it  on,  muft  have  ended  in  the 
deftruction  of  the  monarchy  and  church. 

What  a  violent  humour  hath  run  ever  iince  a- 
gainft  the  clergy,  and  from  what  corner  fpread  and- 
fomented,  is,  I  believe,  manifeft  to  all  men.  It 
looked  like  a  fet  quarrel  again  ft  Chrijliadty  ;  and, 
Vf  we  call  to  mind  feveral  of  the  leaders,  it  muft,  in 
a  great  meafure,  have  been  actually  fo.  Nothing 
was  more  common  in  writing  and  converiation, 
than  to  hear  that  reverend  body  charged  in  grois 
with  what  was  utterly  inconfiftent  ;  defpiftd  for 
their  poverty,  hated  for  their  riches ;  reproached 
with  avarice,  and  taxed  with  luxury;  accufed  for 
promoting  arbitrary  power,  and  for  refilling  the 
prerogative  ;  cenfured  for  their  pride,  and  fcornerl 
for  their  meannefs  of  fpirit.  The  reprelentatives 
of  the  lower  clergy  were  railed  at  for  dilputing  the 
power  of  the  bilhops  by  the  known  abhorrers  of 
Epifcopacy  ;  and  abufed  for  doing  nothing  in  the 
convocations  by  thofe  very  men  who  helped  to  bind 
up  their  hands.  The  vice,  the  folly,  the  ignorance 
of  every  fingle  man  were  laid  upon  the  character  : 
their  jurifdiction,  cenfures,  and  difcipline,  tramp- 
led under  foot;  yet  mighty  complaints  againft  their 
exceflive  power :  the  men  of  wit  employed  to  turn 
th<*  priefthood  itfelf  into  ridicule :  in  fhort,  groan- 
ing every  where  under  the  weight  of  poverty,  op- 
prefnon,  contempt,  and  obloquy.  A  fair  return 
for  the  time  and  money  fpent  in  their  education  to 
ht  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  altar  ;  and  a  fair  en- 
couragement for  worthy  men  to  come  into  the 
church  !  However,  it  may  be  fome  comfort  for 
perfons  of  that  holy  function,  that  their  divine 
founder,  as  well  as  his  harbinger,  met  with  the  like 
reception  :  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking, 
and  they  fay  he  hath  a   devil;   the  Sen  of  man  came 

eat  in? 
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eating  and  drinking,  and  they  fay,  Behold  a  gluttoiZ 
and  a  wind-bibber.,  &c. 

In  this   deplorable  ftate  of  the  clergy,  nothing 
but  the  hand  of  Providenee,  working  by  its  glorious 
inftrument  the   Queen,  could  have   been   able   to 
turn  the  people's  hearts  fo  furpriiingly  in  their  fa- 
vour,    This   princefs,    deftined  for   the   fafety  of 
Europe,  and  a  bleiiing  to  her  iubjects,  began  her 
reign  with  a  noble  benefaction  to  the  church  ;   and 
it  was  hoped  the  nation  would  have  followed  iuch 
an  example  ;  which  nothing  could  have  prevented, 
but  the  falfe  politics  of  a  let  of  men,  who  form 
their  maxims  upon  thole  of  every  tottering  com- 
monwealth,   which   is   always  ftruggling   for  life, 
fubiifting  by  expedients,  and  often  at  the  mercy  of 
any  powerful  neighbour.     Thefe  men  take  it  into 
their  imagination,  that  trade  can  never  nouriih, 
unlefs  the  country  becomes   a   common  receptacle 
for  all  nations,  religions,  and  languages  ;  a  fyfteni 
only  proper  for  fmall   popular  ftates,    but   altoge- 
ther unworthy  and  below  the   dignity  of  an  impe- 
rial crown  ;  which  with  us  is  belt  upheld  by  a  mo- 
narchy in  poffeuion  of  its  juft  prerogative,  a  fenate 
of  nobles  and  of  commons,  and  a  clergy  eftablifh- 
ed  in  its  due  rights  with  a  iuitable  maintenance  by 
law.     But  thefe  men  come  with  the  fpirit  of  fl:op- 
kecpers  to   frame  rules   for   the   administration   of 
kingdoms  ;  or,  as  if  they  thought  the  whole  art  of 
government  confined   in  die  importation   of  nut- 
megs, and  the  curing  of  herrings.     Such  an  iftand 
as  ours  can  afford  enough  to  fupportthe  majefty  of 
a  crown,  the  honour  of  a  nobility,'  and  the  dignity 
of  a  magistracy  :  we  can  encourage  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  maintain  our  biihops  and  clergy,  and   fuffer 
our  gentry  to  live  in  a  decent,  hofpitable  manner; 
yet  it  ill  there  will  remain  hands  fufficient  for  trade 
and  manufactures,  which  do  always  indeed  deierve 
the  bell  encouragement,    but  not   to   a  degree  of 
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ending  every  living  foul  into  the  ivarehonfe  or  the 
ivorki.'>op. 

This  pedantry  of  republican  politics  has  done  in- 
finite mifchief  among  us.  To  this  we  Owe'  thofe 
noble  fchemes  of  .treating  Chriftianity  as  a-fyftem 
of  fpeculaiive  opinions  which  no  man  mould  be  bound 
to  believe ;  of  making  xhebting,  and  the  worlhip 
of  God,  a  creature  of  the  ftate  ;  in  coniequence  of 
thefe,  that  the  teachers  of  religion  ought  to  hold 
their  maintenance  at  pleafure,  or  live  by  the  alms 
and  charitable  collection  of  the  people,  and  be  e- 
qually encouraged  of  all  opinions;  that  they  mould 
be  pre/bribed  what  to  teach  by  thofe  who  arc  to 
learn  from  them;  and  upon  default  have  zjliff 
and  a  pair  of  Jhoes  left  at  their  door  :  with  many 
other  projects  of ,  equal  piety,  wifdom,  and  good 
nature. 

But,   God  be  thanked,  they  and   their  fchemes 
are  vanifhed,   and  their  places  fyall  know  them    no 
more.     When  I  think  of  that  inundation  of  athe- 
iim,    infidelity,    profanenefs,    and    licentioufnefs, 
which  was  like  to  overwhelm  us,  from  what  mouths 
and  hearts  it  firfi  proceeded,  and  how   the  people 
joined  with  the  Queen's  endeavours   to  divert  this 
flood,  I  cannot  but  reflect  on  that  remarkable  paf- 
fage  in   the  Revelation,   "  where   the  ferpent  with 
<f  {even  heads  caft  out  of  his  mouth  water   after 
"  the  woman  like  a  flood,  that  he  might  caufe  her 
to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood  :  but  die  Earth 
helped  the  Woman,    and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  up   the  rlood,  which  the 
dragon  had  call;  out   of  his   mouth."     For  the 
Queen  having  changed  her  miniftry  fuitable  to  her 
own  wifdom,  and  the   whhes  of  her  fubjeefs,   and 
having  called  a  free  parliament,  and   at   the   fame 
time  iummoned  the  convocation  by  her  royal  writ, 
as-  in  all  times  bad  been  accuftomed ;   and  foon  after 
their  meeting   fent   a  moil   gracious  letter  to   the 
rchbilhop  of  Canterbury  to  be  communicated  to 
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the  bifliops  and  clergy  of  his  province  ;  taking  no- 
tice of  "  the  loofe  and  profane  principles,  which 
had  been  openly  fcattered  and  propagated  among 
her  fubjects :  that  the  confutations  of  the  clergy- 
were  particularly  requiiite  to  reprefs  and  prevent 
fuch  daring  attempts,  for  which  her  fubjects, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  lhewn  their 
juft  abhorrence :  Jhe  hopes  the  endeavours  of 
the  clergy  in  this  refpect  will  not  be  unfuccefs- 
ful  -r  and  for  her  part,  is  ready  to  give  them  all 
"  fit  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  difpatch  o£ 
fuch  bufinefs  as  properly  belongs  to  them ;  and 
to  grant  them  powers  requifite  to  carry  on  fo 
good  a  work  ;"  in  conclufion,  "  earneftly  re- 
commending  to  them  to  avoid  difputes  «  and  de- 
termining to  do  all  that  in  her  lies  to  compofe 
f(  and  extinguifh  them." 

It  is.  to  be  hoped,  that  this  Iaft  part  of  her  Ma- 
jefty's  letter  will  be  the  firft  fhe  will  pleafe  to  exe- 
cute ;  for,  it  feems,  this  very  letter  created  the  firfl 
difpute  ;  the  fact  whereof  is  thus  related.  The  up- 
per houfe  having  formed  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen, 
before  they  received  her  Majefty's  letter,  fent  both 
addrefs  and  letter  together  to  the  lower  houfe,  with 
a  meffage  excufing  their  not  mentioning  the  letter, 
in  the  addrefs,  becaufe  this  was  formed  before  the 
ether  was  received.  The  lower  houfe  returned 
chem  with  a  defire,  that  an  addrefs  might  be  form- 
ed with  due  regard  and  acknowledgements  for  the 
letter.  After  fome  difficulties,  the  fame  addrefs 
was  fent  down  again  with  a  claufe  inferted,  making 
fome  fhort  mention  of  the  (aid  letter.  This  the 
lower  houfe  did  not  think  fufficient,  and  fent  it 
back  again  with  the  fame  recmeft :  whereupon  the 
Archbiihop,  after  a  fhort  confultation  with  fome  o£ 
his  brethren,  immediately  adjourned  the  convoca- 
tion for  a  month  ;  and  no  addrefs  ar  all  was  fent 
to  the  Queen. 

I  underftand  not  ecclefiaflical  affairs  well  enou;  h 
Vol.  If.  G  g  V 
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to  comment  upon  this  matter ;  but  it  feems  to  me, 
that  all  methods  of  doing;  fer.vice.  to  the  church  and 
kingdom,  by  means  of  a  convocation,  may  be  at  any 
time  eluded,  if  there  be  no  remedy  againft  fuch  an 
incident.  And,  if  this  proceeding  be  agreeable  to 
the  inftitution,  fpiritual  affemblies  muft  needs  be 
ftrangely  contrived,  very  different  from  any  lay  fe- 
nate  yet  known  in  the  world.  Surely,  from  the 
nature  of  fuch  zfynod,  it  muft  be  a  very  unhappy 
circumftance,  when  the  majority  of  the  biihops 
draws  one  way,  and  that  of  the  lower  clergy  ano- 
ther. The  latter,.  I  think,  are  not  at  this  time  fuf- 
pecled  for  any  principles  bordering  upon  thofe 
profefTed  by  enemies  to  Epifcopacy  ;  and  if  they 
happen  to  differ  from  the  greater  part  of  the  prefent 
fit  of  bifhops,  I  doubt  it  will  call  feme  things  to 
mind,  that  may  turn  the  fcale  of  general  favour  on 
the  inferior  clergy's  fide ;  who,  with  a  profound 
duty  to  her  Majefty,  are  perfectly  pleafed  with  the 
■prefent  turn  of  affairs.  Befides,  curious  people  will 
be  apt  to  inquire  into  the  dates  of  fome  promotions '* 
to  call  to  mind  what  defigns:  were  then  upon  the 
anvil ;  and  from  thence  make  malicious  deductions. 
Perhaps  they  will  obferve  the  manner  of  voting  on 
the  biihops  bench,  and  compare  it  with  what  fliall 
pafs.in  the  upper  hjoufe  of  convocation.  There  is 
however  one  comfort;  that  under  the  prefent  dif- 
petitions  of  the  kingdom  a  diflike  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  of  their  Lordihips^  even  to  the  number 
of  a  majority y  will  be  purely  perfonal,  and  not  turn- 
ed to  the  difanvantage  of  the  order.  And  for  my 
part,,  as  I  am  a  true  lover  of  the  church,  I  had  ra^ 
ther  find  the  inclinations  of  the  people  favourable 
to  Epifcopacy  in  general,  than  fee  a  majority  of 
prelates  cried  up  by  thofe  who  are  known  enemies  to 
the  character.  Nor  indeed  hath  any  thing  given 
me  more  offence  for  feveral  years  paft  than  to  ob* 
ferve,  how  fome  of  that  bench  have  been  careffedby 
certain  perfcns  \  and  others  of  them  openly  celebrated 
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by  the  infamous  pens  of  atheifts,  republicans,  and 
fanatics. 

Time  and  mortality  can  only  remedy  thefe  incon- 
veniencies  in  tile  church,  which  are  not  to  be  cur- 
ed, like  thofe  in  the  ftate,  by  a  change  of  mimjiry. . 
If  we  may  guefs  the   temper  of  a  convocation,  from 
the  choice  of  a  prolocutor,  as  it  is  uiual  to  do  that 
of  a  houfe   of  commons  by  the  fpeahr,  we   may 
expect  great  things  from  that  reverend  body,  who 
have  done  themfelves  much  reputation  by  pitching 
upon  a  gentleman  of  fo  much  piety,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing, for  that  office  ;  and  one  who  is  fo  thoroughly 
verfed  in  thofe  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  pro- 
per for  it.    I  am  forry,  that  the  three  Latin  fpeeches  i 
delivered  upon   presenting  the  prolocutor  were  not 
made  public  ;  they  might    perhaps   have    given  us 
fome  light  into  the  difpoiition  of  each  houfe ;   and 
befides,  one  of  them  is  faid  to  be  fo  peculiar  in  the 
ftyle  and  matter,  as  might  have  made  up  in  enter*- 
tainment  what  it  wanted  in  in/lruflion* 
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